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The Survivor 

An Anatomy of Life rn the 
Death Camps 


Terrence Des Pres 

la i his powerful Mudy of the structure 
of human surviv-.il Terrence Dcs Pres is 
concerned with the small minority who 
I'nund in themselves the strength and rlic 
will to survive the concentration camps 
uf Hitler’s Germany and Stalin's Russia. 
Using the actual testimony of many 
survivors, as well as fictional accounts by 
such writers as Camus, Mdamud and 
Solzhenitsyn, the author shows how the 
inmates ofihc camps, seeing death aU 
around them and tnc near certainty of 
their own ex tennmat Eon, discovered 
ivhat made a survivor. £4 


Eajrly Children's 
Books and their 
li/ustrat/on 

Gerald Gottlieb I 

Jn .September 1575 the Pierponf Morgan | 
Library mounted an exhibition of the I 

outstanding items from its renowned | 

collection of early children's books, and I 
hft magnificent volume marts the f 
cession, The text is arranged (0 show | 


The rough and the smooth. 


By Donald Horne 

- - — - - ' — : — —1 - - ■ ruling class", but In some other ' nf what are conventionally seen as 

FRANK CHOH'LEY (Editor) : chapters I could not detect even a the political high spots, Hut 1 

A Now Ilis t nr v nf Austral!* formal recognition that there can would like to use iho book as an 

STOnn Hehioniaiin Cfi Wi bo e,ircs a,,d that rhey l,nve certain Excuse for saying thnt while politics 

| 639pp. Jfeiiieniann. ffi.50. types of hablts . Vet| t0 g0 back to is tho „ 1Hra] t]ienle of J , ll|tc|l 

1 1 1 m~rr i n .■ ■■ w iii r i wrrrirTTirTw my opening anecdote, understanding writing about Australiau history, the 

the diameter of Sir John Kerr is historians do not always manage' to 
1 would have liked to have hired only marginally helped by knowing be very good at writing about p'oli- 
two of those painters who used to that he was the son of a boiler- tics. In particular, attempts to delln- 
paint great moments In history, at maker. To understand his progress eate the political cultures of Aus- 
the time when history was still one has also'to understand some- tralia have been timid and spotty ■ 
acknowledged to have great thing of the elite habits of the there is not much concern with try- 
moments, and set them up in front universities, the trade unions, the ing to portray the " meaning ,J of 
of Parliament House, Canberra, in legal and political networks, the political situations to those ‘ who 
February this year. There was the gentleman’s clubs, the polite suburbs were part of them. There are 
Governor General, glittering with of Sydney’s “ North Shore ", and except ions— no tab ly the grand pros- 
lus tlireo orders. In black hat and the other elite influences' through peer in Manning Clark’s three- 

mnrnlnp Rl’ACq ftiA nnn fnv-m txQ wnirli hn Kao naaca A u.'.i ..... -A j . . *■ # 


honour will 
contempt 0 


" — “ t Will m m iMIUDI 

morning dress* the one form of which he has passed, 
attire that remains an exclusive .. , 


volume History of Australia of 

lattire tnat remains an exclusive Connected with thk lark of i„ British bourgeois philistinism as a 

I M-JS 

dcnioiislia toi-s ‘ T»lavo*f Ril ' cn wnr,d Publicity in ‘ jim« SSftSj concerning what, to its 

"God Sn v“ the Queen "The Jemon B f y f*' 5 . A/o</tr » Democracies (much * USIrn ? mn ., , P® 1 **'" 

sfroutid ^insults P /°Sid ^ha^tnM ° U1 ?> 'vith ref.eshor' boosts now and wor,d j^w’aid lifestyles have 

rn In? S notaWy in D. H. Lawrence’s ! ,eenat P«H in Australian political 


St rotors held up protest placards and “ s'mply token from Tocrjue- 

shouted insults. I would have told ift h n ft " 0W been 7? J 

I ono painter to do me a picture El’ t? S' H ' f awrence’s jjJJJ at 1 

called “Sir John Kerr Defies rhe ^ an saroo, W. K. Hancock's Austra- UCSl 

Mob”. The other painter would do Accenf dlirl? , Australian This is 

a picture called “The Peonle vi ® ws 8E1 ?. fi on the *ur- «<?ss of n 

Speak 
These two 


i«iii 


Mob”. The other painter would do miration This is one reason for the thin- 

a picture- called "The People ££1* v r 8 SB1 ?, e on tl,e su ?' ncss uf much professional commeut 
Speak”. f nee manners of equality very evi- 011 the elevated, intensity of last 

. _ , . de,,t in Australia (and in themselves year's election campaign and its 

wouId r ®p re - something of a victory) and amplify continuing aftermath: it can seem 
mniff n^lvr CtJ m^lw age f ° £ chose ■ S em ,nt0 . a wd £ r significance titan uu-Aiis tralian that Australians were 
,t a ^ ° ne eX i ca . 11 b® 01 '- The effect of so over- so stirred by political passions. The 

tiemo or the other* by this unusual ©st/niating the strength of cgnli- pAliticaJ victors hod a snlF 

at n « h, f- h *• Labor Party tarlan democracy is SEt the ordi- !n ^ sweeping^ STsll “away as a" dead 

P V 0t ® S £ a8ai ,‘“ t W P“P Ie , a ™ blamed for issue ", buf miereS commontn 

£ast J^ ovan, be r ^adequacies that would be seen in tors stopped commenting wns that 

ooonhi^nt^fh 1 ! * hofie P art *.°f other countries as the work of elites, their view of Australian political 

required l,i? presen?! " 6 Th™ Th * t LUC & C V tn ^ history, was little more rh ffl! 

requireu 111s presence. tn 1964, I have made this point so q f a simple chronicle. It di3 not 

[ They would also have represented 0 , ? tIlat would apologize for allow for a political situation that 

two of tha rival themes in writing I 7 k,I1g u ir ^e. 1 a 8 flJn M there were drew passion from themes contrul 

about Australian history. On one sl . gn ® "Wt wore people had recog- to Australian general culture. 

SHE .have « B 

.fitaWJS BEVffi -SiraZere^ CSSJS 

p"3« e f Df c Cyril habits and how tliey are maintained dominated ^p£]iti« " ?r as if? as 

Onfife fl fnr C/r,e| f I s P m CU i? rIy ™ n, «l“. bI « when you Bageljot put it in The English Con- 

fj,- i!lL 0 „?L„ 8 i f ls tho slo lY,, ot consider the obsession so many of mention, speaking of the “new 
C /t?^ ng for . r ®*P 0 c t ability > them have with political history. In countries ” goner ullv, Australian 
becotee a^nA FtS&i 8,1 ° £ US 1 ®t Australia the politics portray d.e reaUsnll 

"^TTrrfllrff ?n! frnrm- .•? r 9 a P® r ®4 a »- S5?S ter b / .Q- L* ® uxton * 6 » tha %Pftoyflble of the naturalist novel, 

• MJc^aef P R ^'a 1® ? Sf ant (, 188 , 0s * tJ } r owS; Off the with ho "ostentatious utility” in all 

^ I ^ • politics obsession altogether— per- the creations of politics. Yet as well 

n 8 ab0Ut 85 osto “ tnt,oua utillt y there lias 


.. _ >u mauiuiH vuiu ia uiBinsBivn years ejection camuaiaii anc 

. S literature originated and which ie« SS of a «ctopr) and amplify continuing aftermath ; it can 

Tlic splendid JlJust rations have bMrf 22l?gS 
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Modern Europe 


Theodore K. Rabb 


This book cstablialtcs a new framework 




u-ansition in Europo's history, the ‘crisis 


of the seventeenth centu 




Emancipation 


William- A. : Green 


This work Is Jn n* harts, the first 
describing- tli* tyest,rndic*on the c 


BonSii^i.iS n i ntly P° hc li °r^ M , n altogether— per- the creations of politics. Yet as well 

b S h!* 8 ° 5lo,,talioua util Ity there lias 

wJiw®" be reproduced on dust- ShseH^t^SeS^^lTost 1 « for example, tho centrality of 

S at* Am'/JI * 0 SSL*"!# . fi* conscjfoiuin.isly p.,[ Jj* ■ ,« JSS, 


tions, beginning with 
victory Of Edward Trickfe 
when he won the world chi!?' 
slup for sculling by four 
the River Thames ("p utt & 

■ name n° f i , I S BW Soutb W Hyfi. 

every British mouth") andriLl 5 

natch of a contingent to thesi 

In 1885 (" ff our little ££}££'. 
honour will be buried £28?! 
contempt of the world") 
lias also been manifest In a nJ 

0t ,?i he r l? e A ‘"Ceding jdeJS 1 
political behaviour, where TJ.' 
combine with an opposite IS 
to keep up with whit S 
Whitlam, In the days offteSSj 
covenant of his programme, S; 
call comparable countries ", V- 
those days Whitlam could ntH, 
both of these contrary appeiiitji 
the dream that through native to*,, 
tion forward-looking Australia ma 
show the world, and the dream is 
backward Australia would at ht' 

. catch up with bther countries. 

And as a general theme In At i 
tralian culture vfhe tension of ik* 
rough and the smooth— wildas 
versus tameness, Irish lanHklaba 
versus English gentility— has lud 
been an important part of the l«tu 
content of Australian politics; Hq 
tension is embodied in the pern 
of Whitlam himself with such hm 
contradictoriness — he is a paratn 
of bo tli. recklossness and of re«oi- 
tlint, for some, he has now Ekhxj 
that scarce resource In Australia 
politics, a hero. Also, of course^ uJ . 
far much the same reasons, u 
others, a villain. Not Just a bollilol 
bero/vlllaln but a Cultural hen.' 
villain, demonstrating in bis on 
tensions the tensions of the cultin 
itself. 

-One should also recognize :ttus : 
ostentatious utility Is merely' oh 
form of romantic vision— a suaeb 
ing myth that if only we could pa ' 
a price on everything, then ewy- ; 
thine would be rational. Australians’ t 
polmcal Imaginations may . fre- 


J | T t jfl i 
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r m !>i|j 1 ii cm 


I i ■"r.vuv.w u „ uusL- uuarawon rests neavUv on innsl- nf « 7 mu ^'imniiLy nr 

a 0 " 0 °?« t * lfl , l y TO gweral the others, They conscientiously out . i ,c lon,e ’ , SI ' W ‘- , H understood 
Australian . history, -the * jn. the dconomic, social and cultural ttll u 1° nsi H ta ly, exploited by the 

rough view and- the smooth. bits. Along with emerging themes suburban mind of. R. G. Mcnzics. Or 

By tlio dust-jacket , tdt A New women, Aborigines, minerals, snort ^ I dronnis thnt, having 

History of Australia, edited by M th ? u *h not the . environniOnt) ; Iha Rpirkh 1 ^!^ u-!TL C i 

Frank Crowley, belongs, td the h 11 , 1 . to som ^.. history .still equals « j Bn 1 ? Hmbld Holt to his 

embothschool, ;Aa schoofof respec® P° lid «- 1 3gSn- m th ^ °f the 

ggsg- ftr «U’ J.** j, ""ISg: . Jn tn. kind of book it i. „e A ?t 

duedonof an ongi'aving ' of the course, useful, and for tench 1 mr : rRr» i i wa3 f wltb 

«•>!»» , .’S^ra- ..JSL 

9n: the women, gleaming silk -liais I. ’ ' ' ! ' 

8W5® S 1 , 6 ": they jiarade 1 around ... ~ .**"7.' ■ ' ~ r ; ' • : — - . 

.Bloc^" !n Collins Street, -, f . ' 

USSSs to a Resurrection 

'UPj-thQ>oom will btlst jthen behl6d i '. s "- : ' went soaring, wingmg, ■■■ i .. 

tho^^rpvlndai ; elegance will be ■ ‘ T. ^hainbles and shuffles alangj S T ; : " 

S^lsaSra/fesi! 1 .. ' ■ . 


.1 tn ® money . ijow will : drv 

V u «ithen behind'. 

Snrf^ P ^ 1V l“ d f 1 ' ' ®L egan C« will be 

wariH ^Threepenny Oncta y'ugs any more, 

; . .v tteHuseihauedl gmvtaria ' 

■: ' v ? s.cs • ^ ■.!. 

‘ffl&£SS$8k H v - ' ^ ' 

id it as one Df them. LikV ' . A^hnStrh li ^Jeseare vrefep ed ; , • J - 1 

iy symposium It jumps In- porspoc- ‘ " bothers with rhyme. 1: 

fGi out it. is wide in crnnn vnfiuUu • Who Quotas tlu* rtnatc k: 


; taCramciitartcs Jrorii ; w|rious ftiiris of ttift * fhSUf A ;>?r ft : on wrltirtB 

fUtth Envk* toSsStobST -f yws- 1 V»t <4 

5? SoSSffi , ‘^Gregorian. In any symposium it .iumjis i n porspo* , 
Mus book- Uf ri Moreton suborns' t he . tlv ®*.yV_ t h is wlde in scope , rolla bio 

9^o"np fp a Hgofaps aad ^ havo found Jc a useful refer- 
Wtkal analysis. tf.$oO*ford 1 'Aeohguel P nCQ work for students. Its editor 

-fi®”® of the second- wave pioneers. 


“ vl on evei-yciiing, ineii er*n- r, 
thine would be rational. Australians’ 
polmcal imaginations may fre- 
quently be oxpressod in dienwm- 
able language of dollars and uw 
but great wnlls of concrete and sud j 
and continental networks of pe« 
Lrnnsmission lines con also be l« 
stuff of dreams. Australian nlsw 
Ians can be sceptical about [be nt 
of "national tfeveiopnienL 
is sonic good dry writing nbbiii i a 
in this book- — but it is rare to.flM 
one of them who has been abb » 
write df tho economic obsess* 
with such dotnehmant that- one lew 
ono Is redding about the realirarioq 
of a culture, Perhaps they aw w 
much part of it themselves. 

There muy be another region 
Writing about Australian liisionrwi 
only recently become aeademicufl 
respectable and the coaching of « 
has- not— eVen yet— achieved 
tested respectability. One of the & 
viewers of. this book pointed W 
"that the first of Its significantly 
decessors was part of a volunleM 
the Cambridge . History, of the BriM* 
Bmpti-e, in which' Australian nij™7 
was seen as a brahch of BnUf 


abchaeqlogy 

olL'i-iiun war, whether ii was "fhil- 
5t|.« fur Whitlam lu attack u 

f nve mm- General who had sucked 

Scclr Ffdeiaiii.n dinmunced A us- 

The hesitrtiicv a limit handhng u 
. ....... canvas- that enn cumc Fmm 

liie'dc^irc to avoid liu- immature is 
Jhown most significantly m Aus- 
iratian hisinrians* Gniure ‘ » 

soti.il history. soc * a! hi: slo, y 
1 mean m. mo thine more than the 

fmliiics-plns-olher-nits approach that 

can suit the purposes of a book 
such as A New JhstorV of AusOfr 
liu. I hud In mind the ability to 
transcend divisions; such os pol ■ 
Lies”, Sari”. “ mining Abori 
nines" ami make something widei 
„f ilii-iii. «r a I the very If.isl tu 
. .mm-tiii-iis between rheni. 

IVbai has bet-n achieved bv a few 
Ii.k iit-fii the creation of u complex 
- ,„i-icty Maiiiiiiig Clark’s three- 
voliiine Ihstnni might be seen ns 
the Iasi uf ilie great iilneteentu-ceii- 
nn-v niivt-U. one of those multi- 
voliinte works that created the illu- 
sion of u complex society in which 
characters ” move, their conduct 
both .expressed and limited by the 
dimensions and difficulties of the 
society as well as by personal oddi- 
ties; but in this case the society 
itself also has character interest, ’ 
growing in 60 years from a few hun- 
dred persons unloading their stores 
beside a creek to the idea of a new 
people inhabiting n continent. Some 
of the recent regional histories 
(themselves an encouraging achieve- 
ment) have also been good at this : 
they picture the wilderness, then 
,lhe development of a “ society ” 
within it. (More exactly, the 
replacement of a brqwn- society with 
a white,) 

One of the remarkable ways in 
which Australians inhabited what 
tliey came to see as their continent 
lay in leaving most of it uninhabited, 
becoming, by one type of measure, 
the most urbanized society on 
earth. Equally remarkably, this 
whole social theine has been ignored 
"by historians. In A New Historo of 
Amtraffa there Is ua sustained 
attempt (not even five or six con- 
secutive pages) 1 to portray Austra- 
lia as a suburban civilization : the 
few mentions^, the suburbs get are 
mainly in connection with public 
works or private, building and con- 
struction. Even when the suburban 
nature of Australia does receive 
i 'treatment, as in Sean Glynn’s 
pamphlet Urbanisation in Australia, 
U 88-1900, it is likely to be treated 
under- hard, “ male " headings— the 
economic, the geographic, the 
demographic, the political — rather 
man being about peoplo living in 
houses.' Sean Glynn avoids soft; 
female crackpot tery by going so far 
! |s to' assert that "Australia — far 
from being oV becoming a nation 
apart— was really one small uart of 
8fi international urban, or suburban, 
culture, created by western civilisa- 
tion*?, • 
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As ii turned nut, it Ikis been h.-fr 
to a wQiuiiil l>> show the way. 
Duvcr luv KiiigMuii begun work tin 
her honk Alp Wife, Mu Dmtghlvi anil 
Pfifir Aliini .Inn with a special in- ; 
tercst in women and mirk in Ails- j 

trnliii from iln- l,%<k tu thu l ( j!Ui», ] 
hut il is also a hook about ihc 
develop me ill of Australian snbui- • 
bin, done, like "line social history, i 
so thnt it is nil of a piece. Tile 
new need io write iibuut history all 
over again so ihot it includes women ' 
might liberate the writing of social 
history In Aiisii-aliu. Ir must direct 
historians to the suburbs where, 
very largely, Australia exists. 1 
Already, ii] Barry Humphries's ■ 
comic c rent ion Edna F.vcrage we 1 
have a myth of the “ typical Aus- 
tralian'' u.s a suburban ivumnn. 

T. H. living, with n coll eng uc. is 
now engaged in a full-length stmlv 
of class structure in Australian" his- 
tory. There has been sonic hand- 
ling of myths — both the ruugli 
myths of universal matesliip and the 
smooth myths of universal respect- 
ability — but little concern with tha 
creation of social types and social 
styles, tiiose complex social crea- 
tions by which we simplify exis- 
tence and organize our actions. It 
is through invths, types, styles and 
a few Other forms of folk art that 
we exist, : at its must ambitious this 
Is what suciul history should be 
about. 

Even the most obsessed compilers 
of political chronicles should- have 
, some knowledge of these stereo- 
types. It is not enough to say that 
farmers have a majority of votes 
in the present Australian Cabinet, 
however reinarkuhle this may be In 
the world’s most urhanized nation. 
It comes through more precisely in 
details of stereotypes : the Prime 
Minister comes from a district of 
“ squatters ”, half eighteenth-century 
British squire, half Argentine 
estanciero ; the Deputy Prime 
Minister comes from a district of 
“ cockles”, small fanners, fearful 
of markets, resentful of denied 
honour. 

In the writing about Australian 
history, as lit some other kinds- of 
Australian academic work, 
empiricism sometimes runs wild. 
Generalizations are feared. Meaning- 
lessness is safer. (I must add that 
at its best the empiricism works 
very well, even if it can do so only 
by following up fields already laid 
out by the generullzcrs, as it has, 
for example, In studies of Austra- 
lia’s founding fathers, the convicts, 
or its early pioneers, the traders.) 
The retreat into empirical- mean- 
inglessness Is; no doubt, partly a 
desire to maintain -international 
standards, but I think it can go 
beyond methodological purity, the 
| desire for professional respec- 
tability and the vision oF; writing 
, about history M scientifically \}t 
’ can become at times the familiar 
fear of Australian novelty. In a 
- culture where so much was derived 
1 that elites can see maturity as act- 
• ing like people In other countries, 
i and the uniquely Australian can 
1 seem as imnioture as criticizing a 
’ Governor General,, it can be safer 
! to stick to details. That way you 
won’t find anything out. 


Ship of state 


By D. M. Wilson 


KUHI.ItT IIKUCI -Atm (Hill : 
The Sutlnii Ifmi Sliip-Ktiri.il 
Valium- l 

712pp. Biiii-.li Mu-vum 
cJiimis. £4**. 


iiiuiiills III i lie diivld MluVC ill <m lid 
III.*.- a liiimiA 1 !, and i lie “liiiip" 
Iwu'iiu.--; a “lyiv”. Tin- ULadviuic 
omnium ii.v ha, .ilr.o sv.j lien veil ,i 
iviUniug tii li2~-40 from r u 

n-vi .inii id the -.lii|>’-; line-., lilt prt- 
stnrv nr nli.tiKv «1 a body un»l 
iiiiciu-iouk liiLiirit-s iiho'H i lie Cliri:- 
li.m umiviM <>i [lie bun til and iliu 
iik-n tit v m the per -.on in w-hii .u 
hoiiiiui this treasuitf was laid 

do v. II. 

Now .it 1..M the maieriul is 
living jiiopei tv piL-iuiilL-d- and 11 is 
drv.i-jful hi ili ink of i lie series oV 
ft: vi situ IK, patallL'l i, iiinlei-liiiilV4s, 

uKcliiinurions unci dukiiaU which 
will iiiulmihicdly Inlltnv this pulili- 


The ship-bill iul In, HI Su lion lino h .^T,, : , , L' , J, !: 

i!“ Sre ".df K I« ili «K “if !S2 sols »; 

summer 1 ’., f 19.W. S li"ivw* the liche M Icmi-ll 6 ' '‘s IiM! 

.wT, 1- ' i C .L 1 ; \ K Z'f ' W‘ l » (• ndim Ihc illy fulluw this publi- 

ir onion. I my so It will do bank mi u 
’■ r I,.!’ C , ! ! m, " ... Iiimihur nf points jnd 1 nm .sure 

to i in <t c liy i lie Hiinsh Mi st. um. j| lut salf-reNpeciiug Angln- 

Fuur volumes are plmmcil ol which e.,.. ..,;u i, ,i,u ► ,r 

?C°e n Vmeen IMS .‘n’d'MjS!’™ “ « P-ofeX..! audience, 

also Includes an inventory of the Some general remarks of criti- 
finds, a study of rhe coins'' found ‘asm are in order. The book Is 


with the burial and a discussion ok' 
the identity of the person burled 
with, or commemorated by, ; the 
deposit. To tli is is added o note un 
'the Treasure Trove inquest on die 
find and tho publication of the 
original excavator’s diary. Volume 
2 will ' comprise a description anil 
discussion of the urnis, armour und 
jewelry? volume. 3, a description 
and discussion of the other, more 
domestic objects; and volume 4 
will be a volume of Interpretation, 
together nidi an accuunr of the 
technical and conservation work 
carried out by the British ' 
Museum's research laboratory. 

T?iese volumes — when .finally 


difficult to use,- partly because of 
its physical size-— it weighs eleven 
pounds. Ir would have been much 
easier lo handle, and the pictures 
more easily referred to, |ntd it been 
published in two volumes, one of 
text and one with illustrations. 
This is indicative nf a lack nf edi- 
torial control, which is also evident 
in many minor inconsistencies and 
in rather . too much elaboration 
(purriciilnrly in the natural scienti- 
fic reports). The volume has a 
most perverse .series of ’* bibliogra- 
phies” (in reality, lists oE -sources). 
A “general bibliography ” is nccom- 


cxLiiv.uioil plan--. This impuricjiit 
piece «if ■■juic.r ciiticism lui 
iLSulied in tiie iiiiuiijihaiit luoduc- 
tinn of new and justified pliiiis of 
die lmrird d<.-pn>,ii and of the -.hip- 
hmijl. Tim l eex.il Vd linn rjf i Ii 
.'■hip ill i lie late 1%IK, to^eiliei 
with wmk on the ■■tigin.il records 
has added greaily to our knuw- 
k-dge nf ihu hnijul. nm only 
her aust* of the ulijecis found in the 
re-excavation uf ilu- <p<i,l-iiert|>'-. but 
;ikn Lhl'uiii'll i lie iilieipieliiliitK of 
the ticice-. uf vviiiid Irmud in (he 
vicinity uf the burial clumber. 

The IiiiiiiIiihI lui&t!-> de Voted in 
the ship, written largely .by A. C. 
Evnns form ' the- cute- of the 
vuliime. They are detailed, clear 
anil concise, und include a careful 
umip.it isun witli mher ships found 
in north -v.es rum Europe. Apart 
from a .slightly - specious and hesit- 
ant atteqtpt to put a Mil in the 
Sutton Hoo ship, we. have hore a 
firm statement of current ideas 
about ship-building in Anglo-Saxon 
Engl mid. The ship was 27.1 mfrir&j 
Jong, and was rowed by forty oars* 
men; ir wns almost certainly; not a 
s ni ling ship ; h was clinker-built, of 
nine strokes a .side, with no keel and 
a Fixed steering position on. the ntar- 
bonrd side. The examination' Of -the 
Sutton Hon ship, tngcihar with the 
recently discovered vessel from the 
Graveuey marshes 111 Kent, adds 
im measurably to our knowledge of 
ship-building' in the north. Hero ls 
a vessel lunger than any found in 
Scan d Inn vi an contexts of the Vik- 
ing age, preserved only by.' the con- 
cretions of rotted wood in the soft 
sand of the burial mound, but pre- 


produced— will be thejnostimpor- ‘‘^rles l^belatteV alsoappeaV 
tant individual publication in ■„ tl firstj so ei y ht pages ve 

Anglo-Saxon aichaeolo^ to be wastt ^J and the reader ls never 
undertaken airice the war. The fust „ ir . , u h;ri. to 


ponied by a totally unnecessary sano ™ . tne ounm mouno, out pre- 
series of - classified bibliographies' 1 serye-d In great detail. It tvos, a 
of Five of -the chapters. But all cl,n « ™cm»tac e for the body of 
ih A .n. r i»c in .h. ,i cn . nn .» the East Anglian king who .was 


unoertaKcn imcs in B ™. «« SU1 - E whicll ,-efereiice he is chasing, 

volume is exciting, stimulating and j l 10 pe this mil not be treated as a 

RuU BTu'eVMitforSrS’and P^e,« lor d» voU,n,.. 
patience and the trustees’ faith The gen oral disorganization In 


patience and the trustees’ faith The gen oral disorganization In 
.in a very long-drawn-out project, the make-up of the book is exeni- 
When complete, it will stand with plified by the lack of logic of a 


the. East Anglian king who .was 
buried here between 625 and 640, 
with treasures of gold and silver 
which amaze . us by their quality 
and quantity. 

It is impossible for . the Anglo- 
Saxonist not to remember tho 
words of tiie noct of Beowulf who 
describes rite funeral of the Danish 
king, Scyld: 

They provided him with no lesser 

gifts. 

With t reus ure of the people, than 
did those 

Whu at his beginning sent him out 
Alone over the wuvti. whilst yet a 

child. » 


Childerid I as one of the great textiles in the deposit, followed by di ^ t ^ oso 

compendia of archaeological mate- a series of general comments con- who at his beginning sent him out 
rial of the post-Roman period. corning the vyhule deposit. The Alonc otfei - v u e wuvt-s, whilst yet a 

„ , , , . , . „ , coins are described, catalogued and child. % 

Scholars have been writing about jiiustroted after they have -been die- „ „ • , 2. 

Sutton Hoo for .years, C, W. PMI- • JSJS wfdcfr -|» nriS?' a topsy- ■ gut Mir Hoo more : |&an any other 
Ups, ' the excavator, togsth^r wkJi a turyv ^ay-of looking at them, pl*o- bnn gs- ■ to u fq the 

number of collaborators, pubjlsjied f^dW -Soto Sto unknoS'To the . mood end background .of (he post 
preliminary ' descriptions add ^dlp- £n 0 w^ There ^a^t^ Obsea. of tins great epic. ■ !_-• _il - 

cussions of the ftad almost as Aoqii ^ Qn w j th Swedish! parallels , ^ hvood's Fiehtlne Sliii&o f 

ScteTk .WjjStt, in CtL : 50 To 0t, S' fed d „n V M "o) C "Sp» 

2-Msr *t. arias -■ £%z 

self has kept up a steady stream of roimecHon lust because a pseudo- . LI— Vu!* nP^-Aa 1 finvtat llnlntl. 


papers ion various aspects or ok n cnmeo occurs at Old Uppsala , is DfOirldai detaiT of design 

over thirty years. It is bewildering carry i ng art ijisirbstnutifll argmneiu .. t Ttlstorloa of individual 

SK fave 1 changed torrp. The But' much - of . (he book^deser^es class - of- ship. *The illustrations ore 

SuL^ taiPtlf “"wander?* and iirnlsd, .1 would pardcularly. .single an impqr ton t part Pj ■ 

beMroi ^ii ol -a "sceptre"; the out the patient work - which' h|s most of , them are .action photo, 

helmet sprouts neck guards, rite gone .Into the collation oS the 1??9 graphs. 


, ,,w M3 H DIHII1.II v. - 

impeciel history. Of those cornfflli- 
ted to- the task of establishing 
tralian history as a respect*"* 


-s.'t*) l - Sail ® *1 
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Archjbafd Cox 


J hose blind mouths leading the blind ? '- ,v , . .- : ! fancy. There has had io be a *ttsg 

And nothing at all they shu ■ ‘ '■;■ :.i !'• tnristonetf ;on th? npparatulT^v 

Has power to enchant ihe mind i : i ■ ■ scholarship and there.Has somen^ . 

4 . been a mervousness obout any eWj 

- *--- - s £ f ®> Prthodom themes, the kiwj. 

' V'iT-'..' themes that' will apt . get the BJg.r.i 
^ : ’*•" ' - v .0 f - Australian, history /-fisdy ' -•■ 

■es 1 ne °d.'thep\ ■'>! . • tntlon at meoringa of faculty j® 

% rtiPjsXi ke0 >2$ l h c M&rr- ;'1.’ Committees. . With excaptiqns g 

(Lcutiurai RratU It « flntn ‘‘ -- *. . ..been •a'.dUffdeh6B-'altouft.'^ it ^:?- ' .1 


os . Geoffrey Blaldey fhpiri 
been a a^den6e alwuft v4r itirt ® 
the'educareu general reader- j- 
Tjipre- has , been- a glnular co^^qj 
■with academic, respectoblnW^g 


f Classical Influence's on The Mycenaean Wnrld . Land Law and Registratkm 

• .i- ; uawai w J0HNeH ^ D wi C K ■ s . rowton simpson 

EUYOpB^A LllltUtC . A fully-illustrated summary of the reBults of An authoritative survey ofthahlatofy, ^ 

■■ A 1X1500-1700 ’ recent research into Mybariaean Greece. For . . !*»Mlpte3»idpwQ^ . / 

; - ■. .theflrattlmewecancomplementthB . . --thrpM0ho.ulttevwridby«^ -::'5 

;* : : ... Thepe studies Illu8trate tho different ways In i- r . .descrlbtlonBwrltteilby^yoenaBenB' . . : llfetlmeflexperjerice of t^ 8 

.. V / ; ' - ^ . -Mr: which th B Renalssanc»madeuseqflt9da89lcdl . t h0rnse lvL. How tha nevv^videnwean be, , 1 ^ 

‘ . ! heritage, and how a variety of techniques were . - mad9 10 contribute to our khowiadge of the?® ' 

.v-.^bmploy^tbtrfn^m darticalrrtetpnh|fio . people Islhe theme .of 1 

-.- ! ; that It dould leeivice tho soeial.pnd cultural : • ba of interest to everybody intereatedtn Gfeek • ■ • ; subject iViofe itturledlStQly MrnprehenBlolB. 1 v - . 

' ’ purposes of Renaissance man. archaeology and history. ' ; ' £30.00 not -I 

. £12.50 net Hard ooveraffLBO net . ' -i- 
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Herd oovei‘a£7.BO net . 
Paperback £2.90 net 


'front bhtli the vsd] 
hud 1 thd .scholars 
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'j£S*y r ®S lc ilJdlTi-ntd Ubcrrv.riCiar { JertiMririCi ■ l 
uisCrimimiliqn, ili.e f«cdorti orihe pressi' L^wfoi^, almost tW 
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science M . The kind, of thh‘g £ ^ ; 
now, and then' about hojr .X 
traliahs : should . replacf . 

! monarchic „ conatltudoji . w 1 ”. "jnj, ■ 
; publicaq .{and democratic) !--WW[J&_ , 
.tion can set sdmepoliUcal sCJCCyrj. . 
. teecli - on . edge, That seenu tne /j|. 
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Catch a rising star 


DAVID DAHL and flAMCY KKHOE ! with happiness, fa mil 
rifJ „ ihe security of apph 

Youns Judy was 0|| j ier rtWI]> a , 

250pp. Hart- Davis, MncGiblion. £4.95. paid in give pleasure. 


By Gavin Lambert 

she had ussocinted being “ up there ” 
with happiness, family approval and 
the security of applause. Now sho 
was oil her own, a studio property 


ROBERT WINDELER : } . 

• entiy, interview the star’s surviving 

Shirley Temple sister, the authors have researched 

160pp. W. H. Allen- £3.50. the Gumm family background in 

— — close, often fascinating, detail. They 

give a convincingly strange portrait 
When Judy Garland was still D f a childhood normal on the sur- 
Francos Gumm and onlv two years . face, filled with precarious hidden 
old, a family friend commented that tensions. Aware of these tensions 
“ she Just loves to be up there . without knowing tlie reason for 

f, Up there” was the stage or a them, Judy could only sense .that 

movie theatre in Grand _ Rapids, after one of her performances, 
Michigan, whore vaudeville acts everything seemed beucr. The main 

S receded the silent picture; Frank problem was Frank Gunim’s bl- 
unim managed the thentre, Ins sexuality. The book tells us only 

wife Ethel played the piano and timt he liked teeiingo bays, hm does 

encouraged her two older duiighicis mu indiam.’ whether lie was lump- 
to form a singing team. Almost as tnl lo form uii iihcruaiive luiuiinii- 
soon ns she Joined ft, the little giri ship, nr »vns suiisfii'd hy occiisioiial 
look over; her voice developed ii cnirijiiiMvc* release. Jfe seems to 
precocious range mid power, she have u voided open semi did, but was 
herself no exuberance that brought lf , 0 subject uf considerable mider- 
dnwu the house. .ground gossip. Ethel’s reaction was 

In the late 1920s the Gumm family to centre her life on her children, 
joined (he great migration lo Los particularly on Judy. She becamu 
'Angolas: Frank took over a movie the classic stage mother, obsessed 
theatre in an outlying suburb and nud ruthless, although the book 
Ethel devoted most of her rime to Insists that she was a confused, 
driving into the city and getting her driven woman who never under- 
children booked as performers. Thu stood her own motives. This is 
Gumm sisters became the Garland probably true, but it Is also true 
sisters. Frances became Judy, and at that she never understood her child, 
thirteen was auditioned at MGM. Unconsciously, at least, she exploited 
Louis B. Mayer placed Her under her, and Garland's later bitterness 
contract and launched her in The toward her mother is less surprising 
WiRB-d of Oz. Her father, to whom than the anchors seem to think, 
she always felt particularly close, 

died before the movie appeared David Dnhl and Barry Keboe are 
and Judy later spoke bf his death young social workers, and the prob- 
es '* the most terrible thing that ever Jem with their” book is its ense- 
bappendd to me”. It began an history approach, always a limits- 
estrangement from her mother that tion when the subject is also an 


Although they did not, appar- 
itlv. interview the star’s surviving 


S receded the silent picture; Frank problem was Frank Gun 
imim managed the thentre, his sexuality. The book tells 
wife Ethel played the piano mid t l,ut lie 'liked teenage hoys. 


projected a fervent. image of inno- and chat family- happiness explains 
cent childhood just at tne moment her love of vaudeville, the place 
when childhopd and innocence hpd .where she always felt most at home 
beeii irretrievably, lost.' Until then ana to which she returned after the 




1 collapse of her movie career. But 
1 the decisive tragic element in her 
i life was the lack of someone to 
sustain her after The Wizard of Oz 
made her a star. Abandoned to suc- 
cess. she became Its victim, more 
addicted to it than to any of the 
drugs she also took. The manic 
energy, in her case as in her 
mother's, was self-generating and 
self-consuming, because her motors 
ran on constant anxiety. 

Her finest film, A Star is Born, 
was in many ways autobiographical, 
for its cllchfi situation of the rising 
actress in love with a falling 
alcoholic star was a paraphrase of 
her life. Again like her mother, she 
was always involved with men 
weaker than herself. (She once 
described Ethel as “n lonely and 
determined ' wmiiuu ", and snid 
i hut she herself w.i-s repeating the 
paucru.) In A Star is Born her 
iwn most remarkable numbers, 

“ Horn in a Trunk " and ” The Man 
Who Got Away”, wore the pillars 
on which she built, tile myth of 
her ndult life : the child fated to 
a glittering hut .solitary .showbiz 
life, and romantic .disappointment. 
"To know oneself is to foresee 
oneself and . to foresee oneself 
amounts to playing a part” 
(Valfiry). It Is impossible not to • 
believe that Garland foresaw her 
part to the end, when' she collapsed 
on a lavatory 6 ?at at the age of 
forty-seven from * an overdose of 
life. The remarkable thing is that 
she played it with such intensity- 
and acid humour, aware that she 
had nowhere to go but determined 
to make the journey unforgettable. 
No one could have been more “up 
there” than she was at her own 
funeral, with an audience of 21,000 
filing past the open bier in which' 
she fay dressed ih her fifth wedding 
dress. 4 

Shirley Temple is a less ambitious 
book, a straightforward compilation 
of biographical facts from whieh the 
outlines of a character qmerge j and 
the contrast between it and Judy 
Garland’s character is fascinating. 

I .Shipley Temple became a star af the 
problem, 





£*//’ F »? nk Gumm ^ the early 1930s. Right, Frances at two ends i 
half. Pictures from Young Judy, by David Dahl and Dairy. Kehw, ! 


mainly because her talent was never 
particularly Important to her. 
Realizing that she was not going to 
succeed as an adult actress, she 
changed direction. She was not un- 
ambitious, but -unlike Garland she 
had an instinct for respectability. 
The failure of an early first mar- 
riage seems not to have upset her 
any more seriously than ’the end of 
her first career, and she . retrieved 
both situations. The tap-dancing 
skill that amazed Bill Robinson 
metamorphosed into u diplomatic 
technique that impressed Henry 
Kissinger, and she is now the Ameri- 
can ambassador to Ghana and the 
confident, matronly wife of' a 
successful business executive. Al- 
though a Republican, she dissociates 
horself from the more right-wing 
filpt. Actors, Ronald Reagan and 
George Murphy, who also graduated 


to politics : ** l*m a fiscal consent | 

. tive, liberal to moderate on doma 
tic issues, and very liberal inte-i 
nationally.” She describes Elcuu 
Roosevelt, whom she first met « 
the set or Little Miss Broadway ii 1 
1937, as an “ Inspiration She bh[ 
little connection between Sblrlejf 
Temple Black and the child modi i 
star, yet id n way her roles stfli 
dominate her, as they ■domioBiri 
Garland. She was always playing i 
little Miss Fix-It, saving situeifos 
and marriages, working fot a lid;, 
efficient world. Today she ha 
created that world -for herself and 
talks In sincere, simplistic ten*! 
about serving her country, wljifli 
she defines as encouraging “IS . 
business interests” and "matentlj 
child care She also foresaw b« 
part, and knew it .lay well (his side 
of tlie rainbow. 


Proprietary brand-image 


••• ’ 


American 

Publisher 


,r* 7~~ : ■ * d 1 ® pupils.” Mr Murdoch moves a newspaper that once sold m«J 

: By Phlllin KlriehfleV - Into the United States and in ho than five million copies a day. ft | 
* . .time. Mr. Regap tells us. “his moved into the United States 

— - 1 — 7 muscles are- flexed and ho has his bought some * papers, there, an 

Hiitfnw BMiiu . bltte . n bard -on America’s started a new tabloid, the watt* 

SIMON RBQ^N! 1 • noWspaper collarbone”. .■ National Star, which looks hb 

Uuperl-.I^rdoch ' .v . ■ , i-Thiit said. Mr Rdgan has a lot 5S ,n *« I aven more successful W 

ABujinMs Biography , ■ ,of jjici^tins '<Wbl V-fif «« S«„. ■ 

246pp. Angua and Rbbertson.- £1.80. M\irdbch s Australian background. Mr Ronnn r( v « us a series d 

ary father Sir ^ ch &V a , d - what" heiX pen portrait, of,» 
Riinerc .Murdoch-. Is the mo* su* .a war correspondent ^ ^Uipoii 

.ressful newspaper . proprietor i m and a newspaper proprietor in the !f? bltS i osd 

Britain and among the top five in baronial stile, more common in w l y °* hfe 1 ^ ‘SW 
the world. Last vear when tlie Australia rhnn . i-ha |h Q environment he dom 


SIMON REQ^N : ’ i -. * ■ 

Uupei;(-.iyinr<ioch ,: .v 
A Business Biography 


, SopSr r in ‘ondT riSra ri « 7 e ft** enfml « 53 

Britain and among the top five in baronial style, more common in K 8 way - of V 

the world. Last year when tlie -rest Australia than the British rdader Sft areMWwlh 

of the industry was struggling to might imagine. He describes — but fnriofoofoi MurSnchand wJiat 

fhR V irSn Un ? e ^ the { 3oint j m P aCtof miich detail as one wduld mlkJahim ’ run ^eraaFnsonfetblf 

ihe economic recession and the Soar- like— how young Rupert, fresh from S rhe reader is 

o * newsprint Mr Mur. Oxford, was Ousted j?om his faS lf t a wfth 8 morr que S tlon S ? 

□OCh’s News. -Tt'if'nT-narinnn! ■ uihUV ' Dflnflr. TIm ttf.rt.lJ .( IPH . Wltn mOlc <|Uts 


-w . ■<* ' 


'J| , ^Check Lists , ::i- 


ihe economic recession and the Soar- 
ing. -price of newsprint, Mr Mur. 
dock s News International, which ' 
owns; among others, the newspapers 
The Sun and the News of , the World. 
U , P90' a t : massive - profit, 

double, that. oE tne previous year. 
HI* parent company, Cruclen Invest- 
ments, controls newspapers and 
television stations. In Australia and 
newspapers .in the United S tates and 
Britain, and is looking for .more. 
When other circulations 1 doirllna. 
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The old home acre 


A full-time condition 


By Eric Korn 

l9AAC^A3llKn^ \\tiCXM. : 
Passions 

,112pp. Cape- M-95. 


Reb Mesh u lam uf Szpebrzesyn Tiicrc are no glums, for “ in lucra- 

(szirz) who misspelt u Hebrew word tiirc, as in our dreams, dcillh does _ 

and let in u host of demnns. But not exist". But there mu the revu* R v MiHlflpl Irwin 
Meyer concludes that there are no nams, the possessed : Hnnka, who Dy lvll '- ,ldCJ 11 " IB 
such tilings as errors: “How can blights a literary tour uf Argentina ; - - ------ — 

there be errors if everything comes tlie amazing lady epileptic in "The 

from divine sources ? There arc Admirer ", a piece of Marx Brothers UIA,M iOTOK s 
spheres where nil errors are trims- knockaboul ; the sexually rapacious In the Beginning 
formed into trulh. This gift of and destructive vampires in " A Tale jr 4 nu Heinuinanii £4 r .O 
transforming error ro LUfli, of find- of Two Sisters" and “The Witch”. ?_ pv ‘ . . V . . 


. n.-lamin Schwartz sense in craziness, enables we recognize the demon here : it ' ' complexity ihe author has miscul- 

RejJniR about "c i ife ^ S jiger to face horrors without is tbe c/iederWs adolescent ter- i, l t Ua Beginning relates the chang- culated. His patteramg is too care- 

who literally lays j 1 regret it, flinching and lilln-i'ity ivichout ror, the aboriginal Momma who iug fnrtuuos and attitudes of ilia ful. ww Insistent. When every small 

line for a fe ,r .'' a1 r . Liu Bardeles with corpsmg. survived to haunt Lenny Bruce aiul Luries, a Jewish family living in episode or description is made the- 

nr about Haim w" " QW j s in this collection he continues to Portnoy, In all her trail sylvan ian the Bronx. In particular it is the marically relevant there is u lost 


We recognize the demon here : it 
is the c/iedei'-bny’s adolescent ter- 


. : “ TfTiz.H'.zu? xoincihing much larger iliaii this. 

Ow Tvu/in Whut Duvid Lurie • learns of scrip- 

By MlCliael Irwin lure or history, What lie hears about 

■ • - - — — his parents’ past, what he eudurus 

— ■ ' : himself in the way of uccident or 

CHAIM l'OTOIC : cruelty all become aspects of a 

In the Beginning ‘‘"Jf 1 * experience- ihe Jewish ex- 

4Mpp. Heinuniaiiii. E4.S0. ,he re.ul.ins Iull„c» and 

CODiplOXity the BUthfir h«S miSCill- 
ln the Beginning relates the chang- culated. Ills patterning is loo care- 


1,1 iii,uu>. nn* is wins fiiun ne Ltmuuues in * ui 

his bewitched s ““ al ® _g se nsa- do what he does so well, digging splendt 

aware of a model ately j^. ow deeper die oid home acre, the Polish natural 

linn ; an urgent aesirc shtetl before the holocaust and its our 11 

what happens ne«- .-nu-ino^ survivors and escapees in Amerlcu, people 
literary theorists ^ lmnr0DW in bpth places a rich population of devils 

a readers interest is an pr p fanatics, scribes and holy fools, to tl,e y w 
reuse: Singer compounds the teiony ^ nothinfi o£ dybbuks, demons, In . 
by going oil and telling y and sorcerers. They are “ a minority narrate 

happens next. Worae his of a minority’. .in whom tlie Has- 

narration ,IUS r.VfL 1 , ? t U |i th^Record- sidic tradition ^ivds, to whom .lib- « Do 
writes like an angel it is tne Kecora* — ., .. uo 


splendoiu-. But Singer's super- stn ry of David,' the narrator, and of the spontaneity that Mr Potok’s 
natural makes no more demands on 0 [ tne shaping of liis character and fluid, associative mode of remuils- 
our metaphysic rhan this: “ If vocation by the influences among ceuce seoms to require. He proceeds 
people could only see how ninny which he grows up. His earliejL too cautiously, as though fearful of 
devils and imps hover ahouL tliem, recollections go buck to the late spilling a drop of his meaning. An 
they would all perish from fright.” 1920s when Max, his father, who incidental effect is to make Jewish- 
Tn •' Ruhlmth in Pnrtim-il » tha haA *ou(ht witli rilsudski's army ness .scorn ail exliaustingly full-rime 
nni-ro^r ic roKUinir nmn.f against tlie Cossucks and had later condition Imposing a conversational 

ISES™ ,s shown a rabbinic manu * organized resistance to the Polish style that mov.es only between the 
..‘1 ■ . , . . , „ pogroms, was prospering in' real gnomic and the wry. 

« 5® j l r ® j”?, L „ j s „ „ , u : „ „ estate and able to assist friends and But the most important aspect of 


wriLes nice an o«b=* “ « ""7ITo oral causes are a bore and Israel « — . — r: ... .. estate anu aoic to assist mentis aaii nut me most important aspect of 

ing Angel— that tho liappeavig is as an jmlevancd. The Final Solution Im afraid I undei stand nothing relatives to leave 4 Europo for the the miscalculation is thRt, wirbin Hie 
iiiuvirable as the growth of a tree, , gnmfl rhi „ - tl , e haye befill else. ... safety of the United States. The larger context the author has 

no matter how bizarre its suape. m o VOI i to neurns is by reading about. His universality is rooted in bis own Depression brings poverty and near- created, hfs hero is Insufficiently 

He is a master of endings: the but ; a p&rvas i ve presence that kind, to whom, with resignation, despair; but after a period of interesting. The accounts l of hft 

expected without bathos, or the needs only sidelong reference— without extenuation, he returns: denioralizntion Max learns a new numerous • Illnesses s 6 em too 

unexpected without trickiness. The « ^ war made a quick mess of the Thelr w i ve8 , w uii dyed hair and | rod ° B » d . , b 2 ta L JufliP'S.id ol » v J*»*ar designed to extort tho 

surprise is often in a single phrase family ». heavily made up faces, smoked [ an,il y fortunes. Meanwhile David, raadors sympathy. Whan David is 

iliat shifts the 1 moral value of what , , T e wishncs^ of his stories cigarettes dealt cards laualied between painful bouts of illness. Is shocked by newspaper pictures of 

^.tSu^.^rs-sa 


Their wives with dved hair and lrado °, nd b ®B lns , 1° r t e , 8 , lor S l J\ e obviously designed to extort tho 
hflavilv made n faces smoked famil y fortunes. Meanwhile David, reader’s sympathy. When David is 
cigarettes dcalr P cards ’ lauElied between painful bouts of illness. Is shocked by newspaper pictures of 
5 !f^ r 2 i 5 -. s ’---* nl Jii Ca f a 8, ..«» a 8 U > emerging as a scholar and a can- liberated prison camps "a rdd 


mnod from tension 10 wry resisna- ct> i our so th e occult element never 
lion, from uproar to solemnity, or b ecome8 spookiness. Ho might 
hack. The Warsaw express J^ 1 SS 5? count as . tho groatost ghost-story 


nL gar nhfi S ;««* al Iii C 1 <»i ailBl ' e d ‘emerging ns a scholar and a can- liberated 'prison ’ camps "a rdd 

SE 22 W- Miidulm riiefln*. dWat® * or ordlnatioii. Tlie story haze « blurs his vision : « I needed 
anHaFnaffM^nf tha ^nirnntlandl clofiOS lvlth tl,B ° nd ° f lha J GC0I, m t0 DlUei * the photogroplia Of Bergen 
Wap«w P 55S?.»».« v as t how World War. Word comes that all Belscn and 1 could not do it.” To 
^ naniSe fa I ?Rld Y to mv«If If lho fami, y’ s Huropeaii relarivos— achieve bis aim he scrambles down 
tha Cfeiliol, L s r y fi* Will n,ore t |,m i a hundred of them— a dangerous bluff whore 0110 of his 

... - “ ,e Messiah Is to coma, he will ]j avc d j ed j n concentration camps, gchoofmates hod died. He readies 

Mmz: , sentative of n .genre. His spirits, have to come to them because D av j(j j s prompted by tiiia -news to the bottom bruised and bleeding. 

!iu 1 ? ** though fearsome, are not uncanny. there are no others. B decision that alienates his strictly Quo etui see what Mr Pot ok is about 

n5? ,■» 1 « . Orthodox, father: a decision to hero and still feel that slich a pas- 

Would he do it agaui ? 1 . i. more into secular Bible scholar- sage hus an awkward flavour of 

2 s ., V • t 11 K fiTi I T| U 1 I ship, to study with goyim and ques- self-dramatization, of afficlousoeas 

“Not for Heyele” XI/ tion traditional Jewish doctrine. in grief. 

brains with a description of a fear- -J == mcMent-and there are ninny-is RSf „ a i” recall He catches beauti- In E. G. rerrauh’s Spoil! (253pp. 

f °} . n 0 ,S^?Pt Rv David Wilson evidently founded On fact. f ully t iie atmosphere of a family Collins. £3^0), mining engineer Ian 

Yiddish 11 teranr frauds uud back- Oj L/dVlU VTllawii The trouble is that this relent- party or a school quarrel. Rarer Danclock, trying to bnng in an oil 

biters: ^ I don t let anyone slander — = — ■ — r~7^ less catalogue of incident, by turns than this is tha skill with which he well in the Can adian Arctic, has to 

you-in front of me. And what don t bizarre and boring, is housed in a shows how what a child learns and contend not only with impossible 

they say. That you re a snob, a JOSEPH WAMBAUGll : narrative built brick by brick with what it experiences arB fused and natural conditions, but also with 

cynic, a misanthrope, a recluse. But . Clmlrbovs each character waiting in tlie wings transformed by tbe imagination. As impatient directors, unscrupulous 

I, Pearl Leipziger, defend you like . , . Nj | , for tbe night his number comes up. an evoention of n religious child- competitors, powerful politicians, 

a lioness.” These creatures sur- 34Gnp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. What Mr ^ arabauah caUs « dl0 hood Jn the Beginning is impres- unruly Eskimo labour, ecolor * 

round drunken, bullying Boris and £3.95. incredibly gritty intfmato world' of sive. But the author is aiming at freuka end a sexually starved wife. 

■ «he .r«Bo cof' (hi. vnllx ..ttta , 


T As . _ _ . -i ^ _ - J WUUiil Qfil , UiV Ai uuiuol ^uu 0 i~a»ui j 

Benjamin Scliwarlz, meiruoned wr j ter 0 f the century if- it were not 
alwve. and he marries Heyele his stories are in no way repre- 


Minz: 

“Is he still a fatalist?” 

“He still is." 

" Would he do it again ? “ I 
asked. . . . 

“Not for Heyele.” 

In contrast, “The New Year Party” 
brains with a description of a fear- 
ful gather iug ot nosh-happy 


incident— and there are ninny — is 
evidently founded 6 a fact. 


impatient directors, unscrupulous 
competitors, powerful politicians, 
unruly Eskimo labour, ecology 


Ids subservient chauffeur-chef- ; — r~-j— rr ■■ " ■■ ■■— the radio car’ f (his prolix style 

sK S’Slimy for Tho, choirboys arc cops ao<l ihey 

Harry, and the faithful soi’vant has work late duty in some oi the seam- five phrases) 


Harry, and the faithful servant has 
charged ‘ himself with Boris’s 
iiieiiiorial. He wants to inscribe it 


011 Iris patrolmen in- 
king thread is their 

"Dear Boris, be healthy and happy they' may Happen on a multiple Sue 

wherever you are” but the en- murder or a sly suicide ; be called. f 

graver seems blasphemy — can the upon to padfo 'Jim loploague hoot drtin j f 0 U ^ 0 y P the favours of two 
dead bo healthy ?— and the narrator luma who anjff riuo aj^have had “™ rglj!fld (, a r girls and colourfully . 
is called in to arbitrate. Suddenly felony records since ther jera m . , a bout tile horrors of being 

S LJff' “K J *«. ^ fffiSLtf S-lfiBS? Lff Jremns’oblcenl a ?oJ in a world without pity. 


Harry’s passionate E-eKatenient : = alcoholic who -reams obsce^ a cop m a worm w. uou t 

the narrator is overwhelmed by the tics at passers-by and is known xhoy are a mixed bunch, ranging 
nobility of his uncomplaining friend- to bite nrresdug ofEicors como from the iiear-psychotic Vletiinm 
ship, tliough die reader Is left free up against the misfit who sleeps n vete ran who wears lead-lined gloves 
uot to share hja admiration. furniture stores or jbe eccentric to die -nsltlve graduftto in c wsical 

~ a . , __ w |, 0 saints people red. And there literature whose suicide (in the ver. 

trS?*m ri emC °i J ? m 0 ?i 2 i nal «wv^' Is always the chance of being secon- nacu i Br ho “oata his gun ”) proclpi- 

St ° r u‘ ded to the vice squad, whose serg- tfttea an jnddeiit in the park which 
engiwu glazier * .Meyer Eunuch ° ant £ Irea a walar pistol at perverts ends with the dismissal of most, of 
‘ e 5 da *• t 0 JJP T in f. 1 ®S C ! , I foolish enough to enact their private his colleagues. What they share is 

bullin' at L p wh S fantasies in public lavatories. an endlessly reiiearsed obsession 

SLS Wambauah’s cone are the with tho. cmorional h^rda of polh 


and friends are 


Jonathan the tailor who became real McCoy , two years ago n a clufively by the scum. of die earth.* 

a Talmudic scholar on a bet, the himself a Los Mr Wambaugh feels for his ordinary 

last of Rabbi Mendel who celebrated but the success of- ms oH-dutty ^ . mercilessly pillories their 

tbe fast of Yofti Kippur for two and Ing (he is the author of* Thi! New p^ or y 8 ^ but so. in- 

a half , years, breaking only on du? Centurions and 3 he Onfon F«c ) fetent i v that he manages long ba- 
.Sabbath: “Everything can become persuaded Wm to wro In Ms badg . tenay en£} ^ , loS0 the very S ym- 
,a passion, even .^ernng God.” In This new chronicle of Ufe 1 on the fora to Qn Uie j r be . 

Errors” the same group discuss force is, he claims. . tlie truest noyei 
celebrmed mistakes, Bke that o£ I’ve ever written”: every major halt. 


%iyia Clayton 

CAROLYN .'SLAUGHtBRi ; '.* 

. TheStory ef the Weasel 

■ g5pp. Hirt-bavis, MacGibbon, 

1 * ' J ■' - • • — 

. “^lASiA GQOLDECvf : ! 

■ Geadbye to, Yesterday . 

• 21 ?PP.; Heinen itahn I b^o. 



/Cjrtjjmsiadahter, , in a very a: 
,■ ®ovel,' desfiribes the groi 


thirty, trapped, in a mote ’and "Savos^one unmoved'. 

i iournil. ”-B«ba» OcoUeii’. elxly.njutll 
riduces by keeping , a journal. w n -Hehrlv later date, 


..Wholly, successful, for, amiougn iue. Upst ai n> ppm^airr, ' , "neimne 
: pastiche ,;o? mannered. ‘Victorian won - te verbe"tlie saint north's ■ 
prose is precise, occasionally to toe 0 i d Queen’s gone, God rest : ner . 
point of archness, Catherine as a soul", observes the faithful house- 
narrator is not perfectly «i focus. keaj?fir to her husband. - The Ellon 
She is supposed to be writing in farnliy prove hdr - right. ..Pretty, 
1900 of events that happened twenty wilful Tiffany takes a . teaching- lop, 
years earlier, but her frank analysis apd goes to Hvq in sin with a bis- 
of her sexual feelings suggests 1 a bt- ■ ! wey quarrel bwAuw ha 

erary landscape shaped by - Dr H, jn< thevaevenfeeDth^eqtnry | 

Lawrence . ratner than ; the Browh- and . fagots to wasli up, ■ Her 

-lugs, whom she mentions. She picks br0ther fill becomes iuvolvedvwlA 
up a copy of Olive Schreirtet s The . 4ivorc6e 


90k 


j B to hwk^.tile lhosi oil the present. V 

£n Jean Potts’s A aval Mp' Brotjiiar’s 
Kill**- (176PP-: Gollancz. £3.25), an 
' underdog ■ yourtger : brother. Rians to 


April Books 

■ ■ '« r i n' ■■■ ' Vim/ i n . ... -ii.i n 11 . ■■■■■ — 

COLIN COWDREY 

i M.CiC, . 1 *- 

The Autobiography of a Cricketer 

Not only a personal account of hid out career* but. also an 
outspoken review, of cricket's history in recent decades. . 

. ;• • . . £ 4 -95 

DAVID MARKISH 

TheBeginning 

A year in tlie life of Simon, a Jewish boy exiled with Ins 
family under Stalin to Kazakh ton. fc4-5° 

PETER DICKINSON 
King & Joker 

A practical joker in Bucki ogham. l’alnce, whose japes escalate 
l n violence and finally result in miirdcr, * . *34° 

ANNE ARMSTRONG 
THOMPSON 

Message from Absalom 

A rompntlc suspense thriller jn tlie tradition of Helen ■ • 
■AJacInnesi by^’ncwhoVjilist.v - - ' ^3-5° - 

3 jcMfWi bagoT glurb , v: ' 

Hairoon Al Rasheea ana the . 

. Great Abbasids ; 

' A- vivid cvocation of a great age, by the jiujhof of A Shfff t ..* 

. History of tty Arab Peoples, Great A rab History ma Soldiers 
• of Fortune . ; .! ■. ; • ' *7-5° 

; Angels; .Ood- s Secret Agents . 

Jn his most imp orient' hook for ten yenrs,the vvorld famous 
evangelist takes as Ms Subject one of the most neglected; : 
s spiritual topics^ w : • i 1 - i ,; : . ' .f' 1 * 95 

lEon MORRIS i - 
s ! : I Believe in Revela tion : 


. ' ; -VI*; 

'V '\'u Hr 

y ■ •. ■ * t 

' HW.r 


1 ' V : 1 j >>■ 

: . . 1 i ** 

: - : J 


' : brother as *B -fog There is 8 ding m!deidog 7 ySurtger brmliW P^ns to ■■ ' A new titli in the LBetieve Series edited by Canon MkUmI v II 

: ' a. Tri- C ^^i ne .^ n ^^p ,t ^ceue^ ra ^deri K revpdgBd 0 “ W: older ^ brother- ’|J§ i - • V*-*,-- .*■ ■ &&. II 

aow^i r * tf 4 11 which. thfiir drunken, suicidal wife of her Lj- m & nt any.harm but . 1 ® . 4 ,. ■* ’ = . : 11 

father, .• their brother. vrh»^ u>' its a^vs seemed to do fe A' Wariute. BB , ■ : . 

• '-aStf EpJhS* ,l 5.® r 0O ^ the^ surly, sense ^ ’ends' m: a aouf deatiiJTha, | 

ItfSnkife* *)o '.part, The }Vid3 Sargasso x bixSsfone’; apartment' , house ,. m 

f |SS&d ' lb dirqaf 
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Snakes and ladders 


By Edward Playfair 



ANTHONY WAGNER : 

Pedigree nnd Progress 
Essays In die Genealogical Inter- 
pretation of History 
333pp. Chicli ester ; Philliiuore. £8.75 
until June 30, thereafter £10.50. 

In 1960 Sir Anthony Wagner wrote 
English Genealogy, an excep- 
tionally well ordered and valuable 
book on all aspects of his subject, 
and in 1972 he produced a revised 
edition. Pedigree end Progress car- 
ries on some of his favourite 
themes in greater .detail. Three of 
the essays nave already been deliv- 
ered as lectures; the others ore 
apparently now published for the 
first rime. 

Sir Anthony Jins always been n 
champion of iho utility to his- 
torians of heraldry arid geuen- 
Jogy; ami his position us Garter 
does not persuade him to put the 
former In front of the latter. Yet 
the case is hard to make beyond a 
certain point if judged by cost- 
effectiveness. Thu Ini tin) stage is 
plain factfinding. There are those 
who need to know that Euphro- 
>yne, daughter to Mstislav I of 
Kiev, married the King of Hung- 
ary. To everyone else die fact is 
itiiigu if leant. When one advances 
toward? generalization, the material 
is rather intractable. The early 
records are skewed by rank. In i 
• later days they are* intolerably , 
voluminous and the difficulty of j 
extracting genealogical order in- - 
creases exponentially with the mass ] 
of raw data to ba covered. Large- j 
scale cliometrics arc not an: selec- i 
tion is needed, and there is always i 
a danger of introducing bias- On .t 
the other hand, a limited number -| 
of genealogical examples, which t 
may he inadequate to found a gen- i 
eral. thepry, may 'ba enough to dis- i 
prove one. - , 

, a Thesa BBsayBi thetefote, tend to 

- S. bn jfcHl n K- the tradition of 
Sir William Osier and his 
famous Johns Hopkins 
lectures : _ , ; 

thePrindplesaiuV 
practice of -V. - ■ 

^edicine/19thEd itlon 


*5 ns fun (that which is not fun is 
naturally published or filed else- 
where) ; the explosion of myths 
together with the suggestion rather 
- than proof of generalizations about 
. social history ; and the close study 
of definable inteiconnqctod popula- 
tions. .There is also an interesting 

> essay on the historiography of 
heraldry. 

5 Fact-Finding emi be great fun. 

The essay on the Impossibility, so 
; far and probably permanently, oF 
finding any provable genealogical 
a link inside the Empire (though 
h there are plenty of claims and 
e guesses) between the early and the 
: i late Empire or between the late 
3 Empire and the vast Interconnected 

> corpus of medieval and modern 
a pedigrees is fascinating but odds 
f little to general knowledge. Sir 

Anthony's brief note nnd full pedi- 
e grees demonstrating the spread 
8 over Europe of the Swan Badge, 
from the kinsmen of Godfrey dc 
Bouillon and Ills legendary grand- 
father the Swan Knight ull the way 
down (if I may add the larest 
example) to Lhe Independent 
University, are the purest fun. self- 
sustaining and apparently without 
effect on anything else. 

The second class of generaliza- 
tion can best be lllustratad by Sir 
Anthony’s theme - ' over the years, 
more fully worked out In these 
essays, of the mobility of English 
society. F rom the Co nq ues t 

onwards, it has been a pretty con- 
tinuous game of smtkes and lad- 
ders, with no absolute bars to 
ascent and of course none to 
descent. One can if one wishes to 
exclude as a special ense the best 
ladder of all, which was. the medie- 
val Church. Nothing prevented the 
low-born -lad of parts from rising 
in the Church and then being 
employed by the king, with fruitful 
results for his- Family. But, leaving 
.that aside, men iu this country 
have always risen and fallen with 
surprising ease. This fact is now 
pretty well accepted, but it is still i 
wise to. demonstrate - It genealoai- i 
. tally, in order to counteract the : 
.tendobey - to ..record , the high-grade 
?3 n !^k&.s , .L ; ’Pf *.! idmljles;;. and to' 

and ■ even to cut out the " bottom 
rungs of the ladders, though to a 
dispassionate man the first stops 
upwards are the most respectable. 
Sir. Anthouy (descendant of- elght- 


eenih-contiiiy court hatters, as he 
points out with discreet pride) 
illustrates his theme with great 
skill, both vertically and horizon- 
tally; links of marriage and cou- 
sinage can often show at several 
removes sonic surprising connect- 
ions. 

In the third class Sir Anthony 
provides an interesting study of 
masters and fellows of Eton, a 
strongly intermarrying- caste of 
men climbing up die ladder. In the 
bad old days, before the reforms of 
the mid-nineteenth century, schol- 
arships were given by nomination, 
with no damned merit about it. 
Once you had been given an Eton 
sdiolarship, you were modestly set- 
tled for life. You automatically got 
a scholarship, a degree without 
examination and a fellowship at 
King's; then, if you wanted to 
marry, you could become a master 
ut Eton or you could get a college 
living from either institution. 
Nominees were very apt to be the 
sons of college servants at Eton or 
of Windsor tradesmen : pure 

favour. But as soon as competitive 
examinations started, that source of 


talent disappeared, since an expen- 
sive schooling at a preparatory 
school was needed. Mark the cose 



of the Sumner family, who got 
under the wire before die reforms. 
There were three generations of 
Windsor tailors, two generations 
who started as scholars of Eton 
and rose to be (among other 
things) headmasters of Emu and 
Harrow, and after that glory — an 
archbishop, bishops and the late 
Warden of AH Souls. Was .ever a 
good turn tp local tradesmen better 
justified ? 

The text of the essays is interest- 
ing and stimulating, but is not 
beyond reproach. It is ill-ordered, 
and four of the seven essays carry 
postscripts at their tails. The stand- 
ard of proof rending is atrocious. 
There j s an errata slip, but it is 
obscure and far from exhaustive. 
Poets are misquoted; misprints 
abound; place-names and personal 
names are misspelt. This would be 
hard to take In a work of pure 
scholarship, hut Pedigree and 
Progress .is . either more ar ■ less 
according eo .your IjHjjtit 
> oi - view, and perhaps it does nbt 
matter. It addresses a fairly wide 
audience, though social historians 
are clearly at its centre. They must 
judge the book for themselves, but 
they will lose a good deal if they 


niuiioLisrs m meu xcvai armory. 
Imagination {224pp. B atria and Jenkins. £10). 


put up a notice saying “Trespass- 
ers' will be ignored ”. There is a 
good deal of preachment in the 
essays; they are redolent of Sir 
Anthony’s own beliefs, particularly 
in the introduction and the lec- 
tures, which is fair enough. “I 
am”, lie says, “as Ruskin called 
himself, a Tory of the school of 
Homer and Walter Scott — but not 
imtinctored with the Socialism of 
William Morris.” All this makes 
for excellent reading, on the basis 
of the author's do-it-yourself socio- 
logy and willingness to leave his 
speciality and enter the historical 
jousts armed with those secondary 
texts which he finds most attrac- 
tive. 

The ninety-three genealogical 
tables which conclude the book are 
much less open . to criticism and 
have great .intrinsic merit. : Most of 
them relate to English genealogy, 
where Sir Anthony is fully at 
home. Others, which illustrate the 
broken genealogical bridge between 
ancient and modern times, stray 
over the dark ages In Europe and 


nearer Asia. No one could cow 
the whole of this field by persomi 
expertise, and the scholarh 
strength of the tables depends m 
that of the authorities which thi 
compiler follows: but the elegaot 
arrangement is his. The design 
throughout is masterly and tb 
proofreading for better than that oJ 
the text: both certainly reflect Sr 
Anthony's detailed attention. Selec- 
tion was needed to keep the tabUs 
within bounds; it has been judi- 
ciously done, mid I have only due 
small criticism to make: he omits 
from die table of the Dumfoti 
family the not ‘ undistinguished 


family the not undistfnguisjirf 
and certainly relevant author H 
The Tunnellcra of Holvnindes. 
Tills set of pedigrees is a joy'H 
the eye and the mind, and till 
serve to illustrate more books tws 
the present one. 

Readers of the TLS will m 
with intorust mid sympathy ikt 
pedigree of tho late John C«Wi 
whose family connection with Im», 
down to Jils own fellowship, wmi 
back lor almost mo centuries. 
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Intimate war games 


By Liam Hudson 

AUSTIN K. QUIGLEY : 

The Pinter Problem 

294 pp. Princeton University Press. 

£7.9 0- . 

PS in ^z 

SSS'rf'SJflS^H-a 

recent advaitcos in linguistics. Co 

cu m.ully sneaking, tbe vllWn o 

ilie piece has been tho ret^ 
enee ” theory of meaning ; the philo 
'.plM.-nl talltf. tl»l « 
bus nieniiing in as much as it 
refers to features of the .natural 
world. The author portrays both 
linguistic philosophers and 
linguists struggling to free them- 
selves from rius erroneous doc- 
trine, victory being signalled when 
Wittgenstein was able to toll us 
tliaL we should "look at the sen- 
tence as nn instrument, and at its 
sense as its employment If we do 
this, we find of course that in our 
everyday " employment ” of lan- 
guage we play any number of 
games about wno wc are, or would 
like to be— and, characteristically. 
^ we play more than one kind of 
game at a time. Ordinary conver- 
sation often has less in ' common 
with a cricket commentary or a 
conducted tour of a botanic garden 
than It has with the reassuring 
grunts and barks among a family 
of gorillas. 

With an eye on his playwright 
quarry, Professor Quigley conceu- 
trates our attention on just one of 
these noii-referential functions of 
language : what lie calls rather 
vaguely, and even misleadingly, the 
"iuterrelational ” one. He invokes 
the authority of Firth to make the 
point that whenever someone 
addresses us, he mnkes an implicit 
deqtand for a response within a 
particular range. If we respond 
within that range, tacitly we accept 
the relationship on the first 
sneaker's terms. If we reply out- 
side that range we implicitly qual- 
ity or reject our common , ground 
m the first speaker envisages it. 
Professor Quigiay goes on to say 
mat Pinter's characters often have 
Jmle in common beyond this need 


-- — p l r ‘i c 5p r. ; ;:± !o .- y ? s Hw Professor Quigley li d s in mind. 

ff" SSflrt? f i r * a !i 0H Sping rather than an application of it. On 

te^ aC HJ^ rUa V redS,IUa - * he ot,,cr hand, this emphasis on 

f. 1 ”." „ “i le I? 1,0iar ? broken patterns of communication 

«cinp E Th« I ldai ly i a,,d does have a iu the work 

structured Eolation ” ° f oi ■ p ? yc | li ‘ uri ? ,s - Psycbologisis and 

structured isolation. sociologists like R. D. Laing. F.rlc 

• In ^ ie , light of this " imerrela- Berne and Erving Gnffman; the 

ity 1 ress. tional ” view. Professor Quigley dis- first of these especially. In fucr, it 
cusses four of Pinter's pluys In is just such battles, aiid such dis- 
some' detail: The Room, The C are- continuities, that a honk like Luiug 
taker. The Homecoming, and n^d Estcrson's Sunny, Madness and 


Landscape. He rejects any attempt riie Family is all about. P.ul Profe>- 

on the parr of critics to read allc- sor Quigley does not mention Goff- 

goricnl meaning into tliese works, man or Berne, ttnd he refers to 
claiming that wliat is central to a Laing only in passing and at 

play like The Room is not " a sym- second hand. 


bol, a message nr a label, but a 
process: the process of characters 


In fact, he seems to be drawing 


gnyplinp w.U; t h. pn.blem. M ,h, Ts 

Z ■& “ Szs3?&£&rt 

she is trapped in a world of un- impression of analytical rigour 

r ?m?i )0 « | CC n imnhh 1 ”' sive * rMher than because they 

^ fho C 1! 1 wTa* ,ave «y logical bearing on the 

and that she is doomed to battle task In hand. And in his 

S2L"X. teK? efforts to muster support in this 

rather dubious way, he is forced 
H f. ’-1. into some strange contortions. He 


Si ani i.v : lit* wanted to — he wanted 
in— -he ivuiiied to. . . . 

Soon Stanley screams. Professor 
Quigley's comment is that “ lan- 
guage that would appear random 
und Inconsistent from the perspec- 
tive of a referential approach is 
simply to nt rolled diversity from 
tlic perspective of tile interrela- 
tion a.! function He should lie 
required, one feels, to slop chewing 
hi such a noisome way on straw 
men and abstractions. 

if for a mo mo nt we do the un- 
thinkable, and strip Wittgenstein 
of his hagi opr a pliers' slirouds, 
what did his rejection of the refer- 
ence theory amount to ? His in- 
junction about the sentence as an 
instrument, though influential over 
philosophers in the 1950s, proves 
flimsy if you examine it with any 
care. As a point to make against 
philosophers who still held rbo 
reference' theory iu its naive form. 
It was telling enough. But beyond 


so much strain on a character's XrLZ - ’ “ * 

self-image is not evaded by a deci- 

slon not to talk. To be a combatant McCann: You ro a traitor to ilia 
in verbal warfare Is not to be free cloth. 

but to be another kind of captive.” Goldbbrg : What do you use for 

And even when a .relationship bo- pyjamas ? 

tween Pinter’s character seems to Stanlbv: Nothing. 

grow, as in Landscape , "develop- Goujberg: You ver inmate the sheet 

ment on one level leads only to y° ur birth. 

awareness of circularity on another. McCann: What about the A]bl- 

The relationship lives in des- gensenist Heresy ? 

perate movements from past to Goldberg: mio watered flic 

present, from memory to fantasy, ..wcket in Melbourne 7 

from hope to despair.' 1 TlpSitt? 0 ‘ he Blessed 

Profewor Quigley supnorte these Goldbbrg: S?e«k up Webber, 
observations with liberal reference Wh dld ^ chlcken croas thc 
to linguistics and linguistic philoso- rn[ /a a 
phy. Five of Halliday’s works are . 

cited as of theoretical relevance; 
so are three of Lyons's, and three 

of Wittgenstein's (including somo* 1 

what tangentially I wouW have 

thought, the Tractatus). But f ✓ 

despite tills reliance on linguistics, / / 

the drift of his remarks is relent- I / 

lessly psychological; and the fuiic- l 

tion of language he stresses 3s not rO \ 

so much " mterreiational ” — a term l 

so slack as to be virtually meaning- V 

less— as It is negotiative and pokt- 
leal. This vision of our sentences as 
negotiative inotruments in battles 
of extetdntiai- survival is a porsua-. 
sive one, arid pertinent to Pinter’s 
plays; but it is an extraneous com- 
plement to the linguistic theorizing 


the ratiks of professional phfioso- 

a , who would JioJd such a ridicu- 
i view of language in Hie first 
place ? 

In each academic field, it seems 
that wc take a por verso pleasure In 
saddling ourselves with crass and 
oversimplified notions, and tlion 
creating tlic illusion of progress 


for ourselves by struggling back 
towards points of view that ore less 
crass. What we end up with, as in 


Professor Quigley’s . case, are 
approximations to common sense. 
But ho - would have been better 
served, I cannot help- fueling, leav- 
ing tho philosophers and linguists 


committed to exploring the use 
that lonely and desperate ' people 
make of language, almost in the 
spirit of a man expounding a brand 


of algebra, the ilu-uries of pliilfiMfe 
pliers or linguists are not going to 
sharpen dii exegesis of Ills works. 
They will not tell us whether 
Pimm's exposition is accurate, nor 
whet her it will lust. They arc too 
schematic : und directed in any 

case to disputes of a different 
kind. (One might as well turn in 
Isaac Newton’s physics in search of 
improvements to the design of u 
carburettor or of a sausage skin,) 
Pinter's preoccupation with lone- 
liness and dc-sp.ur, it is worth 
remembering, was one expressed 
with vigour in a number of ways 
during the late 1950s and early 
1960$ (The Caretaker, Pinter’s first 
success, was performed in 1960, 
and Loing's remarkable The 
Divided Self came out in thc same 
year). But n number of works that 
captured this mood or capitalized 
on it. liko Waiting joi* Godot for 
Instance, and which were judged 
searching at the time, now seem to 
be losing a little of their grip on 
our imaginations. Fifteen years 
ago, in comparison No8l Coward 
was assumed beyond the ppls; but 
now, sneaklngiy, many of- us would 
'rather spend an evening with Pri- 
vate Lives than wo would with 
Beckett, A critic ought to be able 
to tell- us whether Pinter Is going 
to survive those cruel cycles In 
public curiosity; and If so, why, 
'Hero,- Professor Quigiay leaves lus 
in riie lurch. My own guess la that 
ho will survive, and deserve to sur- 
vive, in as much as hts dialogues 
' capture, in scraped down, arclie, 
typical form, certain aspects of inti, 
mate warfare tliut psychologists 
like Laing have missed: that while 
psychologists have been trying to 
codify the moves in this warfare. 
Pinter has captured something of 
its essence. For this reason, if for 
no other, it is a pity that Professor 
Quigley lias read so much linguis- 
tics, and so little of the psychology 
that now seems nearer hts chosen 
home. 



Play and learn 


By Anthony Viyis 

BEING Lt MULLER : 

Theater- Arbeit 

127pp. Berlin : Rotbucb. DM9. 

Bit Umslcdlerln Oder Das Lebcn auf 
owu Landc . 

118pp. Berlin: Rotbuch. DM8- 

krnst Wilhelm eBchmann : 
Luther Hndet J.C. 

82pp. DUsseldorf : DJederichs. 

DM12.80. 

Like. -Brecht: whose influence is 
•trotigly evident iu the collection 
Theater-Arbeit, and iti> Die 

Umtiedlerin, . Heiner Millie* - sees 
' tho theatre not as " a literary mauso* 
wim but- as a laboratory of socio] 
jfe&einatlbn Ona of the pieces in 
ftiBater-ArbeU Is Die Drachenoper , 


gqlns equality of status for the firm s 
women workers by getting them to 
move a crane which the men refuse 
to touch. 

. The subject of Die Umsiedlorin 
is tlio land reform brought Into 
tlie DDR after .1945. Here, the 
revolution , is cultural rather than 
technological: while the farmer’s 
task is to cultivate the soil; the 
party's is to. cultivate the farmer. 

As well as a means of analysing 
conditions, M tiller wan ts tlie theatre 
to-be a collective learning process, 
a living critical forum. As yet, his 
plays lack the imaginative dimen- 
sion and the theatrical Vitality of 
Brecht's social 1 parables,- but his pre- 
sentation of real people , in real 
social situations marks him out as a 
more original dramatist than many 
of his fellow playwrights both In Ilia 
native DDR and in West Germany. 



'M -':*" i ' ■ . U : •' ' t -v;' 


wagon, by Yovgoni Schwarz. 
; S^ Mufter. i presents a- socialist 
• “f t ,T® or2e maying th.e dragon of 
capitalist .exploitation ip a specfacu- 
• IK- a ?rial battle. It has beon-bril- 

" ‘Jwwy staaod In, -Rennn Besson's 


• “ * nearer - in . c.BSt deiuu. 

' of Horizonte X and 

S ' « zSJOorltbtnlfdie ore more down 
* ar $h, Horizonte 1 is tHe first act 
v- f fl ;L]y or ^ 9ho P P r oduction 1 acted by 
personnel, which looks at 


■ - . ''.WJlSSatir" .. .T c .B'-jpo, - iiji pis 

which- explores cnarBcrer)»Ht»)«-rv» yj n* < 

‘ f ra»tiert qf eftarici- temporary is both - Sensitive aha 


-• 'E: W.-'Esclimajin’s Luther f bidet 
i.C, portrays a very hiunari Chris f, 
who etnb&as on his Second Coming 
with misgivings. ■ As Luther tqkes 
hin) on a tour of Christian history, 
Christ identifies more and more 
with the victims of his fanatical fol- 
lowers, especially a Renaissance 
heretic burnt at the stake for dis : 
cussing, religious IdeRs with Indian, 
Chinese and Arab. 'fellow-think ers; - 
Coiinting the hbqian cost of divine 
power and glory, the disillusioned 
Christ dismisses the. CrosS as noth- 
ing but "a tool of. domination'?. 
Therefore, when a mob of present-'- 
day Jesus freaks hail him* as their 
Fiihrer, Christ rejects the- role of 
militant messiah, much to .Luther s 
disappointment, 1 and chooses t°Te* 

: main an anonymous outsider, plain : 

■ j.c.- : - ' ' :-•* 

... Compared t6 GUnther Herbutgeris 
apocalyptic treatment of a similar, 
subject ir\ Jesus ; 

Lm ann'fl play fs . taine, but * bis. 


After more than a century the world of 
maps has returned to London's Strand 
area, once the traditional Mecca for 
map collectors. Mapsellers offer you an. 
unrivalled selection of fine qua lity maps, 
and iaflais^fafp^ n h^r § a ri d ; ■ - 
connoisseur collectors. 

Why n ot vi sit: us? Our f riend ly and 
knowledgeable staff are always on hand 
to advi se you ; and ou r Com prehensive ; , 
stocks pover al I cou nines of the world:. 
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Commemorating John Anderson 

By John Passmore 

Next year it will lit Just half a Vary soon, they were only loo no more a t<ihuhi rasa than what terminal ed, In this last respect, with 
century since John Anderson, at obvious. it appreliends is a sense-datum. Nor Russell, Moore and Samuel Alexan- 

tho age of 'thirty-four, left Etlln- . ut- —if is it a hare consciousness. Nothing, der, whose Gifford lectures on 

!T&s£L hi^^Vus Lrnlhui ^ cofieamles^^siipnoseti '*&*■ ** DcUv *** exerted 


} AUSTRALIAN FiCUON 


ttMjr-sS's; 

to tap-dnnee, to listen . : 

Ellington. His upbringing £j8 ' 
of an Independent Snrt.ii„ «!"**: i 


me age ui niiriy-iuur, ivic cum- . .. .. is it n oare consciousness, nomine, 

burgh to became Cluilis Professor As his self-si yll ns bet j me funiliini , be regularly argues, can be wholly 

of Philosophy in the University of c “ c , a i| l ' es constituted by its relationship to 

Sydney. The occasion is to be “*“ c Jj 6 ? knew. \ h „ a j something else ; mind cannot be 

marked by a set of commemorative had to tom end against. Anderson -i mD i v <F r u at w |,i c h knows" anv 


a powerful Influence on the young 
Anderson — for all that Anderson 


It might welt seem so. ror, ex- 
cept where bis pupil* have scat- 
tered, Anderson Is but the echo 
of a name. The sketchy articles 
brought together as Studier in 


Pfii7nton/u> fSvdnev "TV* “ e H OY ™ IO , 111,110 tn ™“ our education, out of curiosity. We Ms rejection of atomistic individual- 

lK like the eS Edition J* e *S ly l^n m be Witlcal, objective. ln tan. The later dialogues of .Plato 

and ''Politics (Sydney, 1931) hove \ J - • E 01 ^™ ^SfSai'iS. £ and .through the education of our much !e« f ash lonabie than 


quote Itlm directly! ,oiily iwfrdtoei nffif. ‘ if ' 'V^oiighY As warmlv us Culling wood or ’’“IL* ’’ S Al™ 

anybody che— Abattoir Mauri tyio ,jd, rC( , t j or , t ,| jvfnruis, iliis was tn Dewey, Amlersnii rejected, then, liJ* |n,ifce«| fm- uti-ii hn ^ W ^ii 
and Tuny Ouiniua rjv lotoble ex- reijwlll|e Hnd 

rcnnviiio classical the spectator ” theory of know- le 0,1 Lt 1,1 " ,ut ' Ie llset ^ t0 ca ^ 
captions refer mi tns wore. education. For all his dislike of ledge. Perceiving is something we 


— - eoucarion. i or an ins msiixe or ledge. I'erceivmg is sometnmg we 

At the same time, ibis com mem- rirunl, tradition plnycil mi important do, one of our ways of coping with 

u'ative lect uie- series Is more than part in his thinking. As for his what lies around us. We confront 

little iiniisiiul, especially in our empiricism, fin rejected sense-data, things and people as someone who 

^tnmnnfnrl r*,i I r It llflS 1X2011 miPf/Hfl i lldlirl inn hoc AvnActutiniie uh.iitt (1mm at-lalno 


a little linilSIllll, C^IXJLIUIIV III VU1 CIII|#I1IU1III, nn ICJCLIUII SUll.-UMIUL.l, Ulings Hlia people US sunjcune WHO 

fragmented culture, ft has boon rejected induction. has expectations about them, arising 

^sneakers ncll! de* nocTls^^n^cbfl- Then what did lie stand for? out of our interests. 
figlsM? ftSpiffJiihLtJi, ' w^iroll 1? ,n ,. ihc place, It is only too easy, for that very 

m Lhe more predictable pliiloso- ' vhic |? began not krorn son sc- data reason, tti suppose them to have 
nhers h is I or in 1 1 s of- ideas! m liiicul bl, f tr ° m complex facts. And not the characteristics we should like 

^eSst8 S °If they aro none of them only began from such facta, but them to have. Or, at lout, that wo 

precisely household names, their 8l ^ ed 'vjf* 1 l . heni - The nan seen den- should like them to have with part 

reputations range, for the most dismissed — there aro only of our minds. For, since our minds 

earr. well beyond the suburbs of ?. acts * occurrences in space and _ nre complex, we can be at once 

£ .' . 1 r, II. - .1. „ time ■ — lull sn Inn mv fnn ■ .. 



uiuaguw, L a I'd ft P.11 

made of him a teacher 
they could Identify, as SlI 2 - 5 
not have been able l0 ideS"fe 
him bad lie been 'educated-ito 
dulge in the most counter-faHu , .| B ; 

counter-fncuiaJs-ut BalHol^ 

Much of the 1930s Anderson s Wl 
In freeing himself from m 2 
at first as a follower of 
later as a critic of Lenin J l 
the Marxist tradition asa 
If Marxism exerted so little Jnft • 
*“ ce on ‘he University of SydnSi, 
the 1930s, this was ceitalnly u*. 
result of his influence, whatever al 
cost of Ills long self-convenion « 
his more narrowly phllosoniiBi 
interests. From the beginning® 
ever. Ins Marxism had been of u 
unusual sort. The CommJ 
Party soon saw a s much, and » 
fused, aftor a time, to publish 

tho C Kni‘ W H hat f hC 

tno spicad of enterprise rlirouA 
out society If e had Jieen as bX ! 
Speed by Marshall's Pi/ncip/«l 

cSSXFBiJFa i ! e u C0, U rib Vi°« .■ : 


By Randolph Stow 




. .. — flial vision flf plflCO 011(1 action Is 

— ' ltrn oi:RT • t,lc experience of his paternal 

XAVlfcR lltBBLBT . grand father, Jeremy Uclacy. \ 

Poor bellow My ^ A2n while man, u conservationist, nn 

1 -jfijpp. Collins (Australia). JSA - nH^.j^periaij^ Delacy is the 
- - - ■ “scrub bull" of iliut area of the 

(tie Aus- Northern Territory which may as 
Xavier Herbert cam *. ■ U PJ® J bang> well be referred to here as Capri- 
ilian literary sec"® v in the corma. His two sons manage cattle- 
,1 seems set w i leaje ihc stuLions for an English concern 

n,c s.iyjf- T l P f Priunirw as “ his called (the disguise is light) 
,,»• /-a/tou' Afp as nd „ a ■ Vaiseys”; his ex-wife has married 

II and final smeme h 1|fe cbe mari ager of another. Delacy 
imiiing coiilIusioi ?.Jln j^r almost alone stands out against 

neS ihoufihi and w "“2® |v '.fifrli Vaiseys, on his own rather pre- 

ilr ii'^itat in the narure of canously held lease, where he cares 
.*"■ i, is likely to be for maimed native animals and tries 

ifilled C a!i»I tor mice th/clahns to help the landscape recover from 
“■blurb do not overstate the the ravages of past, mining, 
ilms on our attention of the The backbone of the book is the 
irk inside. relationship between these two 

Cmtricornitt, published in 1938, as they examine the concept of 
ido ?> Herbert immediately famoiu. "country”. Tho title is deliberately 
won n literary prize — in ambiguous. It can mean just what 




wi SP’W'-*'' 


%> } ■ 


tSi SSS «it a in b “3S 

stunning conclusion » * 'JfS U S P 




Stunning hhiliw— - -- - - „ Mr 
tlineS ihought and wn . ng . Mr 
ii... h.-rt is nuw in his seieniy-fittii 


Hubert is now m n s 
ypjr. -so Hint in He nature of 
Slings tlw prophecy is hkeiy to be 
fulfilled. And tor mice the claims 
Of a blurb do not overstate the 
claims on our atlentioa of the 
work inside. 


A ,f diggers iceildiiig"; the euphemism for a goldminer's spree which 
would begin with an ostentatious ride through the streets nf Melbourne. 
A sketch bp S. T. Gill, from Pioneer Years (see puge 422). 


niudo Herbert 


It won n literary pruc — m *■. t-nn iin.au jusl 

Australia prizes matter— and quickly it appears to mean in English ; but 
became a household word. It is It translates an aboriginal expvcs- 
nrnhablc dint the Northern Terri- sion which could be rendered more 

I" .,ii .in., ..nnnma Ircalf nerlantimllv : “T nm hnniMlct Fnr 


point. e re situ ad on, a passionate concenis, not between 

.. . _ , „ nnjf | h .„ n f K?* 1 ? j * tJ® 1 proposition passion on the one side and pure 

Nor do they •* Jo bo is to behave in certain wnys, Inteileot on the other. The passion 

those narraw. UgliUy iuiit sects far a certain tune, somewhere, hi f or truth is one of those concerns, 
which sometimes succeed til bus- - relationship -to other forms of be- 

tabling. such a commemoration. The liaviour In other dines Hiid places. Anderson's theory leaves no room, 
** Andersonians ” of forty years ago As lie once summed up: "to find so rauch wUl 1,0 apparent, for 
wore such a sect, but they might a situation is to find a tissue of omniscience, whether scientific, 
have boon expected to wish to far- qualities and relations,- a ‘ nest 1 of political or religious. Given the in- 
get their past. For nowadays their situations or propositions ?An«ler- Unite complexity of things, there 




tent,, with Aoderaqh . and between.: net’s Heraclitus read in die light of complexity of persoi 
MiriselvABi-are more ;.conapicup us.: Faraday helped to shape hii met a- fa, be entrusted wi 

qE ague ament, Xet ;jnyatp«.)- Absolute security is a myta j oumi- .' , “F' r,c,l ‘ i equivalent", tor 

ia j- ' potence^. like omniscience, is q what, liqwover confusedly, they wero 

' m&tb Illusion. Td attempt, ;likfe. ^*^ attention to. . 

kinoVof Intellectual ‘ drabnesfe, a indudad unniiH An Bra Macbath, to iie " safely thua ” is to In student sncieilAs riia Tih. M ..« 

complacam opportunism, an , un - can find. Sad'A^o be^dcrived by Uead th ® l>atU t0 deatructio11 - * ' SacL^anTlhttFra^ 

wwK^hmr Si ^rmratly'laocS lJ! ductlon , we C0l j Id - neither rencfl In his, lectures. Anderson pro- " bicI | around linn, or on 

latad Thn man nro LetUnva. i b 2 lll .J'?. r ^ no . w w hat wo wore seek- cecdeil with care. His course began, L b ®.,^ >u , bc P^tforni, lie procucded 


witlt total power. , . 
is a myth j ouuil- tjl ® 


John Anderson 
empirical equivalent ”, for 


□inary p.rovuiciai protessor, ttoi, t art general Vopecrics H .bwlK l5K Kt « W 

The prevailing tohdoncy fa philo- ■ ***,£» fa on equally there Is no diffi- , cradc and bighly developed version aSS 1 I,a - tmeri^eied very broadly, 
iphy .whoa Anderson arrived in - ®A*2’ vewgnlalng fire' as some- P* fac traditional formal logic. Attempts wore mfldo in the logisfa- 
"■Wjto was . ‘ personal Idealism. : SSX Yndeod * the two reshaped In the light pf Russell’s crlJ W - t0 _ ,1 ® ve hlm removed from Ills 

Lberal »t spirit, radical: even,, by so ho. argued, tlclsms. It had the virtue of bdnz chair. But not only did tlioy fall, 

ie Standards a f the conventionally. ^PP^traOably- bound together, . closely 1 related to everyday assertion >, P^tsiic uutcry which resultod 
JiMervaUYp.^nubUcapd . acadefaic ;! Anderson waiftfr frotii- denvinv dnd'fevpi^day argument. Anderson's ^nflmmont 01 ^ Important 

Mures .who. dominated university- of courM. ihni- ttupJU Were connnuallv oncourneerl bffoct of establishing the concom 


spirit, rnqiqai, even,, oy 

the jitondards. af the coqve.ntionaHy. ar6 ,Qe3£ traoabIy 1 
tojwcr vaUvp. t . public : apd • acadefaic :]• Anderson wai 
fiMures , who dominate^ university- of course, thnt u 
• hfaji it: was Informed, Ml tho 'same,- to make mfstoki 
•' 5^ » recopolUtloiii ;«t the* point. Indeed, at 
of fafoll0ctual . ahd pbliticaL- from-daSaica] e 


Anderson locLurfag 
events on Plato’s 
art of his standard 
iturolly an occasion, 
understand why the 
F his puoils banded 


“Into 'em thommp"! 





contemporary. They select fciy, to their contempoSfie, 

— : — - in Wittgenstein’s Cambridge. Thev 

■— ' ' i • _ ' J vere » far the most part, very dif- 

ferent in background from the 
' undergraduates of the same period 
in England or even; in Melbourne. 
• Most of theln were "under bond ‘to 
(pocome secondary school- teachers. 
Products of the then very selective 
state high schools, the first- genera* 
- tion to attend universities from 

(UlS W^i’g^lnss or lower middle-class 

1 filiMri 

'!■ Re names 

itfer ? ■ 


be the standard-bearers of a «» “ 
fatlDii In which servility would k 
abolished, in which imagination ul 
courage would every where prevail 
It came hard on him to a Well 
that hope. f 

The concopr of enterprise lsy.k': 

um ’ at . the cent, e of his poHikd 
philosophy, mid servility was tki 
enemy of enemies. “ For the ma ) ' 
sure of freedom in any community' 
ho once wrote, “ is the extent tl i 
its opposition to the ruling oris. > 
of criticism of ruling ideas; d 
belief in estnblislied freedom, ot [o t 
statc-gunranteod 1 benefits ’, lj i 
mark of the nbandonment d 
liberty. The good life, os ho undtf - 
stood it could not be guaranteed h - 
anyone, human or divine. Not that 
cither, it could be brought abn ! 1 
by the mere exercise of will. Batter, ■' 
goodiioss was " caught ”, from nji 
of 1**0 lived in society. The M- ' 
v fa J s m ,of his native Scotland— iith ' 
whole jifctlnie lie spent only I It* 1 
!" England — continued » y 
colour his thin king, if in' an Idtaje- f 
cratic, suculurixuci wny. I 

One could bo interested In wti :■ 
on npiu-nacli us a theory of cultore. i 
oven If one queatimica whether U ; 
constituted nn oihical theory. 'If J 
had the effect that activities width j. 
arc commonly sundered wm 
brought into close relationship win i 
ono lino rhor. There was otte i . 
tino, and it included Industry t 
technology as well ns science m ; 
the .arts, exhibiting everywhere lot 
same potentialities for comhuiuk 
cadvo cooperation, for an Imapp- 
rive rcshaitlng of tlio world. «* 

Its unity was not the sort of uiiltt- 
which excluded vlgoroui a™ 
persistent opposition, crJilclM 1 
Rather, H depended on the 
aistcnce witiitn it of struggle . 
“The hidden harmony is h°U*J 
than the open." To try to sMo ,' 
over culture, to reduce Its divers? , 
by centralized control, J* ; 
destroy the spontaneity that WS*i H -,i 
very life-blood. f 

A. reactionary or a radical *f w ? I 
Whdr . nonsense these uonlent | 

dieses now aro I If Anderson | 


sion which could be rendered more j " 
torv “will “some day ronume itself pedantically: “I am homesick for K? 

Canricornia. Though not very (or Ceol malals ? outside) my own .c 1 

voung, Us author was greeted as an horde territory.’ For Pnndy, Gn 

enfdiit terrible, and the description “ country had this latter sense. It . r 

fits as well now as it did then. . is Ills known environment, and like 
Cavricornia was crude and violent, Bobwirrldirridl he wants It res- 

sardonic and disrespectful (one tored to its pristine condition. In * 

chanter has the memorable heading his eerily unemotional way, he , ale 

« Psychological Effect of a Solar sings in his sleep about killing the t *j u . fl 

Topee”), touching and at times white man. teac 

tragic. Above all, it was mythopo- For Jeremy Delacy tho notion of havi 
etic. Xavier Herbert is rite premier “country” is a great deal' more r t ; s 

myth-maker of the white Austra- complicated. As a conservationist terete 

Hans. and ail agnostic looking for some- D B i aC i 

A long -silence followed, broken thing to . Severe, ' he responds better 

in 1959 by a neat and amiable strongly to -the mystical clement in 

nofella, Seuen Emus, too easily dls- the. aboriginal picture of man in 

missed as slight by critics expect- nature. But being fconstantly con- 
ing another Capricomia. In 19G2 fronted by the -realities of the Brl- 

cante- a second large-scale novel, tish Empire, foreign capitalism and 

Soldion’ Women, perhaps better burtjauctatlc pettiness, his hori- 


Constitution perform much lIic 
smite function. One feels that 
Henry Kingsley must have known 
many Delacys In his Australian 
years, and remembered them when 
he came to write The Boy iii Grey 
(1869-70) : 

AJI the male adult colonists wero 
down on the shore; and every 
man liad brought his grand- 
mother, and every man had 
brought an egg, and was showing 
his grandmother how to suck it. 

“Come here”, they cried, as 
Gil »and the Prince coasted 
along; "come here, you two, and 
learu to suck eggs. We will teach 
you to suck all Kinds of eggs, not 
merely those of the emu and the 
talegalla, but those of the bluo- 
tli roated warbler. And we will 
teach you to suck eggs which we 
have never seen.” 

It is a puzzle that such an Inve- 
terate grandmother-teacher as 
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In i lie l<iii[; uiiivimliin r , nf lhe 
iiiivel, ;il hi ns i every tn-eiilirili clmi- 
mrv creed, in the wide.. I ii 

gl.iurcci ai and rejected with vti'rn. 
Even iIil- Jews ate not exempt fioni 
ctiiichm, by one of ilicir own 
nuinbor; uml lhe bruin lily of t«i- 
tuin aspects, of ulnirigina'l Ml .- i; 
illusiratetl with u iiideous eco.mriiv. 
The conclusion is black: nmliiii^; 
inure comforting than the rilni-i - m- 
ciuii that dobs ami villuins •imiic- 
times cancel each oilier out, time if 
you are pursued by !aS-l»i;e 
Commonweal tli Police yuu may be 
saved by SS-like comimiuisi mili- 
tants. Mr Herbert seems at die end 
to have nothing more optiuihiic 
than this to say about his counuy, 
in the European sense of ilnu 
word. The situation is desperate, 
we gather ; but If one is jugiy 
enough, not dispiriting. 

The vast work was prepared fur 
the press by Robert Roseman, whu 
deserves the credit lie gets, tlunigli 
ihc book Is by no means free of 
misprints, and there aro misspell. 

: ings and plain malanraplsais 
(” appraise ” for ” apprise ’*) which 
outfit not to have escaped the edi- 


sisting on alcohol and welfare. Site misprints, and there uro misspell, 
drowns, one presumes, but first fags and plain mol an r a pis jus 
has a vision of Prlndy. like the (“ appraise ” for ” apprise ’*) which 
vision of a giant black Pel low earlier ought not to have escaped the edi- 
experienced by Jeremy and by tlio ’ tonal eye. - It has been very well 
donkey, teams ter, a vision mai'ldng produced,' and should prove diir- 


Delacy should so Impress so many 
better-informed public figures. The 


strongly to the mystical clement in Australian fascists want 
the. aboriginal picture of man in nat i 0 nal lender. Tin 
nature. But befng Constantly con- Commauder-ln-Chlof of 
fronted by the Teallties of the BrI- llari military farces sees 
tish Empire, foreign capitalism and saviour of the British 


received abroad than in Australia, zons arc wider than PriiidyV into a post of high command. Frus- 

where It was almost ' unanimously He 'turns first towards a xeno- trated in this, knowing the 
written. off a* a flop. The following phobic nationalism, which leads Commonwealth lost, he goes off to 
year saw die publication of a col- mm to flirt, briefly and irascibly, die in despair at -Dunkirk. R. G. 
lection of short stories, and tho with an Australian fascist organize- Meu-zles, In pyjamas, sounds the 
autobiographical Disturbing Ela .■ tion of the dny. Disillusioned there, Delacyan opinions, but seems (to 
mem. Tlien« silence foil again. he finds a sort of consolation in his credit, I thought) to doze. On 

n..» nf tr n m n..nn^ Wni. the rituals of Judaism. ;is practised anv subject hut his . own 


better-informed public figures, lhe 
Australian fasciats want, nim for a 
national leader. The English 
Commander-In-Chief of the Austra- 
lian military forces sees in him the 
saviour of the British Common- 
wealth, and tries to propel him 
into a post of high command. Frus- 
trated In rills, knowing the 
Commonwealth lost, he goes off to 
die in despair at -Dunkirk. R. G. 
Meu-zles, in pyjamas, sounds the 


donkey, teams ter, a vision mat-king 
their acceptance by the country, 
their baptism or Initiation inru 
,ahorlginality. 

It is at tins level of myth or 
dream that the novel most moves 
and' persuades, though what wc 
hear is hardly more than a reverie 
of the author's. If A'tistralia, 
through the fusion of black and 
white, could have evolved u nbw 
breed, attuned to its environment 
as tlio Aborigines once were, with 
(like them and like the Jews) its 
own sacred topography — if that 
could have happened, then the 
question of national Identity would 
uo longer be a question. All the 
characters who respond to this 
ideal know it to be unrealizable ; 
they approach' it most nearly when 
simply following certain domestic 


Jewish rituals at Jeremy Delacy’* 
private wild-lifo sanctuary, which is 
no dependable sanctuary for 
human beings. Still tho vision 
haunts them, and is likely to stay 
in the minds of at least Australian 
readers. 


produced, end should prove dur- 
able. Tho publishers' decision ' tu 
print ft in full was surely the right 
one, though ono hopes it will he 
possible one day to bring out s - 
shapely abridgment for rcaden 
daunted . by its bulk and by lit 
demands on their time. 

That Poor Fellow Mp Country h 
an Australian classic, perhaps the 
Australian classic, f became con- 
vinced at an enrly stage. In these 
days of rather starveling novels, it 
Is b work of quito astonishing 
amplitude, vitality and passion. 
Posterity may hovo different 
canons of judgment, but posterity 
will visit the site. An emblem of 
the book, I suggest, is the contro- 
versial mullock-neap on Delacy’s 
station. The spoil from tin-mining, 
it Is actually rich in tantalite, new. 
f angled stuff far moro valuable 
than tin. I predict that Caprlcor. 
nia's inheritors are going to go on 
fossicking in these pages, finding 
in them insights and consolations 
which tho author’s contemporaries 
may have missed. 


Out of it has emerged. Poor Fob thc T of . Judaism as practised 


ugee Jewess, «• country ”, in the aboriginal sense, 
v narrows to. Delacy tires his audience like some 
n aboriginal nmt of an autodidact from Glas- 


GIANT ART PAPERBACKS 

Two new titles in this superb series 
o«rh rnxri'f Ant'll. )?i. Thfi Nlldft 


mstory, as observed from Capri cor- 
nla-couutry. Perhaps the largest 
noyel ever to have been conceived 
and published as one. volume, it 
ruas to more thart 940,000 words 
ana tips the scale at a shade over 


invnders. An old donkey-teamster 
causes an explosion nt an encamp- 


And tho autitor, . who identifies 
all too closely, with this hero. 


causes an explosion nt an encamp- jj; too closely, wun mis noro. 
in on t of Australian soldiers from s h &rB5 bis curious llnpr fissions of 
the south, killing many of them, , t ho world 1 beyond Cnpricorma. 


and seems to have Jeremy’s coni- 


Fuuny accents abound: stngd-Irlsh, 
KHiBo-MUtelDurobean,. a smattering 


w ., spenx tne nngo or 

• Tills is not to say tiiat 'it is a own soil, but not otherwise. tie. Even Capricomia S OW insig- 

unltor'mly successful work. It is fer Aggro Is n favourite dlvovslon of nificant elite, mostiy lMe-curtam 
from \that. If the- enfant terrible Mr Herbert's, and one is wary of Irish, comes in for the same 
nas not wi titered or staled, neither taking him seriously flrhen perhaps, Trabb’s-Boylsh treatment, Mr nw- 
1?* ke matured vary much. Under he only hoped tp vex everyone/ But belt, though ready to take a swing 

, the crusty exterior lies a large area the reviewer is left with the im- at anything that m01 f e h 

:“f tiie nalf-baked. But it hardly, pressiou that he thinks that a guer- able . to see hjfa c ( Qrg ,^ } * Jm i 

'* We accept, and even enjoy . rilla war against the Japanese on is above tho Australian middle-mi 

. I 11 ® U P? and downs of Melville, haw Australian soil, in which the Abori- die class. . • 

I- S* nneb acquired tlie taste. Mr glnea of the north must have . However, there Is more to, tho 

* , ert ^ a longueurs, his -limited played a vital -role, would have novel than, Delacy. There Is Frmdy, 
social- range, his often offensive done -the nation a power of good; an j p r i n dy Is magnificent. One J5 

- «Pi rtlons » ar ® counterbalanced by a that he could have controlled his unfed by the sdene in which fie 


nificant elite, mostly lace-curtain 
Irish, comes In for the same 
Trabb’s-Boylslt treatment. Mr Her- 
bert, though ready to take a swing 


i u?.- ‘V 3 acqutreu uie taste, xvtr 
* gWyfti longueurs, his -limited 
, range, his often offensive 


ifons, are counterbalanced by a 


is abb ve til o Austr Sian middle-mid- 
dle class. 

- However, there Is more to, tiio 
novel than, Delacy. There Is Prmdy, 
and Prlndy Is magnificent One 
haunted by the sdene in which he 
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which the state was the. wjf 1 ! "S2 . 
of union . between' inCn. lf 
jected the ethics of. Christ]#* • .. 
along with Its metaphysics, 
bccarise hp thought' tij® \ 

Christianity promised, Bk® . 

dqm Marxism nromlbed. wb* .j 

Servility. But he greatly , 

sag®?; t*'* n JSiJrasJR'--' ■ 


i-cacnonary or a rnuic«u ■’ Ifc r and a' sense of excitement grief if . the Battle of Britain had engineers tiie death by. drowning of - 

Whdc nonsense these ancient p'CS* would surprise in a- novelist gone - the other way (no more g . bruta i police sergeant, and a 

theses now aro 1 If Anderson cea^ 1- h8 ]f a century "younger. — • OBEs) ; end ■ that he j regards tha black tracker. Tlie weird chrtd, im- 

U> bo an Absolute Idealist, ^ K lp ^! 6 Mljon beglns.sooti 'after the butcome of tlie Second World Wav pags j VB and ' all-observing- B9 ev^, 

Certainly not hi order to fail iawj { ^.Edward VIII, bringing M A defeat at ^oatralia by me jjmpiy waits for fae water to ^do, 

no Fesx- absolute TndlviduoUsWi ^ ait amnesty for tlie .ithpfis- United States.- Of his contempt far ^hat water- does. There Is a rapt 

vritlihl hSs^e 1 “wiiAe^W^. kooin^ng \sh^ P br if im, SS ab out MHAjM « 

■. raealctni man) BabwinMJrridl, ■ question; and ho dramatizes .it ini, narrator watchea tnibuw . tnose. 
kf* I*,' W 1 ,anrSXr™W prpss ivefo, i| it-hi* . Bflmnrrf-Jo ^prbstibnless eyes, Mr fl^errfa 

Involve ! most 1 ^ Xhe l^Alna bombing , ,of - Darwin. ..^oor; fallow ^ infrdflueirttJy - inspired .^ « and ; 
; . ehafaMjw-- j 2 5 l m'v country.-, tliat has such- -pba pie ' ; 


kooinung (shaman-' 6t 1 
. man) Bobwirrldirridl, • question; 


factors In his affairs. Itj.epSs in my. country,, that such.- pea pfa Prfady hi usually 

. oj* 1 : Weeks f failbWlng ; the 1 _ .,.1 j ' The epilogue i 


, m *Oiie can enjoy the Stir apd the ‘ 

• iceoSL : the srim eomedy Aaracffi- CSm ' -* 

1 onward to. it seems, die convinced by the .indictment, xne deaths: deaths'- alwAy? 

1 ^Ihlatration of Gough Whittam, author’s continual beUeyable, sometimes horrifically 

; 


■ I ■ .it. : ^ r-r-.. 


••-V: ; ' tiuairg. ■ ' : :■ : i- v:.A. ."IFRMW, Lanarkshire accent. 

|T : ■ 'V : ; ' g maeaziii^ wiffi f£ |$ r : : v'JgM? 

I - ’ 'i: 


■ ™ Ugion, tor all pis y 

sltlon -to It tn shallow r^S- 
optimism. Die -Tory to The wowjjj 
tal reformer. That 
authors included' Joyce, ; 

and Thom as. Lbvc Peanotk w 1 ! •. 
greaf deal,; 1 ; ; •. 

Author’s Note-. J was Af^ .- 


ala thirty years; on; Mott' or tne 
characters known fa jus have -m^t 
violent . deaths: deaths', always 


ayes arid’ fSSi 

. All ara far " strategic 1 ' mifaerafi .lute '??' 
bathetic nlum ; the water .of the Beatrlco 
patneuc s. ' toHrinkablBi the Rainbow 


fend, subscription (U9 $25d?oi 




VT: H;' 


soft’s pupils in 1931-33 

wliat- dlsput^ous facwber • . 

In staFf--)Vlth quadrupled 

numbers fawned, iii ‘ 

die man and hi? work. ne ° 
take I kipdly :'fb 

sppSy * ; he. did ; 


babfiv® . n, °Y“ , 4 hi and pro-'. 

FrJndy’s irtiagina- , 

bi» '^reA«‘ .l na novel follows/ retained, all tne literature ui «u. sneak an the environ- ■ i tnuK WAECHTER- • ‘ ’ 

p}‘o- I A hK^dab&. »lstally .toanrjc.juW'rf, 

• efflteS liviasaipva? Michur **«*$,$> 

^ -- 28 sv»' ■ V r-F- i , . ..".u,. ^ 


Delacy. • ••• . ... . ... 

For Delate iB a bbre on;a colos- F „ «,■ . of tiie Blood ” { 


SOI scale.: >■» BU ‘ \ j wearing his chief conserMtionisr s 

seems to have, read, drtd Taroally a .. Beatrice (renamed Eliz- 
retalned,,. aH the - to soaak on the envlron- 


• ' And in the COLOUR PLATE Series 
of high-quality, Low-priced hardbacks 

Dutch Painting . - ^ ; 

Christopher Brown ' .V ; v . 

' v 126 x 9 4 in 64 pages, 48 p atop? pfctfafg 
' ' 22nd April £3.95 ' ■ ■ v*. ' ' 

j : i; JPH^B0 N PRfeSS,;,,^ : : 

TheMaking of, thePa^t; Series ; .. ' 

This beautifully-' illustrated series provides a complete • 
survey of the early history; of the world— from the FarJsojt, 

' tlirduah Asia and Euroiin to the Amdticgs ■ 
—res revealed .by archaeology nod related . 
disciplines.' • ,. ' 

Thfe Spread of islain^ " 'i-Kii, ■ 

MICHAEL ROGERS 

A cothprehansive study ,bE umaftra early 
history arid' arebitecturec X.a’vdshlv ulusr 
t rated; In full colour. 1S2 pjfj.^.2Q0^wtls, 
.... £3.95^ y j ‘4" • . . 1 .1..^ . 

•M am Before Hist bry 1 

JOHN WAECHTER- ■*' ' *-'\g * t 

A highly readable, >lsiially exciting account tfj; early man. 
•JSiZptf 209 illustrations, full colour throughout* fr&S. . 
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Australian 
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HAL PORTER 

The Extra Hal Porter has always been described 
by reviewers as a brilliant, a scintillating writer. 

'His third volume of fluioblnqraphy', The Extra 
looks luck over the past 25 years, sou os upon 
his collective memory and enlivens It with 
honest self-examination."— Goalong Advortiser 
fn An Australian Country Graveyard and other 
po ©pis. Australian Book Publishers Association' 
Book Design Award winner, 1974-75. 


Up 


memory creek 

By Barry Humphries 
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JOHN LARKINS AND 
BRUCH HOWARD : 


Great Australian Hook of Nostalgia 
295pp. Adelaide : Rigby. 


tcdjiiu, by John Larkins and Bruce 
Howard. It is a massive volume 
containing a heterogeneous assembly 


of old photographs' and advertising 
material drawn 



By Kenneth Minogue 




Australians have hitherto directed 
great energy towards the effaccment 
of their origins. Their past was an 
embarrassment. When the city of 


Melbourne, that enclave of English- fa TSbm" at titiY “bZaVZ'Mmentin™ Z V 

ness set In remotest southeast Asia. ther e P will be no ASalSn I S AustrnlCs newfounS **£1 
B 1956 Olvnioic aiar- ——I. Ausirnnwis new-round amn-rt. . 




drawn not only from pub” in the history of theComm 1 ® lkliijo Pattersnn—is “ . JjjJjJ 1 
lie sources but also from many nmo, H epic duscri hmg '? * jSc tnbl e haps 'be' rmitini'lerr 

private collections. Ihere are pic- _ f ut lb c work cannot , : a larrikin by a 2*' c .-„ „} niokc docs not a 1 wavs lead 

tures of vaudeville artistes, old Olhersenaes beside the JirV It is The Senum*" docs not always had 

mining machinery, athletes of yes- recorded valuable • Imprinii i*v c J* Dennis, y h * c . 1 ' m U s j n the . The *wuBgle tliat took place in 

teryear, Victorian beer label*, vanishing past. These loo .IS* life a; a series of poems » , the soul oE the Sentimental Bloke 

bathing belles of the 1930s, Sir preserved. We need a hooka Uullctui and first cam . - t was between a passion for drinking 

Robert Menzies and bushfires. Yet. may be also heard, tasted anV ' hard covers in 191a- AO a bit llke and gambling with his mates on the 
* . n *. c | ucS t0 Australia is ■ “ f one hand, and domestic bliss with 


canui up with what they cal I l-iI “the 
cultural crime uf utuiesliip and its 
violent expression through pack 
rape British readers should per- 
be reminded that mateship 
to rape. 


K 


wlm.li remind iiiiu Hut n>niun.il 
gciienili/iiiion i, Imi tin.- [hmuaway 
plaslic uf Intel luciual imui cliangc ; 
it results fiom ihc- cominuiiinii uf 
mood and uccidemal circumstance. 
But this nariiciil.ir generalization 
sticks in the mind as puiuling in 
something tlmt is lenl in Ausiraliau 
life and is implicit in The Senti- 
mental Bloke. 


was selected for the 1956 Olympic 
Games, the city fathers decided to 
purge the town of ail architectural 
elements which they felt might 


ne .' v '“ J “ nd appethej Andy Lapp ; but any , aoablv chance. Doreen is a mistress of the 

.by Pictorial means d national characteristics inoscap y tec h n jq Ues Q f lb c silent reproach 

8t iinetr-fie S U |f ane °usly assallloii uses the simple lines oE caricature. f 0 ij 0wet j tiie D \ s j iis 

trf *[ 0ma of *■** The Sentimental Bloke explains After the Kid has clipped back for 

in- L'i? K uni-leaves, the scent of r , shout rhe position of women a niglit to his evil ways. Doreen 

P baked sandshoes and the heartrr in Australian life. In Vjctonan knows how to handle him : 

P? i Ag- odour of stale soavhflTu. 4 ’ “a ,1 »ii.m women, like those „ , 


THEA ASTLEY 

A Kindness Cup Winner of (he Age Book of Ihe 
Veer Award, *1976 ‘a highly Intelligent, gified and 
perceptive writer.' — Australian 
Tliea Asfley has won (he Miles Franklin Award 
three times — a record mafehed only by Patrick 
White and Thomas Keneally. 
'No Australian novel since Patrick White's Eye of 
tha Slorm, has given me more pleasure lhan Thea 
Ast ley's latest work, A Kindness Cup.’ — ARC. 

Based on a tragic historical Incident of an 
Aboriginal maaecre, 


„ U haarine* from 0110 nanu . “ l, “ domestic bliss witli 
taking mio's British Dearing Doreen on the other. Sin never had h 

giac who does nor remark ""the *?St”? n . d »PPeftei Andy Capps but ..iil y i^SlraMv chance. Doreen is a mistress of the 

absence _ of some personally 
treasured image from his own past. 

Drove rldhU’Vn 3 deeply regretted the exclusion of i iui 

5hny ■ visitors, an interesting, if over-exposed snap- 

JUy feivd that Melbourne with it &• shot of myself nursiiuz an' injured h — — r ,n » 

abundance of Victorian ItaJianate wombat at the Colin McKenzie Wild- 0< * 0U L °* st * 3e spaghetti ft 

KLfsr^. ssssjl is ** BP ». 

,, s , 0 „«v 

■ af 'fjat {±s-issaft sajrt l a5 ! wsa 

Moss Gum Jubes and stale spajk» 
sandwiches. The great AiS 
nostalgic experience ivould ih w i 
total. With such an InstnnuS 
his disposition the modern Aar, 
lian would find that re-living «»,- 

plFpenuo cnheriri... («. li.j.-i. ■ 


siodyy i 

Tin- officiti I wreckers, with their 
unerring eye for buildings of dis- 
tinction nnd historical value, soon 
cleared ilie way for gimcrack stadia 
of pinstic and expanded metal, and 

SUT . of . pulverized Victorian 
inanstoiis had barely settled when 

?fe mp L C at bletes arrived at 
their bulldozed destination. The 


iistr.uiaii me. ------- 

times, Ausiraliau women, like tiipse 
if oilier Anglo-Saxon communities, 
took up rlie resnoiisibllitles qf 


ihe Great Australian Book of Nos- 
talgia a far- richer and more -mean- 
ingful experience for me, as would 
theinciusion of some 2,000 similar 
childhood snaps from my private 
albums. 


She never magged ; she never said 
no word 

But sat an* looked at me an* never 
stirred. 


It is that Australians arc consti- 
tutionally suspicious of anything 
high-flown, anything that strays 
far from the observable facts of 
nature. And eroticism, like any 
aspect of a developed culture, is 
the result of seeing morn than is 
actually visible. The point is best 
i Bust rated by the Bloke's re 
to art. 


response 



For Doreen is priestess not only 
of the home, but of culture as wall. 


The Kid squirms with remorse, wish- 
ing that she would shout and hurl 
things at him. Her silence is otlly 


and during freir courtship she 
takes tftie Kid off- to see Romeo 


From the Great Australian Book 
of Nostalgia, reviewed opposite. 


1 MICHAEL CANNON 

1. Who's Master? Who's Man? 2 . Ufa In ihe 
Country, 3. Life in the Cl Ilea Each volume in 
tills trilogy of Australia In the Victorian Age, has 
separately won or been very highly commended 
lor the Barbara Ramadan Award; Vol. 1 was 
. . awarded the Australian Book Publishers 
Association Book Design Award, 1972, 
,;W r ,^$jinoi| - ^era P as a ty-llltant soolal 


'' 'Australian' hbioiy gi lts mbsl readable; 
Iniormallve, entertaining, marvellously 
illustrated.’ — Australian 


DYMPHNA CUSACK 

.’Dyh^phn a Cusack is one of Australia's most 

InlernaUonally pqpuiar authors, end her books 

■ ' i- J 11676 b® 6 " translated Into many different 
highly readable sensitive account 
olhSf Hfq, by her husbarid Norman Freeh 111/ 
~ Qeelonjj AchqirtlsBt 
y Pymphrfa’s life, compassion 6nd understanding' 
; . haVs won her Rn honoured, pi ace :artiong 

.V y-.'v ‘ . ' Australian wrlfersr 


...The editors are of course at 

"“‘iuwzbu aca« nation. The Pberty to draw freely from this nan wouin una tnat re-livins vu- 
n °! le alrcraft bearing ' the °aoy of Intensely evocarive material effective substitute for Jiving bi i 
ctuIe Roariui and German shuttle- f 01 ’ , subsequent editions of their he could escape not only Smf 

bpok, I know tliera are countless cultural barrenness of too phsc' 

other readers who have been dls- but also from his television stt £ 
ansointed to discover . ‘ “ " ' 


'I . mail SHUT Lie* 

ff? n t ff ams , was £ 011 the Point of tak- 
ing off again from Melbourne air- 
P? 1 ** ,n *he full conviction that his 

■P bta: iffiaasa; 


similar over- pnst would be re-mythologized hi 

its in Larkins and Howard’s host of pre-war radio Hnnouat 


I 1 might have been expected that 
^is- frantic obliteration of the past 
or its architectural symbols would 

ni Latvian shot-putter. But 

bSyonA 


beyond all bounds, no onlfin time — - - 

but also In space. It leapt fiki SSI ^ “ S s i? reIy not ^°° - — 

retiiorseloss bushfire from canitaWn p0se diat sn . entire government de- 


"no aumu 

SS if it ’harboured 

tSSHZ o a id bulldins more *s 


oth«-wIse excellent volume, and who 
would aply bo too willing to supply 
the editors with milldons of snap- 
shots, not only of themselves but 
also of deceased relatives and total 
strangers. 

It seems that we have here un- 
covered the need for a work of 

gML proportions far HowardirfolioVIfoweterTh^^ 
beyond the scope of a sin^a volume, do well to reinforce their cab 
too fanciful to pro- tables in readiness for the i#' 
, , — Ire government de- succession of -colossal tomes 

partment and an army of archivists will inevitably follow. 


, V *1 , . - “VHI HUIIUIUK, 

sepia footballers end nude theft: 
front the master brush of Nora* 
Lindsay. . f 

Until publishing technology tz 
cope with the ambitious program 
1 have hero outlined, reaaers «rUk' 
entertained by the 295 paws a 
t.87 kilogrammes of Lsrldni t 


rncmsBivi:^. ™ r . 

lias written of a slmilai case. 

Iii America, the care and pro-' the more effective. Wlien she for- 
servation of culture had early gives him, treats him like a “ hinva- 
hocn entrusted to women. . . . leed” and brings him- beef tea, his 
They were the moral custodians resistance collapses. 

jlnfrahMO^ecSS SdVit . Mos { Australian men, however, 
restraint : and the cult of the have been a good deal less semi- 
Lome, over which they presided, mental. Australians are in world 
became the national religion. class as gamblers, and not far 
•Th nFtrni hornme the rebel- below die world record for boar 

The. men often beca ... B consumption. Being priestesses of 

Site » highly restrictive notion of 
ivliile in moBt ctber cou . domesticity has Come less and less 

male’clu^TaSd »J— r'OSib&tf 

'an be 


and Juliet. C. J. Dennis shows 
what happens when the bard is 
ehroug 


filtored through a certain kind of 
understanding: 

" Lady, be yonder moon I swear 1 ” 
sez ’e. 

Aii* then ’e climbs up on the 
balkinoy ; 

An* there they smoogc a treat, wiv 
pretty words 

Like two love-birds. 

la such au encounter as this, 
either the man rises to the' art or 
the art sinks to the man. The Kid 


undersjands of Sliakespaare exactly 


Australian preSBnt Jecado have 
al ! aware of 


I ft the beginning 


B y A. G. L. Shaw 

* generation 


dfly — 

found creeping furtively towards 
some out-of-the-way room designated 
as the ° lounge . The famous 
bond of ** mateship ", a peculiarly 
close form of masculine comrade- 
ship, was often seen by women as who 

M^w^beS^hat 1 wS' but 1 *? adorn Australia’s surf beaches were 
cartalaly developed an ant?dom«dc |SS lt ^ ea *"5 ftSj 


into competition with the "mates' . 
In some ways they anticipated the 
modern rush to unisex. The conse- 
quence was noted in a much- 
resented passage in John Pringle's 
AusfrnZidh Accent in which he sug- 


J. 8. LEVI and G. F. J. BERGMAN • 


• ALAN MARSHALL. 

^ba Anvil ’...beyond evbn Ihe 
■ successes of his previous work, Alan Marshall 
. - R t. hls besi.' T Hoteld, Melbourne 

Ateh Marshal^ the qian.who.pan juhdp puddles: 
w . andearod'hlmself to millions of readVrs wUh’ 
: V* ?‘5*y.M»ng ability. 'Hela-orie offhoJI fara 
’ peopl^ v/hq gives foj- inore'ihan he takes)*' 
Melbourne Times 


/ : BEVERLEY KINGSTON 

p ™M*ry Ann Thb : 
• A-,,o/!2f a h StQr 061 sludy 01 *b e work dona by 
Australian woman and their secondary place 

..in Ihe Australian community. 

' i- ^SL U . ab i e * b0 P k , li corrflcla ihe man-only 

i 1 : !' t:-‘ ij; Pbotograpite ^ 

V , : V : v! m 82 1 ^ s *- ■*- $6efcn0A<fyart/!igfjr 

■ v ,:. ; bdyGLiAs steward/ 

| : , ; . 1^75, for the best Aueirallan hpqWkiSdnt 
.f ,s ;- \ .^ollitete^njarit:; 

: -V A * scramble aflar fqjie. ^ if f 8 

■ Jplte temirtded oil he quality df Douglas^ 
Stewart. Nancy Kees Ing. thought Him' thtfS 

, mostve^salilB wrlter iji. AbstrailaTod*', andt 
. QpoffraySerle.'lhe graatqlt-rmJnder of! 
modern A ustrAJien: 1 iteratu^e.' Austrsligr \ > 

im . ' . i'*r “ i_ l tm i. • i’ i : "l. 'H " ' - K 


■ ' i'ir'- v.;.i 


progress. 

beginning ip ask awkward jg^ sh Convl «s mid Saltiers 1788- 


sssrs^ai** ssuJsss m ~ ~ 


appearing from the view of ik* 
historian, unless recorded is di; 
Tasmanian convict recordi/aws^' 
regret tiiat nn such nBfrf*- 1 -’ 
is hinted nt. .Perhaps the If* 
contribution to thu early Anmillu. 
theatre is loss readily rivalled «/' 
less well-known; hero ft is irtIM" j 


character. Even now tile Hattie 
continues. At the recent Inter- 
national Tribunal of Crimes against 
Women, In which the women of the 
world ware invited to particularize 


is no eroticism;- the handsome, sun- 
burnt girls play vigorously in the 
surf or lie on the sand Bad watch 
the young men riding the great 

Pacific waves in to the beach." 

n each country, Australian women This is one of those remarks 


jhe specific forms of victimization 


what he can transpose into the 
tdrms of hls own experience: 

Wot*s jist plain stousli wlv us, right 
'ere today. 

Is " valler “ if yer fur enough away. 
Some time, some writer bloke will 
, do the trick 
Wiv Ginger Mick, 

Of Spadger’s Lane. ’E’H be a Romeo, 
When *6*8 bin dead . five 'undred 
- • years or so. 

The Sentimental Bloke is not en- 
tirely deHf to the music of the Bard, 
and he certainly enters into the 
spirit of the 'play. He can recognize 
tliat a different perspective can 
transform the character of what is 
SBen. But bis main reaction is to 
reduce Shakespeare to local experi- 


ence. "Valler" 1$ Just some Ifterary 
sauce poured over the kind of life 
the Kid himself knows. It Is only 
Australian women (like the women 
in The Rein bout) who have an in- 
stinct of respect for what they do 
not themselves fully understand. But 
this is perhaps mainly a r.enmant of 
their uplifting role. The strongest 
strand of the culture as a whole 1$ 
no-nonsense empiricism. 

There are many ways in which 
one might explain, the Australian 
tendency to reduce everything to 
the fundamentals of nature. But 
certainly one important part of the 
story is to be Found in the fact that 
Australia, like all the other newly 
settled parts of the world, .inherited 
the dream of a new arid hotter 
society which has haunted thp 
Western imagination over 'the past 
two centuries, Socialism is the 
Australia of theoretical striving 
and Australia is the socialism ot 
iractice. And the content of this 


oltiiiiL'iit «»f 1 iigfiNli lift which r. 
often iliM-w-.-.cd «■; ” deference " 
win rejected as mere "servility"— 
the win st of hiinnui vices in Auv 
irulian terms. Then.- is nothing 
that, will tu-ritliiic sii instant u 
I im.-.li Lcr i espouse fi out ;m Australian 
us the suspicion ili.ii lie is being 
patronized. for sonic British 
visitors, A us 1 1 alia is a minefield in 
which they must tread warily lest 
they unwillingly raise an explosion 
of the many pnimnizing srercotypes 
of the Pom. 

Most of this husiility, however, is 
skin deep mill the most • obvious 
consequence of the aspiration 
i awards a properly modern form of 
humanity has been to create a resili- 
ent set of people who have replaced 
more complicated springs of beha- 
viour by an enterprising sportincss. 
It is said that Rommel, talking lo 
some captured Australian officers 
in the Western desert, said to them : 

" Why are you fighting here ? It is 
not your war. Are you here for the 
sport ? ” They were not, quite, but 
there is very little that Australians 
do> that does not have a certain 
sporty element about it, summed up 
in die national motto of "Have ■ 
go ", It gives them a friendly 
directness that often cuts right 
through the Gordian rituals of much . 
, European intercourse, tlio sort of 
rituals that enforce social distance. 
One of the best accounts of' Anglo- 
Austral Ian differences in those 
respects is in S. H. Lawrence’* ■ 
Kangaroo. 

There is, however, another side 
to the friendly directness of Austra- 
lian life. Egalitarianism is funda- 
mentalist ; it secs human life as an 
encounter of fundamentally similar 
human beings with similar needs 


human beings with simitar neeas 
and appropriately similar attitudes. 
When Montaigne commented that 


dream was seen much more easi 
in its rejections than in its afflrmi 
dons. Hierarchy and authority 
were thought to have been die 
curse of Europe, aud Australia was 
to be a place of equality, one in 
which men did not (as was 
Imagined to happen in England) 
pull their forelocks to their 
superiors. Much of that complex 




even kings arc human and must sit 
upon their own behind*, he was 
correcting a disposition to regard 
kings and 'aristocrats as creatures 
of a different species; no Austra- 
lian would, need such correction, A 
man's a man for a’ that, wrote 
Robert Burns, but au Australian 
would be likely, to ask: for all 
what ? Man must: eat, and a meal 
is likely in Australia to be assimi- 
lated to biological need rather than 
to social ritual. As a" waitress said 
to me in a country -motol as she 
served a plate of symmetrically 
arranged bacon and eggs: "Hot a 
bad looking feed, eh?” The idea 




tuns ni n e teentii-century 'funil. • 

WItoiSS! wo now, dpeqd- JJf Population of Australia 

Ing this 'same^Aralf n? t 2- 1 l ’ etr lev. 'as always ueen small, exceeding 
-JuSk mV^SaM^bments from ?» cent of the community onlv 


Junk marrii , ^,f n?b j Uishb i«nts from ? nB P er cent of the cominuidty'oniv m , uch . t0 , modlf y them- There®; 
I? h ? Ud anti * ua toaS™ between the first settlement and the P btakc ? detail, too many B J 

famffife J?!P;>tely. 'beconte .«*«■ Up Lo caIiim > (ulill 


On iho convict side of the iUft 
tou many of the old cliclids tn- 
the transportation system reapp« 
despite work on tile subject 
past twenty years \tiilch.hai«« 
much to modify them. There «] 


a 'V, a,it ‘ nave latblv ■ hn</imA . ut t,le seconq tieet. Un Lo MK , ,C » * T “ lt ‘ l tnouan minor -w »r 

IW f.Mjaures in the Flea mSrffi ISKO about 1,000 Jews came out as s ? Jvos ' cumulailvdy breed * 
ot Europe, tummagink amoiw*i2 convicts, and in 1851 there were uncasliioss about rfiliablUty.A“ 
fi^ Wores Eor anytSv^teh^i^ sti11 Ies * than 2,Q0q on the whole P ne must protest that although 
lend a ^period continent S but Js in maw d?he5 ,s 8,1 yery - well, and fustif3,“ 

garvenu p u b s and brnsh lwS'jfJSIj countries, leading Jews liaJ? nfiSSi convict Governor Darling .of «* 


g m LllWUil _ 

mistakes in detail, too many B® 


Oxford in Australia 


w 


Biography 


came out 
there 


ist 

Oil 


pu S s anc * brash bo^rioupjT countries, leading jews hayo 1 pfayeti «u»crnur vanwa *■ 

However, this »»»«« °“ nqueS ' on important part Iq A ustvolian his-’ K?? JtIsn, i iK is rather hard' to » 

Vi. and; one welcomes Australian 


However, this attempt to reS?^ an itix ? 0] 

meht wffi h Qf ? n ur ban end?™! one welcome* Australian 

only oni «n has , ,fl F B ! ,y «nishad J, “.coimt of the. orlgius 

tural debffiS n ° f cul- 'rjL&Ltf rflnnlri unrl AusteafiSn 


Mr. Prime Minister 
Australian Prime Ministers, 
1901-1972 
Colin A, Hughes 
Illustrated paper covers 
£3.20 




ning to-, 
more trau 
cultural 


g «t last 
:niteotural 
now begia- 




Tl.o 


"Jewry, both convict .and 

The story is a: fascinating one. 
because many -of the principal char- 

fffJSSJKff" People who contributed 
significantly to tha mercantile, cub 
turaLand political life of their adon- 
ted- country. In this ■ regard,- J. a! 
LOvI and ' G. F. J; Bergmarf -m 
to relate. ; but, 


lave 


him to carry, the gutit of the apP* 
ently similar feelings of 
sor. Sir Richard Bourke, 1 ew a 
it is apparently still a great an j" 
Australian hJstoribgrapny >° . w 
anything critical of -tha. «««■..'. 

The illustrations we num«»| 
and well reproduced, but .too w 
of them are old favourites 
have appeared time and tuna 
in the histories of . this period. 
"new" ones show wMt rtl J j! 




The 8*n>, W mierest'to ral«P, ; bdL aa "new" ones show Wftat e*J" 

rolian °®, t be Aust- be inevitable, we are left with 1 ^°“nd ; it is a pity that -me 

with' nrppjilnn * difficult to define ?, sli 8htiy misleading impression of 4fd not seek for more; Thotilb# 
«rlb flS P S C lfe- unIfl ^. one «'ub -tbe Jtewish comm unite: 1 for tite book shmably It was .the decision dij 
extreme hint V,8W *. held *by some “aniiMy highUghts ' notoE Publishers, not of, the 

entire successful, and thus SraS P ut “footnotes'' a i the tec 

nowiedae^t^S 1 / 111 ? h qiiid be ack- !? oks * Pjnys down, the fate of P 0Q k (and without ^ 
riSCd to h "““ K -i a failure. f be rank and fjle-and in Sis Jf headings to show where 
to-a alavA. “ ‘ " - - — 
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AUSTRALIA: LANGUAGE 


:'l lV': i!f 


- tW'.> 


!><?»• ' ? 


1/51 fr i;i' 
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ft&i. a 


(>f .1 ” fvcil ” dm.-. ii# 1 1 {.until Hi tin? miirti m:. "Jlii* juilE df rvdmiionism 
lintfiry likely in iii‘.|»hc i lie utiiiiun cun lie thuiirl ill till levels, nr Aiis- 
(if a Ouisi j>l- of any ilis.tirii'liuil, niitl : tiiili.in life. 

Aii'ttraljii Hlfen presents mie with It coi'liiiulv makes Aiisimliaii nil- 
ill*-' *imn».i*y •* , auiiiicl.inc(* of wtv A brJciiiK and nf resiling dial- 

.superb - iii .it ei nds « luiiir.ily put Ungf u> mucli iliac is merely luilii- 

tugelliur. itarbecuctl steak is a fit- tuiH ih Kuniiiv. Ir wuuM lie' a dull 
lint! syiubil of i lie relation between visitor who did not in at least some 
iiiiiure and ilinup.ht in thu nuiional respects experience Australia hs a 
cull lire. Aj'^iif, when in the host- liberation : and this is connected 
selling novel m Picnic m Hanging with tlie fact tiiar the Australian 

linck i Jic Iviiglislinian remarks i lint. Weltanschauung (ami one needs rids 
“ nice gills clnn’i like being pompous word to bring out ihu *ig- 

v.'liisilcd at by fellows lliey don’t nificaiicc of tvliut otherwise might 
kiiow", his Australian friend tells look like a string of casual impru- 
liini : “ Don’t you believe It. The visarions) has for some time been 
sheilas is ull alike when it comes having a free ride on the back of 
la the fellers." the Global Zeitgeist lone pomposity 

In this last case, of course, the calling up another) of 

contrast is not merely between an Bumlratipn for rebellion and non- 
3(nglishnum and un Australian ; it is ft-* a 011 ^’ lbia , 050 ® ,eana 

also one of class. But this merely t Australia faces tlite problems 
'reinforces the point, for so far as ■“ co «cealed beneath the ire* 

tlie Austi'ulllin imagination is con- uh2Li3°?ivi* * Ib . er ® tlon * 

ceritcd, “ class ” is merely a delusive l^ D 0 r , c j*° JilVlISif™ th ? lr , baar * 
veneer that wealth or prestige may [” B A r - pai S. s ‘ tlcn ^Y “? ni, t wbat *J ie V 
cust over ihe fiindanu-muls of the t icm ‘ Tbflv 

huniait situuiioii. And, so far as Aus- ! i? *£. 9 n I ,b . cir oppressor lor 

iialiuit life is concerned, this belief a PJ. r t 'u i ,! “ f rI j£' r #™ r .* c,c \ 

is InriZriv rrtl«. A ucli-jiliir ic vr-i v AuSlinll.l ,slllll(h fQl tllO I ejection ol 


Australian spoken here 


By Eric Partridge 

T 1 . “II " l . sneezed at, either ! Whni is more, 
Ilcincmann Australian Dictionary the long list oE "consultants In 

1,259pp. Ileineinaun Educational ft c short , one of 

Australia AS5 95 the tutorial team ”, contains not 

... . one name of a notabfe writer— and 

■■ " ■■■' - 1 this despite the lip-service paid to 

This sensibly planned dictionary “ the students i of English [including, 
has, the editors tejij us, been writ- inestimably, Australian] literature . 
ten to meet the need for an accu- The late Sir Ernest Gowers, who 


has, the editors telij us, been writ 
ten to meet the need for an accu 


is liri-aclv true AusiiuJiu is vtn-v Ausirnlin siuiids for tlie rejec 
neni'iv u classless .society. 'There aro 1 16 ^ Hn,, * llir ov, * s of Europe, 
sigiiificiim viiriiiiioris m dio way But what is the positive c 


.... i . , , -**" iolc oji nest uuweis, wnu 

rare, comprehensive and up-to-date bo capably updated and enlarged 
For Australian secondary Fowler’s Modern English Usage , 
as «Y e 4 a5 .i £or « a vv< ? flr nilce sald of Fowler’s own style that 
*{«n- e « ft J S l i e f r ? t d,c ' It was " mathematical ” rather than 

J - S j d ° S e wr i tte « l u Uterar y* Yet it is surely indisputable 
“ Australian English, that the style of that wonderful 
rtiknara *P ean A an English Die- book is eminently suited to tKe 

rhrS S'J r few A u i tralfan matter and that Fowler’s wit is, If 

thrown In. I would hare to dunk you like “ idiosyncratic H but rer 

JS ,, ‘ l f /"“"W Sir « tJSSK It is urbane! 


v" ,' M l ", u "“z ”**«i ■» hus iMMiLivv cniucnr 

people hvc. but they depend upon of ibis national iduntiiy 7 We shall 
such things us iicciipnrinu, religion, certain Iv not find on answer to this 
and money. This does not mean question by attending to those Aus- 
ihai the defects widely nscrlbed to .tralian intellectuals whose cry is 
etnss— Jinmely, snobbery and status thut Australia is searching for a 
mtonori ties— ore absent, though a national identity. Most Australians 
ivttd guess would suggest that are in fact perfectly secure in their 
•tiiey aro. a little less intrusive enjoyment of their A us tralian ness, 
tnan elsewhere. Nor does it and do not need some cultural image 
mean that Australians don’t think packaged for export and for the 
that there are class differ- usages of national narcissism. The 
enees. A motor mechanic 1 met question is rather: what has in fact 
recently told ino he much pro- evolved under the froth of explicit 
. ferred Jfew Zealand to Australia self-characterization ? And It would 

because there’s less class there, seem that beneath the rebellious- ’ 
if°n‘ e MM you tu you are”. He was «ess, often the aggression and some- 
no doubt mlsiod. by the fact that limes the truculence to be found 
status systems don’t easily accom- in Australians, there lies a lazy 
ntodatc outsiders. For in the sense Rood-nntured hedonism which en- 
ot fully articulated ways of life coin- joys the obviously available gifts of 
posing a single community, class is nature: sunlight, physical vitality 
in-significant in Australia. and material abundance. 

*.-£hS? a ^L /*2u» to 11 tbJ,lk of The sentimental bloke of half a 
clilnless and century ago hod no problem: but 
f^ ed t *5 is alm0st as think the sentimental bloke was in one 

whatever purports to be more obvious respect a fake. His wild- 

teJ‘ Ua rSI! a *, ea,ly j e .? s thni1 nes8 i expressed in drinking, 
human. John Anderson (discussed gambling and thumbing his nose 

m S „t^J^ thi i- S8U0) u} iec , nme lhe * « he PoUce, turned mit to have 
m Prt nn® ut M 1 ° s pp b [f al -pheno- been little more than youthful wild 
: : Ui lec . Under the inf 1 uence of Dor Pen, 

a. hotne^loving^ woS* 


tralian, a biiguage whh’feiT ivords f*!lSi e ^ on if 16 e<li f ors ’ P 8 /*. « nce 
I^A.^ with a wide totvf acW^^h^^I? 


™ a t/ f lAsrtL arwss 

to be “ die faceless oiies 11 ? The 
This strange misconception oE result exhibits the virtues of team- 
Aqs tralian English ns “ the Aust- ^° ■ Ctb “ s was decidedly a task for 
ralian language ’’ goes back to H. L. 5 . tean, i and the concomitant 
Mencken with his monumental The “ e£ects ■’ »ck of cohesion, inevitable 
American Language — a book that' de Pa r£ ure from a unified tone and 
Jed his devoted disciple, the late tempo, dearth of “character”. Why, 
• Sidney J. Baker fa New Zealander however, cry for the moon ? To 
by birth) to entitle Ills own valu- c . omp,Ie a dictionary such as this, 
able, if imitative, study The Aust- e Seneral editor needed the gift 
rahrn Language. As G. L. Brook of . f , ra ^ e clearheadedness, a quality 
has so dearly shown in his fine w . h * c “ lie turns out to possess in 
work on the English dialects, Eug- abundance. 

BSiiJf, f ] ie original, the only true, - Here Is a book that will fulfil tlie 

dmfi a 8nd - 811 t ie ^ aria ‘ requirements of Australian second- 

tions, whetnet American or Cana- ary school pupils and. I’d sav of 

nr an 4ni^ 3t A 8 f Ian or Nbw Zealand, flrst-vear university undergraduates 
p ,?£u A f r ,ca11 . ' n °i t ta exe lude in the sciences, in technology in 

E Tn!uin 8p °^f K/. an S Wltt0n on social sciences, and also those bf 
the Indian . subcontinent, aro that amorphous congeries the gen- 
strlctly— not pedantically— ro be oral public. It will also serve as a 
regarded and treated as dialects, valuable guide to teachers (at^all 

students of A ISiffl 


cution; for them, “ Informal* ' 
applied to slung and colhSL-' 
and vulgarism. I had m£ l 
consult the dictionary onTS' 
terms — the somewhat superst 
homer, the predominant spet 
what, for two generations, S' 
the slang substitute for " excel 
or "very pleasant" or “Si 

mg’; and “to Wudge^j 
derivatives bhtdger and 4|U* 
adjective and noun, are not ^ 
glossed as “ ( Australian : 
to avoid work and resnonsffi" 
especially bv imposing 0n S;- 
--the fact that originally it S? 
all decent and especially h»' 
® du . cat « 1 d . people, avoided 7 ' 
deudedly low, is passed over • lit 
wise with an indisputable coIIoqdL 
isim sivaggie (a swagman or trL 
if I seem to be emphasizing b im 
please recall that this dlclioS 
purports to be a guide for k ; 
Australian students and others.^ 
only a guide to. vocabulary k-! 
professedly Committed to tha ihI 
able, yet not (need one sav) S 


Sir 'E e ' 

-Sl5JS , J? 4 .Ka Since then nfl Mfi 


causal imer-actfon or to be expelled a relaxed: ^ud 8 * 5 nnbri - r * C a ?2,n?k' 
as spooks frpih. a Recently realistic materialism. • '■***- 8ty ^ sb 


i t0 “S at thWWuiramenm for U a 

-as ssxsnss , ss , i Bar - 

SSi SMi/K 1M rf!f» r 'Js&F 

3 “f' a ot the P"‘ ent - *'>« scholars who Save f o? f nurff ^aars 

only, ianguage.1 boen reported to be at work on a 

This dictionary, which has been f®Hipranenwve dictionary of Austra- 
excellently printed and strongly 1,011 English along historical linos, 
bound by. the. Griffin Press, Ade- ?. n updating and enlargement of 
bide, runs to 1,210 pages oE die nca^ JiSZA**, Austral English 
Uonary proper, preceded by ten book of far greater morit 

pages of the- customary -prelimin- i 10 . 8 ba . Q h generally ackriow- 
arias, from which we learrt that the B p j ea that they make a 


Dictioiiary 6! 
Intbrnationill 
English 
Compiled in 
Australia: 





1/AWUVU & 

WMlen apucompijed in dssaclation Witlj'mBmbeu s/itf r !- K 

Academic staff of Ld Tfojipljflfyarsity , . - • 

,#r fvaWday use this new diotipnary is ” ; ' ' 
tha first to be planned, yvrltten and produced fn Australia It 

Incorporates the following features t- ! 

■Jf Definitions^ ivirig up^o-data Alistraliari UBflde : ' ■' !!' 

^ to’rttew tj^nOiycVcitloiV giihi^ -V; ; :f ,! V-\‘; V : 

.•Jf CoUoquIajusagas ^ndsenfencea or phrssqs ilf ustretlna ' '• 

• . the context i n which a can be ysed ; 

* Reference -Motion giving Word rootiidfelgh words In • • 

■' tnglfeh, cotDmon spellings, abbreviations etc, ... 

All orders arid enquiries to: :• ;.^1260 pp\ : 

Heinemarin Educational Australia ' 1 1 30,000 1 ; 
24 River Street. South Yarre ' 


and uncomriraniisirtglv '■ ‘pragmatic' Ifiji: ‘JJJLSfi vitiated by chauvinism, 
appendixes, Irtcludlng “ How to use na dpnalism whifch 

the plctloiwry” (comments on. head- !2Sr5 i» J* 9 -*? and P«riiaps 

words. proivunclatJons — “ educated ”, ““f cla i ly a , dictionary — as in the 
not “Strlne” 1 . definitions, : word of Friedrich 

families, etymologies, ,■ end . u Com- Ji^ 86 n C \ y,, tq l agisches WOrterbuch 
Hum. Errqv «). a list bf abbreviations, fs^/WslT ‘ fP rac ] le > .which, 
a note on "wofd, parts and classical a li' ed « AiJ£S’«rt ■ E^ d ai !. intoler - 
roots w- ajlaj; Of . Latin, verb-parts SSa under , the 

and prefaces; a very, useful' list' of ffi e d b/wnl&L. 

foreign words ip English, a' table of Sei pi W £ ltba V Mitzka In I960 
common Jpetylna, a table of chemi- a J d f tha .Mme 
cal elements, a brief table' of scien- y y f,ne sfchola£ in. 1963, 

Hue ufiita, and an eld to metric con- • . One of ' the thlna* I l.nn« 
vewiop. In , t^e list of ■ foreign words, team will do ‘ Ja to brina 8 tbltl 
jLlt W 1J* 1 ' 5? vfl terminology i„to ifrie ^fh ^ 

sustei 

*? d T 0d thhy wero (as they to graded detcrUdoni • rff*® 
B^mni°J ,a V a * lld °bted to my degrees of excellence. This hone 
bm fiiS?*?!.. d c ^ 0llaTy, J Orfiinf— has beep occasioned by *a defect ?n 
Ji5i' accu -f aoie ^ to being the TJeinemann Australian Diction- 


S Australian^ 

i;^led out wlth^qn : .^ar^eable inodaty. 5* j ept i ‘^PPj^qdy. » adobdoils from 
and a singular 'lack qf fuss; -. How- adaptffdoiis of English . dialect. 


: And here I interpolate a J 

t entirely Irrelevant comment, "ft* 1 
j Standard English ” has itself if 
| placed “ bad English ", the faioj. 

, being felt to slight the masses. % 
i have gone much farther tJian tb‘ 

, 7-° r i at least, some authorities ke| 
t d °no so. Witness the uproar th 
i arose on tho publication of the tfelri 1 
i Webster’s International, where H 
language of the “hackle ” or ta 
driv fr* tf, le dockei-. and other »d 
pundits, in short the illiterate (w 
that a taxi-driver is iuevitabh a 
any more than a tramp) is plKd 
on a par with that of the greats 
novelists, and poets and playwrigb 
and scholars. What (£ce 

advanced ” lexicographers ul 
grammarians forget Is that wba 
traditional lexicographers and gr» 
manans (ns opposod to that pro 
crustean sub-species, the rigid "pw- 
eorlptive” variety) have desired;, 
and striven, to preserve are thou i 
distinctions of meaning and anpk- : 
As wliicli ensure that the most } 
subtle and profound tlioufht, k* - 
most dollcato of perceptions «» 
reejinge, the mopt precise and sew 
rate nomenclature of the rapw 
Increasing nccumulntion of sdeutSu 
mid technical terms, bo adequate! 
transmitted. 

Strange. Isn’t it, that these w» 
rnatlc- and immensely practical (o 
lows havo overlooked tho (ow 
would have said painfully and 
bar raasl ugly obvious) faet 
science and technology, art, III**- 
cure, music and other immeatW' 
nblotf and imponderables could nj 
even exist, let alone prosper, wij 
put such distinctions? The - pwg 
bllity that the best, most notiw 
traditionalists have been' f° rwal j 
- looking and genuinely- concert® 
with the needs of present cMIu* 

■ tlon and future progress does n« 
occur to- these doctrinaire rewj 
• nonaries, all eager to overturn 
discard tradition — and pitifully ; ®J. 
abla- to substitute any thing Wmjt 
to supersede that which they ,e r, 
to obliterate. L '' 

' That divagation out of the' 

I hasten to remove any iraprs«^ 
that I am trying to queer the p ^ 
on which the self-eHfldng; e/g 
of the Heinemnnu AuStratiWjfc. 
Honor u have, put up so crsaip^ 
a performance. All said and ® 
they have carried but an .' e S? ■ 
difficult -task with envsflble 1 , 
■and constancy end wJth'a JW 
grde of ability. . : 

Stand, the enterprising 
published, in NOvfcaStle ..up«J 4J5 
-has dedicated' didst j6f a T^inioP* 


hg thgt i 


UBumaiTOHiuav ii* “'MI- AmOW 
to new writing in Austria. 
the- poets, -the late 1 F^ llc J* 0 v_ f j|| 

makes the strongest wpwjuS.",, 

; foqrtf en poems; ,1 
, sonnets from John 
..poems .from illlch^ 
one bv Robert Har 


M m th^ students 


of ; is, ch 


rnal/s 


■j'V-'v : v'i -i.-’f ::i; t-'.V VJ : ; -■ -.'—i ' 
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The Pilbara Study 


An Invcstigtitiun of the 
economic viability of 
constructing an industrial 
complex, wlili associated 
infrastructure Including 
harbour and imvnslic. In 
the Pilbarn region of - 
Western Aunt rulnt. 

The aim Is to exploit 
locally- aval table .natural . 
gafl| salt and Iron ore. 
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AUSTRALIA’S OLDEST AND 
LARGEST PUBLISHERS 

CHRISTINA STEAD 

The Lillie Hole! 

House of All Notions 
“A magnificent and truly 
original novelist.' 1 

Times Literary Supplement 
" A writer of experience and 
distinction." 

The Times 

DAVID IRELAND 

The Fleshsaters 

Bum 

"Mr. Ireland is a major 
I novelisl." 

I Daily Telegraph , 

[ 'David Ireland consolidates 1 
his position as one of the I 
major limbs of Australian J 
fiction.” I 

Sunday Times B 

IVAN SOUTHALL I 

Unquestionably one of the I 
World's leading writers fori 
children. Awarded the J 
Carnegie Medal, for JOSHI 
In 1971 and four times I 
winner of the Australian! 
children's Book of the Year! 
'Award; ASH ROAD I960, 
TO THE WILD SKY 1968, and 
BREAD AND HONEY 1971. 
FLY WEST 1975. 

COLIN SIMPSON 

Off to Asia 
This is Japan . * 

The New Australia 
The author of some of the 
most original books of travel 

that have been published In 
resent - -years, A superb 


A. D. HOPE 

Collected poems 

" Hope's best is so good, that 
t evokes the Spirit ; of the 
finest 17th and ,18th century 
Ironists. Not since Pope have 
couplets been written so 
.deftly; not singe Swift has 
satire been more devastat- 
ing.'- - V 

"... Saturday Review 


By Clive James 


GRAHAM BURNS; 

Kenneth Slessor 

52pp. Melbourne : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. I'nperbacfc, 5A3.7S. 


The Americana Baby: v , 
Futility arid Other Animals : 
The Electric Experience 
• One .of the , most assured 
craftsmen :.arid> original 
writers. of fiction In Australia 
today." 

.The Australian 

KENNETH SLESSOR 

Collected poems •' 

"With Ills- poetry of the 
1930 s, Sl68sor achieved Ms 
present reputation as a 
major Australian pdet. Cer- 
tainly it was he who intro- 

Hi M. Qfeen. de&bribed- ea 
modernity both 1 In Attitude 
, andi^Ghniquey !, ; 

Clement Sampler 

THOMAS KENEALLY 

A Dutiful' Daughter " . 1 

The Chant of Jimmy v * ■ ;■ 

Blacksmith.:!- : j •' , ... ; i - 

“ His success, lies* , in . the 
Way tragedy- black comedy: 
apa emotion al . Chaos'. are 
made to reside; In bete^of 
simple concern.’.’ - 
Times Literary Supplement 

ANGUS & ROBERTSON 

3 fisher Street. lonfon VtVl 404 '• * 

102 6l«ver Street. frfmamc. N.S.Hf. I • i' 


Witli all that matters of him occupy- ' 
ins no more than two not very bulky 
volumes — one of verse, called 

Poems, (mother of prose, called 
Bread and Wine — Kenneth S lessor 
nevertheless continues to be one of 
the really substantial Australian 
poets. Substantial and, beyond that, 
promising even more : hinting 

towards greatness. He lived his full 
three score and ten years and died 
_ . five years ugo, yet somehow seemed 
If. si ill iu be only on the verge 
I j of accomplishing wliii i mis in him. 

I / Siessor's was a remarkable gift. 

[ I Met ween Christopher Brennan, for 
r | whom ilic claims made are usually 
I mo high but whose individuality was 
unmistakable, and A. D. Hope, who 
was an international pact from the 
beginning even though resolutely 
chauvinistic, Slessov’s Is the bridging 
talent. He raised all the problems 
about the relationship of the 
Australian poet to European culture. 
He never found Hope’s solutions but 
an the other hand ho did not suc- 
cumb to Brennan’s neuroses: lie 
wrote to the limits set for hint by. 

! nn insoluble dilemma, and then 
stopped. You cannot rend his poems 
without pondering the might-have- 
beens. On the other hand, what lie 
did achieve Is of permanent value. 

Graham Burns’s little book Is a 
commendable introduction. Without 
presuming to answer it, Mr Burns 
knows the abiding question about 
Slessor: why does his poetry so 
often suggest that the Full force of 
h-is imagination has not been com- 
mitted ? It Is easy to so overboard 
about Slessor's work, but finally It 
is more edifying to stay dis- 
en chanted, since a full appreciation 
o* his. achievement depends on 
realizing that to some extent It re- 
mained > -potential, ■ Mr Burns is 

tribute of treating him as an artist 
who was lather beyond the lyric 
poems lie left us, even when those 
lyrics were masterpieces. 

And masterpieces some of them are, 


even lliuugh geilL-i'iiiiiiiis of Aus- 
iraN.in school liny s — it was already 
li.tppL'iiiiig while Slessor was alive, 
m ii is grc-.it embarrassment — have 
been inld- to think so. Slessor’s lan- 
guage ui its easy height has an un- 
forced richness, on understated but 
pcrviisivu musiculity, that must be 
s*ny young poet’s ideal. ” Five 
Bells ”, his most famous poem, has 
every kind of interest in its ambi- 
tious design, but die first tiling 
that always strikes any sensitive 
reader is the confident originality 
of its local imagery, carried forward 
by a deceptively natural lambic 
pulse— quite literally unforgettable. 
You have no suburb, like those 
easier dead 

In private berths of dissolution 

The tide goes over, the waves ride 
over you 

Ami Je»i ifieir shadows down like 
shining Iinir .... 

lb i irking mirier tho breakers and 
wm du rig their shadows on the sand 
Iiclow, there must have been scores 
of tunes in my student years when 
l recalled that last lino. _ The first 
E W0 ..HH! M have been written 

by Wilfred Owen or indeed any lat- 
ter-day Georgian who had learnt 
Owen’s lessons, but that last idea is 
Slessor s very own, and seems to me 
oven now to be expressed In the 
uniquely Australian language which 
so many Australian poets sought, and 
still seek, in vain.. 

” Australionncss ” has always been 
the philosopher's stone, or poet’s 
stone, of Australian culture. Every 
means lias been tried in order to 
attain it. Incomprehensible vocabu- 
laries composed of arcane refer- 
ences to flora, fauna and aboriginal 
folkways have burgeoned, withered 
and died. The arbitrary symbolism 
of the apocalyptic 1940s in British 
poetry was a miracle of tautness 
compared to its Australian equiva- 
lent, which had all that plus home- 
grown to tem ism, The aim has always 
been to make a fresh start free from 
the dragging weight of the Euro- 
pean heritage. 

Language Is a continuity and In 
a continuity there can be no such 
thing as a fresh start, but for a 
long- time the fact, could not be 

pbWerfu^^MOuhis% 8 o1i!t?%dt, 
Slessor managed to break free or 
this bind. His early poetry shows u 
certain amount of European culture 
being absorbed, without any doomed 
attempts at transcendence. Pretend- 



A contemporary enslaving of George 
Barrington, u gentleman thief ti-ans- 
ported to Australia in 1791 : five 
years later he introduced the first 
theatrical performance in the colony 
with a prologue containing the 
famous lines "True patriots all, 
for be it understood,/ We left our 
country for our country’s good **. 
One of the numerous well-chosen 
illustrations, many of them in 
"Tour, from Australia I Australia I 
The Pioneer Years, a consistently 
lively and informative history com- 
piled and written by R. M. Younger 
(287pp. Adelaide : Rigby, $ A 14.95). 

ing in a dramatic monologue to bo 
Heine, he sounds more like Brown- 
ing, but even more than that lie 
begins to sound like himself. 

, All kinds of Influences are detect- 
able (Mr Burns might have men- 
tioned Flicker, whose sickle moon 
surely provides the Illumination on 
much of the early romanticism 
about the sen) but [he important 
tiling is that when Slessor turned 
towards Australian subjects he was 
already mn luring beyond the self- 
destructive ambition to talk about 


Contours and commentary 


By M,. C. Bradbrook 


IAMBS McAULEY ; : * . ' 

A Map of Australian Verse 
342pp. Melbourne': Oxford Unlver- 
$$25) reS8 ' ; $A13.75 (paperback 


gists. Including poets, have made 
.-turn from H. M. Green’s Modem 
Australian - Pootry of thirty years 
ago to the large two-volume col- 
lection of _T. Tnglls Moore and 
Douglas Stewart hnd ■ / Judith 
WrIghfs Oxford Book of Australian 
Vqrsa. McAuley 
author of “Erl; 


(not represented here, but dead at, 
twenty- four id 1973) flirted with the 
establishment as well as the under- 
ground, and In . the annual Poets’ 
Choice tor 1973, earned his tribute 
r from the veterans A. D. Hone- and 
rd Book of Australian -Judith Wright. These last two with 

BSffsa*ae^ I 

Douglas Stewart, Campbell and 


.For what was tertned n Saturnalia, 
the Journal Club of Flinders Univer- 
sity invited me to an old. disused 
Unitarian chapel in the A-flelhlde 
Foothills, whore “in primitive pas- 
toral surroundings ... a shady week- 
end of relaxed study nnd discus- 
sion u was offered. Mlloa from uhy- 
whoie, - accompanied by q steady 
obbligato of rain ou the roof, ,wfrh 
a popping light that worked on a' 
coin motre, an outside loo and gal- 
lons of wine, a wheezy gramophone 


Modernity (1969)^tringemiy! he 

riaaitd's 

round the rim of die continent 




Rosemary Dobson, they make up the 
solo performances in this orchestra- 
work j the - Melbourne group are 

HJ?|BwSSB 3 Bf < Bu * ley - 

Wl^ led8 °“‘ Laura in 

Foss, was • never a matter of 

nuArf^ phy ‘ R U te tho contrary; it 
J^U'ows all maps that exist.” 
$£A ul Sr open hi$ section on 
’’.with his 

fellow Tasmanian Gwon Harwood’s 
controlled quatrains, "In the 
Park ; and beside Bruce Beaver 


them in a nationalist laim u « 0 
first ho strained for 0 f e« 8 ?- 
to achieve it as must gifted 
giftlcss) young poets do ln- Sn? 
of expression. Hut lie sooi, er L°' el, J 
of that, to the point v £ l" 
originality of diction h, ‘ 
naturally out of his ariginSl 
observation — the desirabl? order 
events, since if uriginuliiy otiSJ 
is the first min then original £ 1 
observation tends noi iS JaE- 11 
bang usurped by ft 

Slessor began as u King’, Cr . lt 
bohemian who worshipped^ 
Lindsay and ended as a leader wS 
for The Daily Telegraph , a E 
paper of stridently conserv«£ 

views. Jr wus not a n ari ' 

larly distinguished inielfetiS 
record. He was never a scholar 
as Hope Is a scholar. All £ 

n i 10rB 1J e u tra0rdil,ar - v ' lheu » that ht 
should have surmuunted his carl! 
pretensions, fighting his way free of 
them by creative instinct. 

“Five Beils”, "Captain Dobbin- 
— most of Slessor’s finest poems are 
about Sydney Harbour. Yet whenwt 
look into Bread and Wine we set 
that Ins prose on the some subject h 
at least as Wealthy in vision, and 
often more so. His dispatches from 
El Alamein — war corrcspondenct 
which far outstrips Hemingway’s In 
the evocation of battle— make hli 
anthology -piece poem about the war 
in tiie .desert, “Beach Burial” look 
a bit Impoverished. The transligura. 
five potentiality of Slessor’s poetry 
was nevor fully realized, perhaps 
because he was not notably Inter- 
ested In society as such— he was a 
lyric poet by tiie circumscription of 
his personality. 

But over and above that consider- 
ation there is the fact that his full 
resources as a writer were for iome 
reason hold back from his poeirr. 
When a poet's prose manifests ouafl- 
ties that his verse is starved of, ne 
are entitled to suspect that he has 
not taken his final risks as au 
artist. Why Slessor did not take 
those risks is sdll something of i 
mystery, which Mr Burns’s pamnhln 
does not pretend to clear up. ultiuv 
ately, I am convinced, Slessor's 
diffidence had something to sjo with 
the uncertainty of his role as an 
Australian pnet — a rold which he 
was too intelligent to fulfil uncritic- 
ally, but not Intellectually formid- 
able enough to transform. He Iked 
it as a problem, nnd was rcstrirtw 
by it. Nevertheless he left «* 1 

g enerous legacy, which Mr Burns 
i well qualified to discuss, although 
no educated man should ever um 
the expression “ life-style ’’ except 
in jost. 


be asserted as in tho days of Furphy 
(“ offensively Australian ”) or the 
la tor days of Jindywornbaks. N° r 
can it easily be evaded. The goaiuj 
of Australia has been display" 
supremely In Its prose — none could 
dispute tne pre-eminence of Paine* 
White — but while the verse does not 
attain his scale, It shares the inten- 
sity, of.. his vision. The Intensity 
derives from concentration 
control. 

"After each technological Hdvaqf* 
in their lucky country, Australia^ 
are tempted to battle Home to 

mi.lifl.V UnMalala frt. ihfi OrifflltlVC 



The compiler -pf A Mob of Aits- 
traffari Verse rites 'Crabbed preface' 
M ’W . tl,e Manifesto he 

.lyeuld have. liked to, set before hW 
Poems (1971).; 
;■ While In-vnjgaf: estimation oil* that 
fc v r ?i® I s observed: 


! own group" of"poets. 

The students' for whom this col- 
lection is designed will find here 
nine writers, who offer, in the words 
« e, ». Judith Wright « a 
pi esent lo be lived in and a past to 

nourish us”. i 1 1n t«r rVi n aruce weaver 

Live . Ppets 

VwdrowaSi Francis 

jst,. 

v ^e. this Sight ba, set 
nutloivs recent - verses 
his 
) 
o 


«.v ” B « , 'fflBi °r (inquaiuili 

~bnr .no punches bro ' pulled, .i 

- - • -Tl1A4nfaKI.> ill— », <t j._ ‘ 


and sober . 

dqrs ■*! ,r may 

" many fldgfes .of ajarse,;^ .. 
b ‘« striking description^, and 
* ot wlattons,- 
description, and poetry' 

without atmosphere » . : ; 

James'’ McAu ley’s J map/ part’ 
nnthoW .and; itiut -,comiaiiHraiy:! 
a/vesnfio. cohtquti of a,friHy ^l; 
sldei-abW territory.. Qih^rtnjholo. 5 

. ;: v V i 



— , WM . M iur juanM^*i 

an airport Into a wilderness wnere 

the stern struggle for repossess^ 
of the baggage may feel pretty ff"' 1 
like the road td Gundagal. -1WJ 
• however, ihave no need to 
: special conditions to breed their 
hardiness..- Tiie preference of 
great majority for cricket 
at the beach makes for soll^ a pj^ 
among the minority— the surveyor* 
psychiatrists, lawyers, housewife*- 
who by their united efforts, P r h . 
, duce tha little . volumes and 
familiar mdgszlfies, ...;. •< <■ - 

If the tpachlrtg -of AlistraU? n * ic - 
erature capld.be related to \ts co 

temporary . En g] ish . l|terature-r-rroni 

the eighteenth' century - to the P 

"‘fi/'nl 1 — Ilk - i- umftTrl nrnulf fl 8 


?ain^r t i,'ra.irs ' • 


■ Brertuan ^n's bdttnd lo a 
satisfy t hat ipnxlqus ; desire' 
nqisseurship which hr ‘ 
young . sthdoms . wintita 


. cult of spremtyra 
idqcmic n^eqle^' 


nt< g. oftt 
ip|ear, to , confess 



-Max Harrisi who as an undergi 
• ate ot Adelaide published Ei n 

v' 
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By Jack Lindsay 


NOEL MACA1NSH : 


Nietzsche In Australia 

?85 dp Munich : Verlag fur Doku- 

Sat ion nnd Wcrbung. 


4 . „i:, nii eh t seem an unlikely 

A “ s ' ra “ ". development of Nietz- 


nnet isolated in a vast untamed con- 
£ It gathered the elements 


S'Au Uer^&The.. tn 

think the* owned— self-reliance and 
independence — and lifted them on- 
to i new self-contained leye of 


William Baylehrldge, who from 
1910 expounded in verse and prose 
a strongly nationalist position in 
terms of a vitalist vision of human 
evolution guided by eugenics. 
Baylebridge, whose real name was 
Blocksidgc and who was a success- 
ful businessman, died in 1942, leav- 
ing money for a collected edition 
of his works. Four volumes appear- 
ed in 1961-64, edited by P. R. 
Stephenson, and Macuinsh is edit- 
ing the final volume. Baylebridge, 
an odd secretive character, of 
whom little is personally known, 
never refers to any sources ; but 
there has been general agreement 
by critics as to his Nietzschean 
basis. 


Moca Lush for the first time 
examines the matter thoroughly and 


to H new . — ( mbiuihks tut iimmugiiiy BMU 

intellectual life. That, anyhow, is to shows that while this claim con be 
a considerable extent how I now see upheld in a general way, Bayle- 
rlie Niotzschean creed as applied In bridge had little insight into the 
the arts by my father, Norman deeper aspects of Nietzsche’s 


the arts by my father, Norman 
Lindsay, its leading Australian ex- 
ponent for some seventy years from 
around 1900. 

Noel Macainsh glances at this 


QSDect of Australian Nietzscheanism 

i .Li- nnA »l n *« « Tha T .In rlca if APC* 


In his section, “The Lindsay Aes- schemes. 


thetic” That aesthetic he sees as Macainsh 


bridge had little insight into the 
deeper aspects of Nietzsche’s 
thought, and that he certainly owed 
much to Shaw, especially his Man 
and Superman, and to the advocates 
of selective breeding who used 
Nietzsche’s name in support oE their 
schemes. To • clear the ground, 


scholarly 


strongly influencing many poets examination of the relation of 
...-u » n n Pif7Bei*ald and Ken- Nietzsche's thought to Darwin, 


such as R. D. Fitzgerald and Ken-. Nietzsche’s thought to Darwin, 
nerh Slessor. But his main theme Haeckel, and Schopenhauer ; and 
is Indicated by his subtitle. “A indeed hf* book is a valuable clarl- 
Llteiary Enquiry into a Nationalist fication of Nietzsche’s essential post- 


und vulgari/ziiiijiis — though 
Nietzsche hiinself, it must be ad- 
mitted, was nt times his i.uvii best 
parodist. Also, in ihc matter nf 
eugenics, then.- Is the milled diffi- 
culty that the main source is Lite 
book posth ii imm sly compiled by 
his sister. The U'ifl in Poiccr, 
which, Stlilcclmi hns argued, 
consists of rejcctud material, 
Macainsh, while admitting the many 
problems raised hy this honk, argues 
rightly that it lias m be taken into 
account in assessing NicLzsche’s 
impact. 

Certainly the core of Nietzsche's 
system lay in ihe idea of self-devel- 
opment. He substituted subjectivity 
for the unfolding of spirit in history 
in Hegel’s objective idealism, while 
seeking to carry over the dialectical 
tensions Inherent iu Hegel’s world- 
view. In Nietzsche the spirit is 
drawn down into the individual, in 
whom It creates the struggle for 
power, for the transcendence of the 
existing self, not for power over 
something outside tiie self,. “Hie 
will docs not strive towards power u , 
observes Macainsh, “ as towards 
something other than itself, but Is 
die willing power that wills to over- ! 
come itself. 1 There is nothing here ! 
that relates to the nation \ Beyle- 1 
bridge, In elevating the nation aa the 
great sphere in which evolution 


National Library of Australia 

Important Publications 



National bibliography 


City lights 


amfwii i , , great tpnere iu which uvuilhiuh 

indeed book is a valuable clarl- must be guided to ever higher ends, 
fication of Nietzsche’s essential post- W as looking rather to Hegel’s idea 

of national-spirits as one level of 
the finite individuation of the spirit, 


A ufUralien m tianal bibliography 
Weekly, inonihiy, Jour-monthly 
nncl annual cumulations of all 
books published in Australia or 
of Australian interest. Full sub- 
scription $55, annual only $22.50 
30 cm ISSN 0004-9816 
■Australian public affairs informa- 
tion service ; a subject index to 
current literature. Monthly and 
annual cumulations. Full sub- 
scription $25, annual only $10 
30 cm ISSN 0005-00.76 
A us trailed go vernm en t publfca- 
tfont . Quarterly and annual. Full 
subscription $10, annual only,$6 
30 cm ISSN 0067-1878 
Australian maps. Quarterly and 
annual cumulations; Full service 
$7.50, annual only $6 
30 cm ISSN 0045-0677 
A ustralian maps 1961 - 1973 
$10. ISBN 0 642 90037 9 


Australian films', a ca till ague of 
seionltiic, edur.nl lunal and cul- 
tural films. Quarterly and annual 
cumulations. Full r,riiyice$5 f 
annual only $3 
25 cm ISSN 0045 0448 
Guide to collections of manu- 
scripts relating to Australia. 
Loose-leaf instalments, 11 to date 
(1-6 OP). Install nwls $7, binders 

fsBrfo 642 98929 X 
Setiafa tn Australian libraries: . . 
social sciences and humanities; a 
union list (SALSSAH). Newly ■ 
reported titles monthly except 
December. ISSN 0310-04T3. 
Supplements four-monthly, 
cumulating four prior NRT$, 
extra entries and revising 1 9GS-. ■ 
74 cumulation (see Microforms). 
Full service $25, supplement $1B 
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influenced by Lindsay's elitist vital- 
ism. as John Docker has made clear. 


ism, as John Docker has made clear. 
Xndeed Docker's Australian Cultural 
Elites mokes an invaluable con tri- 


end abstracting It as the supreme 
goal. Again, Nietzsche was strongly 
opposed to antisemitism, unlike P. K. 
Stephenson, who became Bayle- 
bridge’s disciple. 

Baylebridge, then, glorifying the 
“national spirit" and drawing heav- 
ily on schemes of eugenics, saw the 


Tools for the scholar and bookseller 


DOUGLAS 8TEWART i 
Norman Lindsay 
A Personal Memoir 
220pp. Nelson (Australia). 


button, among other things, to our Hy on schemes of eugenics, saw tne 
understanding of the tindsay perfection of the nation os tho goal 
legend. But by the 1940s Slessor was of evolution, which at the time 
- — 3 was a wlll-to-godward. For him the 

world was a unity which men with 


virtually a spent force. 

Younger poets such as A. D. Hope 
and James MacAulay did not then 
see themselves as the disciples of 


L’mited understanding viewed as a 
plurality; for Nietzsche the world 


This little book is an exercise in 
devotional piety, another contribu- 
tion to the nourishment of the 
Lindsay legend to which the author 
Douglas Stewart has addressed hiin- 


see tnemsexyes u n ' £ Was a chaos which men with their 

Norman. Aough sqme of limitations insisted on seeing as 

their pilgrimage u ' Springvmod later more w Iess unl ( ied . For Nietzsche 
as they came to see _ that : they had individuals formed a bridge over the 
more in common with him than in cbaos . for Bay i e b r -,dge it was the 


youth they had realized. 

’ Which is significant. 


1 chaos ; for Baylebridge it was the 

_ spirit that formed a link between 

Fo £ individuals, finding its highest ex- 


ult assiduously for over thirty Winch is sigmricanr. ior individuals, finding its highest ex- 

vears first as ^editor of the Red Christopher Brennan, Lindsay and prossion In the resurgent nation with 

Ke of^Se^ulleSr and then as John Anderson, the philosopher, « consciously regenerated" 

literary adviser to Angus and gradually established, as Docker stock. Along these lines Maculnsli 

.nrerary adviser to sng f- a pervasive allows the profound difference be- 


came increasingly to give themselves . tried to put Bayieb ridge’s ideas into ' 
airs as aristocrats of value whose action. A Rhodes scholar iriiom I, 


duty it was to -preserve their hat! known ureU.at Queensland' Uni- 
verities (they spent much of their yerrity, he Jodned .me in the Fa nr 
time defining such verities among frolico Press in 1927 ih London ■ 


Rnharunn- traces in Ills uoux, a ucivumtv snows mo proiounu amerence oe- 

_ * . . . 10M hegemony over intellectual values tween the two thinkers. 

T]iey were close friends. In 1934 in Sydney. They and their followers .. It p, r. stephensen who, 
Normfln Lindsay, then aged fifty- CQme increasingly to give themselves .^isd to put BayJebrkLgo’s ideas into 
five, left the home which he had airs gg aristocrats of value whose action. A Rhodes scholar Whom I, 
established in 1912 for himself and ^ ut y wag ttJ -preserve their had known well at Queensland' Uni- 
his. second wife, Rose, at Spring- ver J t i es (they spent much of their varsity, he jodned ,me in tha Fartr 
wood in the Blue Mountains and t[mQ defining such verities among f ro lico Press in 1927 ih London. 

• took a studio at 12 Bridge Street, themselves) from tiie crowd. The Mgcrinsh does not check Ills account 
Sydney. The provloua five years, e ffj oresC ence of the 1940s and the ■ of eyfiius with mine In Fanfr6licd 
“the phase of the hunchback " he morfl recent anti- Vietnam and resti . a hd After and in Mean jin Quarterly 
, called It, had bqcn for him, dent-action conservation movements (Whiter 1974), or he would not 
creatively barren. Ho hoped to do- were oppositional to that have repeated uncritically several 
roat the lethargy by returning tn hegemony ; but they have not of his ldter statoments, such qs that, 
tlia city and teaching himself in renlBced it. he left the Communist Party in 192G, 

his own studio to paint in oils. It rindsav WQS not a genius, JTa finding it was only banditry dis-. 

was there that a few years later highly skilled draughtsman ffriaecT as a political philosophy . 

Margaret Coen, Mr Stewart’s future etclier/ His paintings are He reinained k communlst until et 

wife, became iLindsky’s "pupil and SrShtly • coloured mustrations which least 1930, as. 

acolyte.” and Stewart himself be- 1 P . P _ g ense 0 f ton e and' form ; and Other things, by his own published 

. came a regular visitor (Lindsay was n nJntfld C fleah {which in a don- writing at the time. Reiurniitg to, 


themselves) from tiie crowd. The Mac^nsh does not check Ills account 
efflorescence of the 1940s and the of eyehts with mine In Panfr6hco 
more recent anti- Vietnam and rest- . at id After and in Mean jin Quarterly 
dent-action conservation movements (Winter 1974), or he would not 
were oppositional to that have repeated uncritically several 
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then the Bulletin's political 


cartoon- 


ist and Stewart its literary editor). 
From 1940 until his death in 1969, 
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constant friends and companions. Tt 
was Mr Stewart wh6, read the 
funeral oration and did more than 


he painted flesh (which in a don- , writings 
nrlved ideological way meant much , 
to him) the colour pf rancid putly. . mU ngr 
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La, in part to publish novels | 
y father’s aid. be developed 
ohaUst ideas and was finally 
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Gum-tree and grand tour 


By Peter Quartermaine 


1IP.RNAUD SMITH : 

The Antipodean Manifesto 
Essays in Art and History 


Aus trillion n Hinting fonm-d mi tin.- true of ilie discovei 
WhitccliHpuf exhibition of rliai year Aniipoiles. wiili the ini 
(and indeed Sir Kennel Ji Clark's fur once Mint today they 
1961 volume on Sidney Ncilmi iifiuii point nut uur owrt 
recalls Mti re us Clarke’s stress upon fallacies — “ ihc quality t 
11 tha subtle charm of this fantastic is best Judged, in the 1 
land of monstrosities ” in liis 1880 in formed critics separa 
preface to Cur Jim’s I’ucms). in both time and space 
Against this vision of Australia w Ear ,, itltcrpremti o.i 9 


from Us first professor Im*, \ 
evaluation grounded In d 
and the scholarly dUcinlV. tr “<* - 
humanist ”, whict S n T * fiIl fci i 
ment of an earlier essaj l *^ : 
social role of the art 


upon fallacies— " the quality of a culture tralian journal termed in 1860 “that ts . f written In u": , 

asiic is best judged, in the long ron, by invaluable delineator, the photo- events a £!£! !! *<? ^V 1 aft£r no* 

1880 informed critics separated from ft graphic apparatus . . . free alike est\ whfeh i Msi0l ' ica l io lu ' 

mis), in both time and space”. from the flattery of the artist or the SiI mSiL S es i ? sues relevant k 1 

idinw Early iiiterprcmtions of Australia adventitious chunns of writing ” has j ng creat | v<J endeavour st *® u, a ' 

ditift lvere determined by the twin poles jff* pr ? I J or y assessed in dis- ment f unt ji nc even^f 1 .^ Wwn-: 

of •.ciemific inquiry and imagine- c,,ssi, iS visual interpretations of the problems (“ we am f 80 ni i 0 tit 
'*■- « *-«r— «■ Smith wuniry In the nineteenth century. foods of mon» “i"*?*!"* 


©wl-et — — rlSffiS sEEaSSSE 

- ^~ r ' r — - ffisaasa s 

sss^a^JS WtMS srss^j^ssstssgs ss&j^aS^ 

Sts?. fL*: .hcb jsjk SHSSSf MS; -iS-M SKfcffaa?*- 


that “time and Unto again it has , 

been left to the migrant to this ^ Ausu-aha .?? JS 5 ,; p'J.nV.S'i the intro Auction of photography popuimion comma n«.u 

country to look at the local scene in ° fMhfoSnhh. “if ni (Humboldt wrote to Fox Talbot more closely than in any other 

a . fashionable way of missing the A Daguerre is my Chi m boras so I ”). country, and relations between 

DhotQEranhv aiul nflfntlncr 


a. new*way He was writing of a "■ . . „ „ 

migrant artist Sail Herman, who SJiVft 5 , r J 2 j 1 * ,g * p TrofessorSmitii stresses that “myth- 

pa&ted whot tho Bulletin termed -^&pMeVJ! makln e” Played no part In the 

;^^buS acy “ ° £ cook,s 

i, - isj - as. am 

• ■ * ■- ~r 


feif lives in a chnrinfiig but neglect- 
ted suburb of Sydney which lie bu ?«« , Impression- 

helped to preserve from ” i wo eoor- i?"V „ JK?” *? be °f trnditioiiaJ 
- ■ • stock grown under so tu hern skies. 


moos freeways and imllscrinifnuru 
aigh-mo developments 


M William Morris and the t won- 


made ... lo provide evidence of 
civil progress and good govern- 
ment , . . tokens of British order 
in n southern wilderness, f 
wonder what they really looked 
like ? 

The first reliable evidence to put 


photography and painting during 
this period could well be explored 
In terms Professor Smith proposes : 
a more balanced account of post- 
Enllghttmment art might emerge 
if. Instead of writing separate ac- 


If yon want to develop a genuine ' 
ly creative arts pollcv vo., =J ? l 
the bulk of your fluid ing U t0 P ^ ! 

^dJSsyrVSsJSi 


as 1 critic*^ imd° r hlsute ^ rlie uni ipodes^niid* nccliiTnied^by l,VT! i or AUSira,,H . n , WCI ^ u * wimuic aepurate nc- 

astam&e i*pS£asj 

helped to preserve from ” two coor- rrmCn** *1 °f Lr,l,,lt . in,,aJ wonder what they really looked acSon irf hnri y i” . M e ^ ourne » which Professor 

mons, freeways and imllscrlnifnaro Moek erown u ^er somlici-n skies. i, ke ? y y ° ed ^ \ n f e " sh ? r - Smith was responsible for draS 1 

hlgh-mo developments 14 William Mm-rio u „j . . .. . , ot “to total depictive de- “® ,, ,^ s B Is©where defined 

... . drth lhe ‘"if 11 ' The first reliable evidence to put mands of society at any particular exhibition as * f an nuemot , ! 

tri" or!, r »° 5 ,ojk 1,1 the a" H 9 G 3 ) suggesra that against what one convict artist tiin e. an indigenous tradiMonnpnin,^ 

Hei man introduces a concept which , 1,0 MfJc110 A jB®s bpvo existed culled his “picturesque descrip- p, n . ral f t) uncriticll accentamrV 4 * 

can be rracad throughnut The Anti - tw co ® vei '» ,*>"« in reality and once lions .” of the English. garden In the Wrirfrf 1 1 issues raised In this col- fashionable bSSSS? L Cu i 1 ^ 5 ft 

pedoitn Manifesto, ifnking elm Cook K an imaginative i experience " and Antipodes (one watercolour shows ' S" , are ri closely f 9 CUfied «P“ ^ inheritor i hS ffS"," ™ 

took possession of Australia ! hat . it: was ^ch nn imaginative a convict rolling out the eovernor’s questions of immed- justification ofVk ? « iL an 

with today’s . namesake travel sov 5 ,^t r i e,,co e % hlc K " ,od the besc footprints in the sravel oath while ^ 1 ^ po ^ tan 1 “- The interpre- JmaJP m 

s mMtm 


“□r.n Syr^ussaj'ii own t,n,e ” nc a °™ — » »« ^ «»wu »««.. ot Sy d. 

tween the gum-tree and the 
grand tour”. We are cither 

Home and Colonial art ■ 

iwpiesslons of our attitudes rather t 

than the sensitive realization of ■■■■■ ■ ' - --- : , 

S l ‘*!.£ <dIn * i - .How often a rapid n „ .. _ ? ew Brd f“ who settled. Financial 

£?flA? e U i the Bu «pe«n Rul- By Rudiger Joppien ’" aecuritles caused many- of them 

lenes has left our . artists suffer. ft . FF «* , to . return to- Europe after a few 

jng tor tho rest of their lives - - years, thus disrupting further pro- 

' gress. But however slow and strns 


art. provoke, , .plrlred drfooc. world hV'mike.V 


By Rudiger Joppien 
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A selection from our big range for 1976 

I * ■ • . 


NOMADS QF THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT 
Charles Mo uniford’s master work 

This magnificent book Is a summation In one volume of 
Mountford's- oxlenelvo'«ludlaa of the desert Aboriginal. The. 
book concentrates on the' country around the Musgrave and 
Marin ranges, life tribal areas of the PH|andfara:and Junkand- 
jsra. Mo ufi l ford’s study ol these people was ’deliberate In 
that, as late es 1940 , they were tha last people; In Australia 
and. possibly the. world to have had no contact With Western, 
civilisation. This la a unique and Important. work by d world- 
famous anthropologist. Lavishly Illustrated with 737 black and 
white photographs, 12 colour plates and 33 drawings. . 

658 pages, 238 x 181 mm, $ 29.95 (AubI.) 


AUSTRALIA FROM THE AIR 
Outstanding aerial 
photography 

Thl 9 is a superb' collection of aerial photographs from well- 
known Australian photographers Including Douglass Bag II n, 
Malcolm Harrington. Ken ’Stepnell and Fritz Prenzel. There 
ie a Beotion for each State, with an Introductory text, and 
each picture has an extensive caption. Full colour through- 
out.- 

112 pages, 313 x 238 mm, $ 9.05 (Aust.) 


AUSTRALIA! AUSTRALIA 1 

THE PIONEER YEARS 

^ superb historical production • - , 

This two-yolume history of Australia -la proBaMy, tKa “ntost 
lavishly ‘produced wprk of Its- kind yet published. The boofta 
are packed with a remarkable collection of colour and mono- 
tone Illustrations, many published for the first time. This Is a 
product of painstaking research t?y a well-kqowh Australian 
historian. ... ; 

Approx. 200 pages (each Volume) , 313 x 238 mm 
Each $ 14.95 (Aust.) . ' , 


MODERN AUSTRALIAN PAINTING, 1970/1975 , 

A. book (o exolts the Imagination . and Awaken : Wide Interest 
In Australia's ripening artjetio melifilly. iQompIlod by leadfhfl 
arf\ entrepreneur. Kym Bonython, 'ttiprO: ara j 114 ; paintings 
reproduced In full- ooidur, each chosen because. It m b. 
creative peak In Ihe'Prtlel'a work. ,THe book Is rounded off 
wlfh biographical nplee -and a lyold appraisal of modern 
AueNiah painting by fort critic Elwyn Lynn. - ■ - < *• ‘ - *. 

8 B pabea, B 7 S 0 ‘ifim, $ 12 . 05 ' (Auet.| : : l "" '' 


GHOST TOMANS pF AUSTRALIA 

Oeorge Farwell's evooaiive histories ol to\yns ttiat died. Mdrty 
of- the . boom towns' -of Australia* e _ early are now mew 

shells of what they ttere, In.lhelr heyday, they were great 
centres of transport, .J mining, end other Industries, rajwelt 
traces . their' dramatic, eventlul etorlea In a hioM readable 
way. Now In a pew deluxe form et, revised, with numerous, 
Illustrations Including -twelve pa&es 6 t Wit; colour. 

New edition 2 S 0 peges, 2 JS 1 x 100 mm, $ 9.05 (Aust.) : 
Paperback 247 pages, 181 x 114 mm, $l .95 (Aupl.) 


AUSTRALIAN VERSE FROM 1605 . V ; u 
An outslandlng anthology 

Geoffrey Dutton is- 'one, of • Australia's- besbknbwn literary 

figures/ a writer and hlstotlan ^who^haa dbrie mu oh Tor 
Australian literature. Hl$ very atlrhellV^ colleotlon of Austfa-l 
Han ppetly from 1&05 to. 197 B Is the result of a lifetime * study 
of Australian writing.' The carefully selected verse Is splen- 
didly presented with decorative. Illustrations, . ^ ■; \ . 

362 pages, 24 1 * i-Tjp mm'. 01 j 9 ®- (AupU. ; ; 


For years this almpto.' eloquent story by Colin Thiele hss 
been a -favourite .with' 1 Australian, children and with teachers. 
Bat in' the lonely oo$slgt strip known, aa the. Coorong, It Is ?i 
moving tele of a bby*W loneliness, hie. friendship with s lamed 
pelican, , and steps 10 hie maturity: Nqw available Irr 

A delUxd! ^dltlori . wAh superb full -col our palnilngs by Robert , 
)ngpypVy ; ' ; ... : , ; -.; , •. 

Deluxe ' edition 61|pti0BS, 260 x '223 Wn)i (AusL). ^ ., . 

Stehcfard ddltton GI pages. '220 if 1^2 him. $1i0B (Auel.) ’ • . 

Paperbaok edition .61- pagleei 1^0 x. 1^15 .ttlmi $0,^5 (Aust.) 


AUSTRALIANS IN THF AIR 
The 8| 


:r story of 

Australian avlaiors ; 

In the early days oi flying, the small population of Australia 
made a diepcoportlonately large contribution ..to ..aviation 
progress. Charles Klrigelord-Sriilth, Harry Hawker (of : Hawker 

de P Holland). Normeh Bre^rley qnd ^ 

a few oiihe dozens of-lnirepld plolaand nventfve ^gneers 

lavishly Illustrated In colour end btepk Bnd Wrote. . lt ; 


320 pages,' 266 x 211 mm, : $14.95 .(AusLj 
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Leading ladies 


By Morion Bloomfield 


mr nrn n n . n ,j la| , m<fn , v0 j „„ i„ [{ , ,|j ff k'llllitiS. 

MIS. MARIK nil K MIIRI.lVI’IICiL Or if. f«,j- insMiUe. we study tile 

{irilKiU'j : ideal w mi 11 ail of u pel ind in the pnsi, 

The Hole of Woman in flic Middle arc .wo . m inlying J).iiitc'.s (or 
*--- - Inreiicn tie Troves's or iv hoover's) 


• Agt* 

FJ5pp. The Suite University nl* New 
York I'il'.ss. SJi.oti. 

JOAN' iU. I tUHAN'fK ; 


idenJ tvoinnn, nr rhe “ ii icriiev.il pic- 
ture " of a n ideal woman ? 

These are the questions provoked 
liv The Rule of IVoijkiii, a collection 


Woman As limine in Medieval of papers delivered in J972 at a 
Literature .. State University of New York at 

From the Twelfth Century io Dante Binghnmi nil conference. Besides Dr 
J66pp. Columbia University Press JJeilihy’s “say we have papers by 

fAUPG). £<f.9.1. ri anz Baiun I on heroines of the 

• - - Nihelungenlied and Kudrun, Gerard 

r - j, b r BU 1 1 ‘on Isolt and Guenevere, 

The rush to write banka on women A Ido S. Bernardo on the transforms- 

Kiliirh Lc curh a nmuliln fiiotTipn ft f ImfelS fit Pnfpflrrh'c 1 onra rimnSiw 


jfilt'lC&l in kj|l b j/mm im fuijiriy iiuiiri - hiwiil-vih inurr if i ipis. ui| ||]f ll/'Sl 

n lined Ii.v riirivnt cnnm-iK.' Ii i.s, ihret* of lhi‘n.-, nuo wonders ivlietliui* 
of L'uiii'Sii, true llidi books nil women the .study of these liLcrary cliiintc- 
Ju hfsmi'y — one thinks of those by tecs lefts iis more about medieval 
Mui'y Bcurd and Lady- Stc-nlnn — women or about, medieval authors 

were written currier, iliough .some . Dl .„ r ...... 

were due to earlier feminist drives . , ?5® r Willards paper is more 

like the suffragette movement, and ' , , rit * " ' v . e ,\ v , 1 10 ,,l, dersiand the' 
not necessarily to a general coniein- jnttldlc-clas* women— and 

pornry concern. The strong idcnlo- Particularly widows — in die later 
liicul bias of some of the current medieval period; bur one wonders 
crop of hooks is very clear, and *“ ,w ’ * ar ? n e can go in extending 
this in i ist he allowed for. On the llle experience' of one extraordinary 
other hand there are serious books *^’°«ian to other women. Dr Ver- 
on the subject being written and d : er s es - sa Y lists a large number of 
one rejoices that some of the neglect P« turns, many of which are fanci- 

Fl<l il.U* — I l 


one rejojees that some of the negl 
of the subject is being remedied. 


women overthrowing 


in me suujcct is ueing remedied. u *. i 
The basic prtihlem is not one of Ll® Ven fr j? r l s , in J«usts)“ 

ideology hut rather of definition TWeSnr®*^ unn“" l V. eI,a 1,1 le evIdcnce - 
aud methodology. It is difficult to Wl {lards essay comes 

know what is specifically female t0 ,C , y , Suppling with the 

as opposed to human in studying „ i largely a biography 

ivomen. To what extent aro of Lltnatine de Pisan with especial 
women's problems' part of the proh- ^ , eJIce r ta . v 1 *' Livre des Trots' 
lems of human kind $nd to what ui l,S \ In ? nn L to ^ Whnt it was 
extent Ore they unique to women ? to i iave ocon Christine, yve also 
Certain points 'cqn. certainly be J earn 'of some o£ the problems fac- 
made. Problems of pregnancy.. as iT® womcn °f that epoch and class, 
such are certainly basically women’s Dul ** stil l «*«» knoyr what and 

problems. : But are problems. of the t0 what extent we can extrapolate. 

: ' oxjpQjtation of women to be con- However, even as essava on 

‘*wer $- 'eSoltadOrt oPSo^rSh BEft mecU ? I val subjects, some oL these do 

tfr-rfqt?... not ■ live up to expectations. .. Dr 

■mllMifiillTlrr ii ii if "ii mill n 


.SS_!” Sa .‘ Jj'f f. Lxpeciancfes for 
woman' In Medieval Society *' is a 
, epinple—'an excellent 
i, l : U . dy *- of r vl ^ at P r °bloins fate the 
ffij W “A '"terested in that qiies- 
*6ow ^r they may -be 
?^ er sociological ques- 

nKi«* Concerning ijfotnen are amen- 
nme to investigation — age at 

.average age span at dif- 
L e 2 n l.P eri ? ds o7 .as contrasted with 
Wtoyi sucij as female t ras- 

• coHnnVJiit i te t olfl , of women' in 
" ^ .'A t ’ ,e n loetaonih con- 

* .Thfl of women :ort 

yordaculor , literature qr. courtly 
v .W^taitci! -is also ' open - S • 

’ ffio?2 t, 5?ffeit“ ,lhowsh prec,€,on ; is 

K^ ll2 " Uon f- Wepo women badly 

Ages for 

: « t iyB 8 T a,ld mud,i ovidonce 

g t0 «p*nrt thliu: Bur. 

' ; , Si!5Lt r *, i? ?!' s wer tlto .question of 
: i \vh Other they were treated worse 


. dttemnts too .! ninch . and 

e dc Tabd ■ >QR^g :' 

logizing ond liypotheticnl and 
overly concerned with the differ- 
ences between oral and written 
composition. The author, also 

55ij u ei, T*W ■ If aa<Wl can translate 

Middle High German. 

njticle is a little more 
?Si? E and w ? learn here, that 
G " sn Wet '0 are contradlc- 
wmnlwc. cliapactcrs; that 1 
the : first is a healer, and -the- second. 
*!®?i !^at Chfitjeti. defines. GueneL 
vero in Christ jah 'terms and so’ oh. ■ 
.*22? n °' ^ S neither new. nor 
j P 1- ; Bernardo’s esarty is 
particularly concerned '. • with 

ThB PH ngu >« h,e i l I ,dd! i °' composition;/ 
The editors introductions, "botli to*' 

?» e ,lS?i k .. i,n . d U^ Dlwipr liir 

unclear. 1 h f end ’ » p *;*«rild and 

‘ n» 1 te , L£ e / r P ,,,C ’ S . Uttle b0 °* I* 


i i vein.se <if i lie ex uni pies iviids iu 
r.iisv tlMiihit in, in i he validiiv of 
ihv, argnmcni. The imuk .iI.mi 
suffers fniin the niethodological 
ni-nhlcms iillmied to nlinve. The 
fine chap tei' on Dome's .miude 
inwards his ".sacred women"— 
Be.urice, Lucy and die Virgin — tells 
u.s Hindi aboii i Dunic und little 
about women or even attitudes to- 
wards women in Dante's time. The 
litld . to the book indicates that 
the author considers her subject 
to be the image of woman in 
medieval literature, but rhe book 
tells us more about Aquinas. Bonu- 
venrura and Dante. 

On- the whole, the book lacks 
depth. Before contrasting twelfth- 
corn urv >il lil uilc.s io wards women 
ivnb ino.se nl t lie iliii'iecnili century, 
niie iiiu.sr .study a wider .selection of 
wi n mgs. embark mi u discussion of 
rhe role nl virginity, uf sexuality 
m uiid nut of cou illy love, probe 
Neoplatonism and examine ideals 
oi moiiasticisin and Chrisrian per- 
fccxinn. Ms I'errante only uncovers 
the tip of the iceberg. When she . 
gets away from summaries and 
making dubious generalizations and 
begins to focus on the writings 
themselves, she is excellent. Un- 
fortunately the -book lacks suffici- 
ently well-based generalizations to 
contribute notably to its intended 
subject. 

Signs of haste appear not only in 
the conception and development of 
the book, but also in numerous slips, 
omissions and inconsistencies. Al- 
though Ms Ferrante usually trans- 
lates her foreign quotations, she 
does not do so all the time. She 
wavers In her use of names (eg, 
Rachel and Rachele for the wife of 
Jacob). I find it difficult to under- 
stand her principles of selection 
(eg, her decision to consider only 
•■symbolic genres”. Why? And 
what are they ?) The female in the 
Song of Songs 'is not only the 
Church-: she may also be Israel, 
the individual soul, Mary and so 
forth. It Is now more or less agreed 
that although containing ,itiuch 1 
earlier mawrlal, the Gloss a ordinttria 

ffar 1 s« ■ iMmiSilk'Wauh.^i. : j i:i • 


I . ■ 'T . 

1 'i r 



'&£: ; 

z: r/- 



’I""‘ '>A- ■ 


w.i’n 0 w . orked in needlepoint : an enlargement of adetaifirm 
the Renaissance tapestry series « The Vnicorn at the Point lain" 
PhlS 1 in m A N|fdlBpoint Gallery of Patterns from the Past ftp 

H dSr/ 1 - 1 Pl Cape £5.9$), which contains W2 medll 
pome designs derived h'om i*»i an; i i?..- ■. 1 n 


or work 0 , art in n^i^oiin SS 


Before birth 


Chamsky 


until the fourteenth century. 

It is not a characteristic only of 
the early and High Middle Ages to 
link the symbol with the thing 
symbol died, but characteristic ol 
every oga. The. author does not 
separate personification 'from- ay m- 
bollsin- and the- full significance of 
the feminine grammatical forms of 
most persohiflcatlohs needs more 
OF Beal women We nbt 
necessarily an advahte on personin. 
cations, even In . terms of realism. 

■ « ol .?' ir,sh ?B' tQ wy that man 
can "achieve, the highest human 
feat— union j ;v with God ", - Ms 

I'errante diJM- not seem to he. dware 
^lmagery for t],e rela- 

■ Uona of the xoul and Church to God 
did jipr originate with Dante. She 
ttanslates ingeniiou as “wit" a 
word which is misleading m ’ U K 
Ehalish sense. The author 
subject of the 
of love ivh.q 

’ Jn»dah« ,V ? rh^i ^ chflrm V- and . 

rs&*T ^ s ^ ne ^s n, ?f 

courtly love and Jove in Old 
romances are most valuable 
gw the consideration of Boitaven- 
fbu s writings on women is a wel- 
come departure from the general 

lrifl£ e, l Cy ° f histo ^ ahs *>f medieval 
Ideas to concentrate on Aquinas. 

►flL — - _ . ■ 



By J. B. Post 


M. ANTHONY HEWSON.: 

Giles of Ropic and the - Medieval 
Theory of Conception 
A Study, of the De formations 
porpofis humanl in utaro 
268pp, Athlone Press. £10/ M 


Giles of Rome did not allow 
continuous involvement In church 
administration to inhibit Ids activi- 
ties as a teacher (initially as a 
controversialist, latterly as doctor 
of his order), nor to stem his 
considerable contribution, to tile 
scholastic literature of the late 
Unrtoenth century. He turned his 
lively, though seldom original, 
mind to . any topic whleh might 
illuminate contemporary philosophic 
cal problems ; hence, In 1277 or 
thereabouts, lie wrote the treatise 
De formatione coy par is humanl 
in utero as a defence of Aristotelian 
teaching on. embryology. 

■The core pf M.. Anthony Hewson's, 
of . Rome and : tlie 
Medieval Theory of Conception, is 
an exegeticar cbinmentarv Or( the 
•treatise,' supplemetued by . chapters 
pu pting Giles * and , Ids ; work into 
hiBtqHcal ^nd intellectual context 
hi mkhy respects contextual 
material seems de$iarted to accom- 
pany' an -■ edition, tnit "far' most 
purposes Mr Hewson's, exposition , 
serves as a text ; the . 1516 table 
. of . .contents" and', -p 1 descriptive, 
summary are supplied as a gdide 
tn Giles's original order of . avgu- 
ment. 

Giles set out to .review In minute 
clotail the Gulenjc, teaching on con-" 


1 • -Prt T’ -i '- V 


its author was one of the earliest 
thinkers to undertake a full-scale 
investigation into so important an 
aspect of human physiology, as pro- 
creation ”, and by virtue of its 
attempt to reconcile^ scholastic alti- 
tudes with recorded clinical obser- 
vation and riidlmetunry quamlfki- 
non it occupies “ an important place 
in the literature of medieval hum®- 
lam as well as in the early lilswiy 
or modern science 

Yet Giles aLteninted no innova- 
tion ■ and offered little inspiration 
m this field ; indeed, his treatise is 
exemplary In | ts aridity. Ho ptn- 
sued his essoiula-tfy pnljosapmcel 
purpose with reference to tho more 
obstruct passages from the com- 
pendious medical writers, apparent- 
ly disdaining the gynaecologies 
irom Salerno and tire redactors of 
4, ?e l i anu3 ' - 3 e slender scientific s> 
nlflcauce of the Work Is suggested 
oy its relatively sin nil circulation 
and by the Hppnrent limit: of it* 
influence to, some less celebrated 
members of the Bolognese school. 
De formatione corporif may well ha • 
the supreme example of rather dis- 
tantly clinical medicine accommo- 
dated within jJia confines Of scho- 
lasticism, b.ut Mr Hewson's second*, 
any. chapters. 'Show: that he coaid 
have made this point without Ahi- 
’ 2 \ ting '' 80 rauc h o£- his working: 
Since his ■ interest, -moreover, 1* • 
olearly .in , philosophy 'lather than 
medicine, his; .critique of Giles 
would probably hqve gained , fro 111 
a thematic treatment Unfettered by 
'? structured .commentary. The mew 
-ical parallels, if explored /to ibt, 
same degree, would ‘have brotipm • 
1 home the extenf of Giles's IsoJadoA . 
from the empirical Writings of I®- 
tifliq. ‘ 


iOnwesj is.. allusive' 


• ?«Ape ino.-iHciKife. 

ia^ght to tlilnk, not .ps a :>y-prQtiuct of lenrjiitie 'mhnr 




adduces parallels 


arkmncht,- and 


MoC. The 


maurice temple 


l: y 
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Emancipating Matilda 


ByK. S. Inglis 


Wonifeo'anji Society 
An Australian Study 
320pp- Malaby Press. C4.95. 

EDNA RYAN and ANNE CONLON 
Gentle Invaders 

Australian Women at Work 1788- 
1974 

196pp. Nel son. SA9.95. 

When a book by three authors is 
sold to be the second edition of a 
hbok by one of them, with a dif- 
fureiit title, wo may expect the 
relationship between the two works, 
to be uncomfortable. Norman 
MacKenzIe's Women in Australia. 
published in 19G2, was a latecomer 
in the line of books about Australia 
by English visitors, and one of the 
best. It was also a pioneering essay 
III. Australian sociology, having 
been commissioned \ by. the ■ Social 
- Science * Research Council ' oi. 
Australia. Professor MacKanzie 
made clever use of historical ' 
sources, of such demographic and 
ether contemporary material as he 
could find, and of -his own sharp 
eyes and ears, to explore the place 
of women in a society where their 
political emancipation had comq re- 
markably early and made remark- 
ably little difference to their lot. 
On this paradox and on much else, 
his study is illuminating. 

' His conclusions of 3962 now look 
very cautious, ns if addressed to a 
nation of punchy men and meek 
women. . Mild proposals — for Jhe 
reemployment of older women,' or 
for a women's Bureau — are accom- 
panied by assurances - that they 
need not be rushed ’and need not 
cost much, and by an affirmation 
in which the author sounds like a 
witness in one of those Australian 
law courts so reluctant to admit 
women to serve on juries: "I wish 


offered two gojds in life" — both to 1'iofessnr lined slnnvs sninc un- 
be wives and niotnors and to com- ease ubuiu how the book will be 
pete with men in education and received by new feminists. At f i ■ si, 
employment— 11 a situation so new lie says in the preface, be wished 
that we are so far able to identify that a woman could he found lo 
US causes much more clearly than revise MacKenzic; but he con- 
we can propose social policies to vinccd himself otherwise. "As the 
deal with it . Hut over the page social rule of women moves from 
wc are told: The dual role of the periphery in the centre of in- 

women is not a tweiuicth-century tellcciuol discnur.se, sn it will cease I 
novelty. Ine first judgment was to be a topic for womcn nnly.” No 
Professor Mackenzies; the second dnubt; but today’s feminists are 
Is Profossor Enceis. A reader likelier to be irritated than soothed 
seriously interested in the argil- by such bland prophecy. It is not 
nient has to P°re over both texts surprising that the search for a 
like a biblical scholar. suitable woman failed. To some of 

Tile book is valuable for report- the female writers in and out of 
ing studies made since Professor Australia whose work Professor 
Mackenzie's, some of them Profes- Enccl discusses in an introductory 
sor Encel's own, and for describing chapter, collaborating with Mac- 
changes in the society, such as a Kenzie would have bucu the inteljec- 
doubling in the proportion of mar- tual equivalent of sleeping with the 

enemy. 

Gentle Invaders puts in some of 




doubling in the proportion ot mar- 
ried women at work between 1961 
and 1971. The chapter bn-, higher 

•- _ I .UJ.A1.. 


ana jliid cjittpipi im. u-ies'icr uenue jnvaaers puts in some ui 

education .is almost eiltir6iy, new. the social history whose absence 
There is little in either version " Professor Mackenzie noted. . Edna 

A rln n J A— 


SUU11L \yiiol icmaic fiusuaiinua uu Kyaik HHU Anna vuniuii a aiuuv ui 

when they are not. learning or the struggle for equal pay overlaps 
working or voting or lobbying. We w ] t h the account in Wbinen and' 
rarely glimp$e the homes where Society but has a different vantage- 
most women still spend most of point. The authors preparod a sub- 
their lives. No publisher this year mission which tho Women’s Eioc- 
is likely to offer a book on women toral Lobby put to tho Arbitration 
containing less about sex.' MacKen- Commission in 1974 arguing that 
zte’s social history has undergone the principle of a national miu- 
much less revision than his sodo- Jmum wage should be extended 
logy, perhaps because historians from mon to womeh. They nnd 
have done less than sociologists to their allies won what the delighted, 
fill the gaps he noticed. authors call “ a tremendous vietpry 

■The new study appears. to have In principle 89 , we JJ, “ 
been finished before Mr Whitlam The book- has too many raarks or 
gained office at the end of 1972, rind it*, orlgjn to be easy reading, too 
wen prised qpen to insert passages many chunks quaked from earlier 
about the new governmenrsflurry submissions and judgments for an 
of initiatives. Legislation for mater- advocate to throw ^ the ^bench, 
nity leave for olficers of the fed- but the authors .dearly ^ow the 
eral service is reported in its pro- work and . the workers they are 
ner place, the chapter on working writing about, and knew what they 


LILLI PALMER j 

Change Lobsters & Dance: Lilli Palmer's real life drama m 
upstages any role she has played. ‘It is almost unfair that j|| 
anyone so beautiful should also be so gif ted' — ORSON ■ 

WELLES. 'Talent, charm and intelligence shine through’- ■ 
JOAN CRAWFORD. . Ulus. £5.00 

PETER dePOLNAY I 

None Shall Know; 'Peter de Polnay’s speciality is ■ 
concision and understatement . , . short books which read ^ 
as if they have been strained through a sieve’ - Sunday A 
Times. £3.50 ■ 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT I 

Behind a Mask; The Unknown Thrillers of Louisa May ^ 
Alcott withan Introduction by Madeleine Stem. 'A most jB 
fascinating -find. Never again will you have quite the same < ■ 

imadfe of this particular "little .woman" ' - Publishers B 

Weekly. , / llliis,£4.50 J 


nfip niflcfl tho chaoter on ■working writing About, ond know wnat cney 
wives! The Sapter ^o^w^waen’a pay . want. Happily the jacket Is wrong 
has nothing on the BpBctacular In say Ing nh at the book Is n o t an 
intervention of the government, A angiy one. It is a dreadful injus 
few days after the election, in a tice , the authors declare, that 
case on ,qual pay before to Arbi- = n hare VTaceT ThW 


.reported ^n^tbe^iast ^Siapte” are sardonic collectors o£ h J e ™?fH s 
“Women and the Future*’, wnich by male judgeB such ns the i defini- 
thua* serves 4s both conclusion and tion of contraceptive products as 
stop-press. ‘ pernicious rubber goods . 


Weekly. • 

THE GREAT BRITISH- 
GHOST HUNT 

By Mans Holzar: One of (ha 
world's leading Investigators into ‘ 
psychic research hacks down 
some of Britain's most remarkable 
ghosts, ' ’ llluri. £3.95 

BRONSON! 

byW. A- Harbln8on:ThereaI 
story behind the rugged features 
of one of the cinema's mythical 
figures. Ulus. £3,26 

THE GLASSHOUSE 
GANG 

by Gordon Landaborough 

£2.50 

DESERT MARAUDERS 

By Gordon Landaborough 
' • £2.50 


to make it quite clear that nothing 
I Kaye . said should be taken as 
diminishing the social and emtr- 


by male judgeB suen ns ina u.e»»n- 
fion of contraceptive products as 
“ pernicious rubber goods 


rional value of stable family life. 

Would that seotiment have 
survived If Professor MacKenzle 
had done his own second edition ? 
If it had, we .would surely have 
beeit given a less cool account of 
the new feminist literature titan 
appears in the work now attributed 
■ to Encel, MacKenzie and Tebbutt. 

* Sol Encel’s ' preface describes 
Margaret Tebbutt as a research 
assistant, who . became — or rather, 

.whose “role became one of” — an 
.indispensable collaborator. Encel. 
. himself Is a. professor of sociology 

• who has Contributed ns much as 
any other scholar to the making, m 

. rte past . fifteen years, of a 
..r thoroughly Professional' body of 
. sociological writing • ' about 

. AustmllsL He tells us that the book 
'incorpQrates much of the first ofte, 
, but that Prolessor. MacKenzIe’s part 


Master beachcomber 

i — ■ life on board, under .his .'command 
7 v ■ 7 se^ttts to .have been pretty violent. 1 

Bv Christooher Lloyd . . He broke ^ his ■ telescope over ^the . 
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novel. . £3.95 

CRY MACHO 

By N. Richard Nash ;Tho 
tradition o f the tough American 
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Sang Wesleyan missionaries' 

or their bigotiy. The n * r *'* riv J 
- v>a mihltsliad in 1829 to 


nwcqauf. HmtttoiiM* a at- , 

. id the revision . has been confined 
to making helpful . comments and 
reading the final manuscript. 

The . authors between them have 
not read it carefully enough. - One 
Passage of the old book several 
■ sentences long turps up on two 
different pages of the new ; one, 
-and there is much other, material 
. Vhjch for np good reason appears 
-‘ twice, '-A reference. to tho present as. 
• : r the -middle, of the twentieth con- , 
ntuby* 1 is still .there at tho fh re ®‘ 

, quarters mark. An advertising. maSi 
•is quoted as fiayjnff Ithat all his 
! hUents : are women , when • the con* . 
i- text : in^catea . that he must have 
wd jh'pn. ■ 

- ■- Such blemishes could easily have 
been removed. There' is, however, a 
oe&par, different of character be- 
tweep.' -the two. works. : FrofesSor 
enzie’s perceptive' "L, 

:ed ,by. a professional ' we 
h is apt . tO-Uound godlike even 
ed!-'. acknowledging ignorance- 

»eciae% : Insights are : inflated ; into 
tea, as i when .a nice pas- 
Cethpllci and Women is 
carry- a . load , of Durkhei 


By Christopher Lloyd . > 0 f t f3 “ if “‘Xr . 0V S^ J 

J. W. DAVIDSON t I 

Peter Dillon oE Vanlkdro ■ foul language, when dot f rater- „ 

Edited by 0. H. K. Spite . , ■ ^nde^or ■ | 

351pp. Oxford University Press. bigotry. The narrative jj 

£11-75, ' v .' wfch he pSblisW i* 1^9 to 8 

• ~ — exploit the voyage on which lie dis- g 

Peter Dllloa -aJM S, I1 e ^i2ci' a v t ;lu 0 ^b^'. , ^Sfeg'fii- 8; 

“ Chevalier of the South Seas ” be- . tains jenvajuu g of wtQt o 

.cause he was maden ch B v » liflr D ^ SoWaphy and Iwigthy unacknow- 5 
the Legion of Honour in recognition tuograp ^ oi . rowirt g 8 ^ r(?m earlier o; 
of his discovery dE the place where Ldg0“ g guch #JJ j amB a Burney and g. 
the ships of La P4rouse were. w jm Mariner, To cell him a par- «, 
wrecked. The French explorer,, the Willow affairs, is stretch- g, 

last of the great Explorers of i the f“ P t h a truth = all Dillon was doing g. 
age of Cook (if we was trying to get ;hlrtiself a public 8 

d%ntrecasteaux, who was sefit- on BDDO mtmant' by-.' bombarding tlie g 
. a vain search for his P red “®| s ^; Colonial Office with letters and g 
sailed from Botany Bay in 1788 and uralne the white settle; 5 


sailed from Botany Bay In 1768 and _ a| -ghlets urg)ng the white ?ettle- 
waa never heard^of again. As A o£ N ew ^aaland, in spite of 

■ . result ■ ofc dn accidental change of personal experience of . .Maori 

-course on a voyage, to FijL "^ n f ba i Sl ^ 

i<,anrb later. Dillon came, across -n> 


•’vearS . later, .wnwi — jr ■ 

some , relics of the French : expedi- T hese effort 
tion . on the uncharted . island o£ lbn’s- difficulty 
' I. 1 CaM,n r.rll?. ErMID- ' . ^.aidAhial ohflf - 


efforts proved futile. DH-- 
iculty throughout Ufe wa^ a. 
I shortaae ol cash, fils orit- 
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New York’s hard corps 


By Julian Symons 

Terri Hail, Jennifer Welles, Andrea 
True — tii esc arc names iliac In 
Britain don't make news. The films 
in which they appear. The Story of 
Joanna, The Divine Obsession, Who 
Slew Scarlet?, will not bo seen at 


thing bm t'libhish ? It is possible, 
in theory, (u imagine n hard- 
core film made from Beards- 
ley's Under The Hill which might 
be U work of art. Again in theory, a 
hard-core film might be wittily and 


seams to me dishonest ami 5 . Un 
It Is dishonest because it mj? 
differentmuon between rS «?. 
and Women Slaves of the tfS,, 1 
invented title, but there arf^ 
like it), and stupid because ff* 
who take it as aiiomatic ^ that 

I "preferred The Story of ., I ?“ st . 1 be a . tota l good d- 

not realize the implication- • 
what they are saying. 


olein Scarlet ?, will not ua seen at hard-core mm might be wittily and 
your local Roxy or Granada in the intelligently scripted, say by Terry 
hear future. They are, however, Southern. In practice, however, this 

-i I „ ,Lj.j . I. i u * u 


playing at a dt 7 . or perhaps a 
quarter, of Manhattan cinemas. And 
elsewhere too. Some of them will 
undoubtedly be coming to the small 
New England town in which J inn 
Jiving. 

Those films flic hard- curt- purmi- 
gi'Hphy. And what Is tlinr ? TJio 
Village Voice referred rcceinly to 
u passage- in Shampoo in which, fl.v 
they rather coyl^ put ir, Julie 


is an impossibility, because such 
films would require a talent, a 
discretion, a subtlety, which ore 
non-existent in tho hard-core indus- 
try. Nor is it by nny means certain 
i hut they would In.- commercially 
successful. If King Penis whs off 
screen during most of the picture, 
would the same audience come to 
wnicli ? 


Really, 

Joanna. 

That is the phenomenon of hard- 
core pornography, seen during a 
hard week. What does it mean ? 
The cinema has always been a 
dream factory, but what is the mean- 
ing of these particular dreams ? 
Why are. the films so popular? In 
fact, they are- not. None of the 
cinemas I went to was full. But 
they are very cheap to make in- 
terest in them is steudy, making 
and distributing them is using vour 
licence to print money. The under- 
world is now largely in control' of 
distribution. The New York Times , 
in two articles a few months' ago, 
discussed in detail the links be- 
tween the Mafia and the hard-core 


is ti 


One reads with disbelief soraeo , 
the evidence given in recent BritiS 
cases, like that. of tho genial 55 
who says that pictures of torture a 
therapeutic because they m W ]* 
to. masturbation, or of Mrs BoyVo 


who says that she cannot disannul 
of buggery in books because C rt,e<! 
things happen ", Perhaps they might 

rnmnlaaanv oL«..k f*i 


I-..* -, . Some of this is realized by Dam- — • 

Christie expresses Tier desire tn per- muty who made Deep Throat, The Dveen.tlie Mai 
Form fellatio on Warren Beatty. But Devil m Miss Jones ahd The Story porn >ndustry; 
this is no more than a fragment of of Joanna, which is at present doing But it is the social implications 

very good business in Now York, of these films that give them their 

importance. There are a good many 
male homosexual films, and some 
lesbian scenes, but the overwhelm- 
ing mass of them • siiow women 
merely as. receptacles for male 
sperm. Male ‘dominance and 
remale subservience is a continuous 
theme, and the emphasis is on 
womanly enjoyment of a submissive 
role, in one film a sirl who la 
tied up and whipped h&s to beg 


dialogue, and Shampoo is not a 
pornographic film. The character 
of hard-core pornography Is that in 
it, to preserve Voicely terminology, 
fellatio, ordinary copulation, cunni- 
lingus and buggery are shown on 
the screen. If the films I hate Been 
are characteristic, they appear 
roughly in that, order of frequency. 

There is a certain amount of sado- 
masochism but, in die films I saw, 
no bestiality. Nor are the films 
exactly brutal — every thing 'jn theni,- 

including torture, Is presented as a 

game enjoyed by everybody. Films accommodating the King Penises of 
showing women copulating with 1 •- e~.- , - ■ 


He complains, rightly enough, that 
nis actors cannot act, but it is also 
true that the stories created for 
them are the feeblest bits of mock 
diabolism or Gothic gloom. In The 
Story of Joanna thB immensely rich 
hero is suffering from some unspeci- 
fied fata] illness. -For this reason 
(well, for some reason) he is unable 
to love -Joanna, but he takes it on 
himself to educate her in obedience. 

Why do yew make me do this, I 
lurv yew”, Joanna whines, while 


dogs, and felladng other animals, 
fcgn be seen In New York peepsliows 
but not, so far as I 'know, in 
cinemas. l_ 

'These films have been very little 
written about. Most of those who 
have discussed, them seem to agree ' 
■wltji the . theatre and- film -qritic 
’olm Simon thaf “ as a'method of 
roUsaJ. which is generally. Aeen , 


lier lover’s friends, and even of his 
butler. Yes, there is a butler, it is 


that she should be whipped more. 
By asking for the whip she is show- 
ing her love for her master. And 


his love for her ? That, of course, 
is shown by domination, as he first 


- — - ; “ uuiier, it is 3 »•»*»«» uj uujiiiiiiuiuh, as ni 

that kind or film. In die end Joanna i whips and then buggers her. 


despatches Jason 8t his request, Should ' these films be 

the! ?3ht*e fiSS 5riU' - 0W -- 1 “ London as they are 

be served at the same time as 
usual: 1 ’ And surely she’ll ask some 
ot the boys over, for a sex party 
around the corpse ? 


freely 

New York, where their 'titles ^fearn 
ih bright lights beside those showing 
The Man Who Would be King ana 
Three Days Of the Condor? It 
seems at first thought surprising 
that supporters of Women's Lib. 
who are so endlessly vocal about 


be less complacent about filmtlg 
about books. There is a different* 
certainly, for films are fantasy mad! 
real and there is pressure all the 
time for die fantasy to become 
cruder, especially in relation to sad. 
Istic violence. There is a publicity 
story Ubout a new- film, soon to b t 
released in America, to the effect 
that thd people shown as dead In it 
were actually killed— these are red 


— mm *3 10 00 

tremendous business because of II 
Do we disapprove ? After all, then 
things happen 1 . 

■It is likely that before long hard- | 
core 'films will be showing torture w 
scenes which attract because they 
are, or seem' to be, real. What would 
a believer in total freedom say about 
such scenes under interrogation? 
Counsel: In this scene a man It 
forcing a bottle up a woman’s 

vagina. Do you approve of that? 

Witness: It isn’t a practice I cart 

for myself, but perhaps she enjoys 

“• ' N 

Counsel: And 'here is a womaa 
receiving electric shocks on btr 
genitals, and writhing in anguish. 


do you say about ihat ? 

Witness: It's my impression that 
she was - acting, f doubt if tin 
current was switched on. 


_ .ie TAimedi Ste’TfTect of .aee... B 

on a cinema, screen people partici- 
pating in acts that for most of us 
take place in private is strongly 
arousing. But the effect does not 


an no story, other extrenie h™ 16 chauvinism of recent 
v--- v - wife taking on the H° n r . l '°P^ aplly ', ^9, jowhf. however, 
hired help (two of them, of course! their 'yonien s Lib feelings aro sub- 

1 * >n»i i- iiif.: merged boncath their opposition to 

-censorship. Freedom must be good, 
ia re Vo r. may be the ethl- 

hr ' — • 

an extra little 


Such an imaginary sceno is ody* 
logical' extension of what has beta 
going on in British courts lately. 


. _ When.' .prie considers' that Thi 

Pj fityifla- is pCobably the best wllQ are so endlessly vocal about 

f .mapyuhimporraiit things, have 
^tll 'of Yhe‘: nothing to say about the 

films I saw had no story other extrame ,Mn,p '■*'»»»«"'»- 

thqn that of a wife taking ’on the 

The assumption made by those 
in favour of total freedom from cen- 

A'i 

- Such a;. 1 ^‘uups ir .is not curious, soft-core '‘wi? dosc of. freeciom can^t powon' 1 / nove^soqu encu °A DonSa 

feeling tRay not, ; of course, - -be W seems vetfy tame after the 'real * ,a ai, 3{ hBl m ? It is not easy to ! fie Musi^nFTlnm n w t h o wav In 

,uaMj-,hy ^ .. to.; fi HSTSskSS 

fnw ' mnn the carnet starts awav from which Women’s Lib olavs a “S.f'S 


■ , | r * r * j- “‘sh'i ui 

“ u .““ '» b. ““i. ma ecrect uoes not . her husband is awav. Who 

LfV' iu 118 ' S? ce the Bho ? k has worn Jff 10 . Scarlet ? Is a sexual whodun- 
Off, the endless succession of geni- n jf which tlie sex is the only su , y ? Wh. 
lols replacing each other qn the thJ '|g that matters. Curiously, or cal code oE 
screen: becomes tedious. Such h;. P 0r haps U .is not curious, soft-core 
feeling , may not, ; of course, ' ’ ■ 

Sliared'hy everybody, -The i 
at tho films I saw varied. 



k hundre 
About a 
audiences . 

■ftnoi some' 

'ftfhy of men, 
the films f No 

shown when the , muma BU Ub , ( our 
then one would liardly expect such 
,Do. I hey emulate in private 


ife they -oxcit^d; by 
sign of eraarion (s- 
s lights ga up. but 


and beneficially used. On another 
levol, a book like Portnoy's Com- 
plaint could not have been written 
until r few yoars a$o. Many film* 
have used intelligently tho tree- 
dam to show sexual scenes. 
And of cb'urse it was Inevitable 
when sexual and social' 


the X. ?je watching? 
<Tli6re . is qo Evidence eitlier 
way. Gerald , Daiqlano, the principal ' 
^ r $«=t:or, acknbw- . 


Fossils and bustles 

- ir lnriMe 

hy 2jg^ -•nJ- ' 'nSK 


— . 

have changed so fast, that wbatn 

i s permissible to see and say shouW 
iave changed also, The absurdity « , 
the Whitenouje cise rests in , 

aMumnrinri thnr nnrnnnraDhv IS * 


must ' ^1- ^chaeofo 

■ ordinary, ^slandards! ^ ififf Is "Jo Canjbridgesl 
question. The basic reason for It Is C T (Slpp, 
that the films al e deli unionized. wl . ,I A ascribes 
Their heroes and heroines are the 
, not , c h e players. In. them 


fTiiiiuuvu^e -i 

assumption that pornography 
cause, rather than an effect; Tti^ 
think that if you piss b. law forbid- 
ding (say) the use of the wore 


than by working It; 

... .... more conscientious at 
insisted on its being returned 

its Original conriIHnn^ T.!3. in 


"fuck ” In' print, you will have done 
soniethiug Denericial to . society, ua 


•<v 


of H. q. V Wallah 

• - ; | i $.lO,0O : 

' • - V *- • •.! 
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TWO POEMS BY 
LES MV HR A Y 



Three 
in a box 

By Lorna Sage 


girls 


The Euchre Game 

So drunk he kept it at tens — and the hloody thing lost ! 

He bought a faint out of that. RoumZ the battered formica 
table the talk is luck more than justice , justice 
being the politics of a small child's outcry. 

The subtlest eyes in the Southern Hemisphere look at 
the cards in front of them. Well I’ll go alone. 

Outside the window, passionfruit flowers are blooming 
singly together. Many are not in the sun. 

Men lose a trick, deal a fresh hand. Intelligence here 
is interest, and the refusal of relegation ; 
those who believe it chance-fixed to their benefit also 
believe in justice. Some of them are what remains of 

the devolution. Hey, was that for us ? Footsteps 

recede down the hall. One looks at the window, three smile : 

Europeans I You’re all sufferipg-snobs. Who’s away ? 

The game’s loosely sacred : luck is being worked at. 


The New Expatriation 

Written for John KoiY on the night of Australia Day 1976 

A tethered boat, shifting, 
bumps against a pile 
down there in the dark: Its rope 
being a length I know well, 

I count off the slack drift, the pull 
and the floating back to bump . ' 
lin, that scummed pole. 


Sri many people and things have 
got io conic light hi oiicu to mako 
guild i ole vision iliac it is a kind of 
minin' miracle when it happens — 
when writers, directors, >icLors and 
nil blissfully collide instead of 
fudging together in rhe runtinc way. 
Rock Foffiivt iTIionies) was just 
such a firework show : the best 
scries for ages, brief enough to bo 


However this was dune chv some 
sinister prescience in the writing, or 
by vision ury c.isiingj it gave a 
uiniunsioii nf pathos to their witty, 
speeded- up television nr our ess. Their 
slightly shaky conviction of huving 
something ” wns pitted with bcauti- 
»ul accuracy against their inevitable 
humiliations at the hands of tlie 
image-merchants. ItievUahle because 
(to return lo ihu message l rock is 
to do with mass conimunicaiinn. and 
with the special thrill of amplified, 
multiplied sensations, so it is Impos- 
sible to survive- wit limit the hankers 
and the promoters. Tho trick is to 
get what you warn, uml what they 
want, to coincide, and the last 
episode left the Little Ladies as far 


wti» biiuwyu ui uu <• * — a ii- m 

missed, Jong enough for lta rhythms iSmJ *? ed f!j ,n P M ES*E- 

and images to linger on llki 


on 


a a 


« — V **■»'-■* yuuuniip iiuaiai 

gia C 1 Glenn Miller, is tnlssmg/Why 
do I feel so old ... ? ”),• losing touch 
with old lovers, not finding new 
ones, back at the bottom, of the 
stairs. It wasn't really an ending, of 
course : though the songs got gradu- 
ally worse, they were still good-bad 
•songs (disillusioned tunes By Andy. I 
Mackay of Roxy Music), and though J 
the women got more tired, tltelr 
determination to survive seemed (os 


taste in the bead. ■ Usually, the fun 
of watching television derives from' 
the monstrous alia] lowness of its 
images— the way actors walk out 
of one cap-slot into another without 
even bothering to change their 
shirts, the gloss on Angie Dickin- 
son’s cheekbones— because that 

slickness is more interesting (and 


_ .. . ii . TV- . i U6iwi iiiiiipuuii iu out VJVC amiiiuu lua 

inoi 0 disturbing In t)io ond) tlisn . tliov would savl. prirtler ciill Tlii> 
- ihe lifeless awkwardness of serious question now is whether iliere will 

be a sequel, and .if so whether every- 


agam, 

To be a foreigner 
once again. For a while. 

Not quite like one mourning 
Petersburg, or Natal : 
more tike one riding up 
toward the higher villages 
in snow light, through leyf-fall, • 

reinventing oneself • 
m a dense new language, 
or /ending the languages off, 
letting them stay music, 
remcmberingalways to speak 
in Standard English, 
never being provincial — 

i 

because , back home, waiting 
for the Republic is like waiting 
for the other boot to drop. 

And who knows if dignity 
won’t be like obeisance, 
robes worn above a shop. 

At first.it may well. 

NoiU the tide’s out ] \ 

some things will be thinking they 
have climbed quite hfgh. Up 
; the remaining sound pile 
where ti\e boat, now still, rides 
horizontally hanging 
in the dark down there. 


studio drama— and in my view 
people who think otherwise prob- 
ably do not really like television 
anyway. Just occasionally (as In 
Rock Follies) the unexpected takes 
over, and you get tho exhilarating 
feeling that everyone concerned 
(Howard Schuman the writer, Julie 
Covington, Rula Lenska and Char- 
lotte Cornwell the "Little Ladies”, 
Jan Scoffield and Brian Farnham 
the directors) has emerged not just 
intact, but with an enhanced iden-’ 
lity and personal style. It can be 
done. 

TV Times says (“Rock musical 
packs a’ message") that Howard 
Schuman Is qn expatriot American 
(sic), which Is' hard to believe. His 
scripts, at any rate, were a glorious 
cosmopolitan mishmash of manners 
and jargons) from the amoebic 
commune ( rf tho house has been . 
losing energy ”) to U'end-tasters 
(“There's going to be an elegance 
backlash*') to middle-class Anna's 


one Involved can make it again, 
even the odds they all know So- 
well. 

Alternative 

energy 

Five years ago .three London 
theatre fanatics began publishing 
Theatre Quarterly as a successor to 
the lamented Encore and a counter- 
part to~ T DR and Performance in 
tho United States. Though Its 
interests have ranged widely, Its 
particular strength has lain In Its 
substantial “Casebooks” on produc- 
tions, its interviews with play- 
wrights (in the current double Issue 
John McGrath and David Hare), and 
its very full booklists ami chrono- 
logies, which were cvenuiully hived 


backlash ) to middle-class Annas logies, wnicu were cvcnmaiiy nived 
wauid-be liberated wail: “Just let off to form ft separate publication 
the vinaigrette drip. Mother", It Jfl called Thedtrefacts, For three years 


not- > Merely i that the people the .Eyre Methuen backed' the mtjgaaJiie 
dies tangled with.' on die . end handled its 'distribution, uUild- 
-cically mg up a subscription list, of 2,300; 
and a bookshop sale of abouf 1^500' 


the people the. .Eyre Methuen bdcked tlie mqgarijle 
Little Ladles tangled with on f 
way to stardom were farcfca . 

recognizable (Stavros Kuklas 1 the .... .. _ . . 

Greek millionaire,- Juan las Pina ..per Issue. In tlie summer o_ 

the nightclub m anager, Chas Speed 1 trim annual losses running at 'some 
tho bliio movie maker) but that £3,000, the publishers demanded a 
they spoke in a language that was . h umber of changes, starting with 
self-generating, p kind of inspired. 

.self-parody. No character, howevor 
flat, was' witliout some perverted , . , . . _ 


creative .energy, and then .again, theatrical supporters, 
got away with straight 11 
Ing, far loqg, ;npt even Dee 


doubling of the cover pricS. The 
ors qliose Inf ' '* 

guai'nntees from a 
Ltrli 

n dppendeht. 


editors qliose instead to appedl for 
number of thejr 


Covington) who was .most to 
believed. And *s a result; the . 
i-faal world they lived in gathered - - the 
conviction — every absurd . propofii 


(Julie*.'. In chelr, first -fourteen mi 
to" be they lost ; £7.328:' e^ch. copy 
is un- £1,30 to praduCe And was sol 
' ' .the nublit’ for .80p; ; In "*“** 

-'Started typesetting., the 




? One of the molt drigmal • 
minds in parapsychology’ 

; CoUn Wilson , writing on the. lafd T.' C.. Lethbridge. 
JriTho' Poyvcr of the PcridulUtU (just published £3:25), 

' - Mr 'Lechbridge \tadples ; thp . m^stferlee revealed by. -; 
■ ^eaarisi The book is a fitting and powerful conclusion 
• ;rt»..hU: life-long study; of the worlds of ptaglc, ^ jnystery 

Amitr., 'T7i*unll« moat«i-iniig . In-. Guv 'Rafflaitd 




occukri Equally mysterious is Guy Ragland 
‘ (illustrated £4,25).. . Subritled a 


‘Tjw viwuKiUJi.^B \iituatiaiuu .. 

erlij^-apfiy^ It J* concerned with the powerful celdc. 

so-^dted from the Wash # to t|ie Splyvdx 
$ and ; Jieyood in area which .exhibits 1 Jtt -many 
y-- forms Hie continuity- of qiUure. art: era 
'l-thoUsajida of years before the Roman invasion up to: the . 

. v;- : ^ - ; v; : ; ; ■ ; ; 

Mlledge & 


no one . got away with straight talk- - . a , 

mqnths. 
.iy cost 

produce and was sold 1 to 
it ‘ for ,80p. : In ID75. they. 

magazine 
the sub- 
niOre . than 

price. They 
" i p dr cean 
tead thoy 

gained 2 : per cent. ^ Meanwhile they. 
1 teamad up 1 w)t|i . a ' small ,• pHpring 
cooperative. • forrtted origlhdUy ■ to 
earn "the-’ administration . expenses' 
>of' the Iustltuth for Research . in 
Art and Technology, an offshoot of 
th& old Arts Lab. 1 This unit of, 
M eighteen members « lioused ln a 



cash). His version of rock Is rooted 
in fantasy riches, aiid “incredible 
highs”) reeling and faking hope- 
lessly intertwined, Os in the bastard 
'' idioms that sunouhd it. 

The directors seem to have caught 
the same tone Of ironic wonder — the 


camera- kept a . quizzical distance, 

.allowing' people ‘to .sail themselves 

■th,ap ot .1,0 oonft W ). -.-S2L.S2S :|35Sr , * s -iflSSS5^^ 

d by the 
University' 

hefy,' though: rtost of : the time . : « . , , Anguq ; . . tnp , difference 
they faSi IrihoSce. Hor&ROcfc orthodox 

Ponies turned ■ boringly self-nua)yUc gjd. 

but thir J tftklicious ^suggestions, thrt .scarcely Viable, co vthe;.tarjuan ant^ 
the fiction ' would 'SP'ajvn fact added . , ttte magazine's., debts . . nave *• been 
zest tp’tbd ^rlefi « teMfng tmesUon-, j Prid off, - . i >.* ' :- r 

wark/hang hg,' dvfcr Aud-,; ■ Thw have had smaU grtnth from 


the ^tpKsy WPWK;': -V «« a month i to.reht - 

: iSqfflSr-A Iff JPTft •/ .gacs 4 ; iSWiSSSi 

ofl-thelr : *" J “ ' 


TAKING THE 
ROUGH WITH 
THE SMOOTH 

Dr Andrew Sianway 
Foreword by Denis Hurkiit 
The Jeilnitivc hook on the 
tremendous new medical 
breakthrough nfdictaiy lihic. 
Written by a British doctor, this 
book establishes the importance 
of high-fibre dieting in the 
treatment of many Western 
diseases. Aimed at the general 
reader, the book includes a host 
of practical suggestions and 
recipes for healthier living. 

285 62227 7 April ibt 
£3.50 *56 pages 

LAST DAY IN 
LIMBO 

Peter O^Donnell 

Eagerly awaited by mill ions of 
readers^ the latest AMcsty Rhine 
thriller oilers the same highly 
popular blend of entertainment 
and excitement as Peter 
O’Donnell’s previous ' 

‘‘Modesty’* successes. “Get-mc- 
out-ofi-this is a specialised form 
of thriller, and Peter O'Donnell' 
is better at it than anyone since 
C. S. Forester.’' T,L;S. 

285622250 Mayfiih 
£3.25 256 pages . 

THE MASTER 
OF DRAGONARD 
HILL 

Rupert Gilchrist 
From thcbc&tsclling author of 
Dragaiun'dy tliia is the second 
book in his great sweeping 
trilogy about a family whose , 

; fortune was founded on the dark 
andshyuofUI cruelty of the 
'slave tfgde: . . 

The trilogy Iiafebccn sold to . 
America Jbr $425,000. . 

285 622234 April 1st 
£3& 326 pages 

LOOK BETTER, 
FEEL BETTER 

Dr Bess Mensendieck- > 

'A household name throughout :• 
Europe and America, Dr . 
Mcnsendieck is famous for her 
extraordinary ten mimics per day 
non-encrgetlo exercise 
ptogra mme for better health And 
youthfUl bodies. Until now 
available onlythrough 
expensive specjalists, this book : 
sfmply ^nd clearly with the aid of ' 
explanatory diagrams, brings. -- 
this systemlntd the home for the 
average reader)' - 
285 6^193 \ April lit \ 

^3v25 : 288pages- Illustrated ■- 

THE PLAYORbUP 
HANDBOOK 

Laura Broatjdiid. 

Nancy Butterwoith 
The complete and doWn-tO-enrtK- 
guide on how to enjoy play with 
young children ag&J three and ' 
t Upwards. . , without ^unnirig’ouE 
of Jdcahl With a useful foreword 
by Susan Ste>varr, this book is a 
' mine Of practical ideas laid out 
, to pxovjdc all thti information; 
needed in order to. set up and • 
run a'creativc'tmd Informal 
'• group:. ;; '-a; : 

285 64802 O April isi 
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AUSTRALIAN POETRY 


To the Editor 


NEZS3KH 


Wordsworth 

Sir.-— A statement in Jonathan 
Wordsworth’s instructive review of 
Mark L. Reed's second instalment 
of the Wordsworth Chronology 
(March 26) requires a mild correc- 
tion. Referring to his eminent 
ancestor's “ love ” of his sister M r 
Wordsworth tells U9 that wo “can- 
not know to. what extent this love 
liiul (or was acknowledged to have) 
a sexual basis”. But can't we? And 
‘ if not why not? Somo twenty years 
. B fc. n — w hen I took Wordsworth's 

^ rather more seriously tnan 
I I can today — I called the 
attention of , the Dove Cottage 
Trustees in i lie many deletions in 
Dorothy's Cr.ismcre Journal mid 
siiL'Ki’sft-'d (Inn (lie IlriiteJi Museum 
miqfir apply recent refinements of 
ini'ni-red photography to their 
decipher! Jig. 

My suggestion was not exactly 
welcomed by tiio trustees, who 
dearly Qiulciimted scandalous rove- 


si mpiy • ignored, not even earning 
excision dots. 

And there are some other pas 


Harry Wolfson 

Sir,— As one who had the good 
fortune to study with Harry Wolf- 
son, I read Leon Wiesei tier’s review 
of the first volume of his collected 
studies (March 19) with feelings of 


Muslim, Jewish, and 
thought in his ' 
centrality J 

tion” that he empfcErV 
scholar, he attempted H '« ■ 
the same standards of 
which l,e insisted l„°fc 


and r fcn 

n his period, ff** . 

“ f f" Jwlit.il. 

nt he emnhBti,j- . 


• stigefi, tu Km iiviHH.il liiui me mi 

shire, thrft have been crossed out so i ever showed him were 
thoroughly that no amount of -- - J - 

window-gating can possibly decipher 
them. Somebody, It seems, was ex- 
ceptionally anxious to conceal some- 
thing- Whether it was the incest in 
the fullest physical sense Shelley 
suspected, or no more than sororal 
“petting", as is possible, the facts 
that Jonathan Wordsworth “cannot 
know” are almost certainly lurking 
In those 11 legible deletions. The ink 
hid den tally in which they were 
made Is black and not Dorothy's 
usual green. 

flic YiiJv cililurs of Johnson's 
Diaries, Fruiters, ami Annuls (1958), 

Finding dole linns and obliterations 
that they could not decipher, sen- 
sibly turned for help to the Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester (NY), 
who by the use of infra-rod photo- 
graphs or an infra-red converter 



able Jutland set ... a dozen years 

ag n °hL b i S {n TpT 0r Vv accomplishments, others to give a 
SETdf VoLcs 4 N S’of his sk -«* d ‘wessiou of the boundaries 


ments seem to me to distort the' 
nature of Wolfson’s aims and 
accomplishments, others to give a 


fattens. "Thoy'wore 7hcn7F am told, wore able ‘to read^rfJs^nTpli rases to “any 1 of tha°score£ t 

principally members of the Words- Johnson must have thought he historians who have come to 
worth family reinforced by a few Imd made impenetrable by posterity, help or advice, and the on] 

well-heeled focal residents, but they Tn K ' c -- - .* - ana - ,e oni 

did include turn or three academics. 


And it was one of the academics 
(I 7 . P. Wilson probably) wiio 
pointed out that if my request was 
refused I would - be sure to write 
a pungent letter to the “ Lit Supp ”, 
as we called you at that time. Tills 


as we called you at that time. Tills iir , * J? 
awful probability^ finally persuaded Wordsworth 
the trustees to aive » rplurthnt . °* 


In his case, cliaracteristlcnliy, 
that was revealed were minor 
stylistic defects In the first draft. 
Dorothy roo was not above 
occasional improvements of this 
kind, hut they are all easy to road, 
ft is the total or almost total dele- 
tions that 


within which his. vision operated. 

To the best of my knowledge, 
Wolfson never .claimed, as Mr 
Wieseltler shggests, that “ philo- 
sophy proper . . . attained full 
maturity . . . with Philo Together 
. with Spinoza, Philo was one oE 
Wolfson’s clpief heroes, but the two 
held the positions they did because 
he saw them as the alpha and omega 
nF the period lie made Ji is own, the 
centuries when religion and philo- 
sophy opera 

encountering 

may have 

fa U tlllg tO nugiuiiiii: icjiuiiaiuiil 

for the inauguration of the trot., 
tion for which reason and revelation 
wore complementary sources of 
truth ”, But after Wolfson, we could 
. «, me for , not , accept a line of descent which 

- .... only thing omitted the . Gospels and Epistles, 

I have ever refused him is permis- ™e Apostolic Fathers, the Apolo 


From the Dreadnought to Scapa 
Flow (1969 and 1972) are inscribed 
in his hand “ with 'very warm 
thanks ” (adverb double Under- 
lined); I nave in front of me a 
receipt signed by him “with sin- 
cere thanks " for copies of docu- 
ments sent to him on June 11, 1973; 
and on his last visit to this college 
I put nut far him rile copy nf 
Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards's diary 
covering tile Norwegian campaign 
of 19-10 (without request) in order 
to show him rinit the statement that 
I had quoted from it " with extreme 
inaccuracy” (Dardanelles to Oran, 


ELIZABETH A. R. BROttv 
Department of History. O 
College of the City ' Ua|v£dj! 
New York, Brooklyn, NY ®' 

Hopefully 

Sir, —Your correspondent Wr 
Steiner 'a argument (March |i ti 
be taken further. She rishilv i 
“Clearly l,e will 
‘It is clear that ho will coa, 
The former may be 1 ms 


R age 171) was wiioily unjpstifiod. I 
ave In fact over the years nut in 
more work for Professor Murder 
titan for any of the scores of ot^ei 


slon to publish long extracts from P 
the diary of the first Lord Hankey b 
which I, wlio had been appointed 
his authorized biographer, was about 
to use in my Hankey, Man of 


— Ape , 

;ists, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
out. above all, Philo. ■ No more, 
Wolfson convinced us, would 
Augustine have done so. 

Wolfson, I think, would have- 


the trustees to’ give a ‘ reluctant 
agreement. ^ 

Instead of the British Museum's 
photographers, however, Helen 
Darblsliire undertook to decipher 
the deletions single-handed and by 
the light of nature. . Her method, 
she once ;told me, was to hold up 
each page against a window and 


inral nr a inner tntnl rials « "*■■■■* mun Of nuitKun, l inline, WOUId nilVfi 

ni-lsent die Shaienae that S uf ret i\ X ol T e .} < 19 ™>- Presu ™- amiled »W that he hod " trun- 
tbian scholarship has— to a ^ y r i hJs is „ tha u , v °ry disagreeable coted the history of philosophy by 
if mv SSltadS-S.fS ESK 1 ■ ? .»**<* he refer.. His medlevsjizlng it”. Without pieju. 


. .... my knowledge — so far 

evaded or deferred. 

I ain not issuing an invitation to 
muck-rakers. Oil the contrary the 
best of Wordsworth’s poetry is 
directly _ or indirectly/ auto- 
biographical. And, as Jonathan 


very rude letters to me on that score 
certainly were disagreeable, and I 
expect my replies were equally so 
m his eyes. As I shall.be dealing 
in full with the “evidence” cited 
in Marder’s last two books In a 
work called Churchill and the 
am now en- 


uiuBrupiiLtHi. /vna, as jouauian w«urc#nii ana tne commaua or languages and sources, 

WordswortJHs fully- pware, Dorothy Aflmirau on which I am now en- he explored the Interrelationship or 
was much the most important single gaged I will take up no more of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish nhilo- 

BVIamnl U I _ lit, IAU Vflll P IniPA.nn ik«, 1 ..Ml... ...Ji. j , i . — . * 


thqt matter. 

S. ‘W. ROSKILL. 
Churchill College, Cambridgo. 


there suSiectTlie~cr^inwni^ in"# ex tern ol inf 1 uen Ce fa*’h Is ” Uf eT^e your space- on 
the Journo is ifff .bSothu; Words- H* e bo ^ dlo<i ? ed traUacnption . of the 

\cadetillc* ; hi)l left amori£ the Dqye' _ 


medievajizing it”. Without' preju- 
dice to what preceded or followed, 
he simply chose to concentrate on a 
carefully, delimited period, thq era 
between ancient and modern when 
philosophy was rewritten In terms 
of religion. With his prodigious 
command of languages and sources, 
he explored the Interrelationship or 


.vIn^ict(t L 


sonny in that period, and whatever 
light his research shed on earlier 
and later time was accidentally 
generated. Wolfson would not, I 
believe, have been equally amused 
to see bis double faith theor 


ihgwsh 

' Lm. desroes , of *0 former’s legi- 
o s 9 u .are brackets. 

mieSrion marks or dots. Some of 
sensitlvo ». passages are 
particular sufferers. ‘ 


to see bis double faith theory 
defined as “ th^ philosophical amal- 

E am D ° f. efl ? on and revelation ", Tile 
armomzadon of religion and nhllo- 

t( 


-An example occui'S In the 1 entry 
5syw i, «» . 1W2. As printed in 

' ri i ® e ^' ncou *t» who Ignored 


David Jones 

Sir, — -Nof 'Jong 1 before Ills 


-- 7 - r--a ----- death 
lit a nursing home iq October 1974, 

X suggested to Davfd Jones that' his 
” 1,u »B«wreg woqd-engravinBS .for The Chester 

S HU were r^h ' f ri W b 'a.WP&*V 

Miss Dandxhlrto^ ^ ( S Q r df tbe text » Ht Jhe Rampant . 

SSui tf ri>b, 1 P r ®5?* Cambridge, foi'^ublica-' 

'«*5EE 

■ a^deletlpii.fn the manu 

script. Bpt : why shou 
wji.Wljih heye felt 
seven 


Sir,— -The honour of beina tnis- 

Wnr by if’l El Smith ( 0r 0 Public 
figs*? Wong, to the National 
Liberal Club and not as E S ‘ 

( Ap?lT 2 ) U88enS to the Athenaeum 


! , ! s P ec S!® n . 0f the internal and 
external archhficture of the former 
as .compared to die -latter and 


W HIIU IJI1K1U" 

sopliy was ijideed his central locus, 
out he often reminded us (hot those 
who adhered to the double faith 
theory, as well as those devoted to 
one of the .single fnlth theories, 
were united in their belief in the 
possibility of achieving such har- 
monization — If not In the vulue they 
accorded the enterprise. ^ 

But what of the effect of Wolf- 
2°» a « cliaracter and °f bis personal 


7.1,7 7 Mie -iBuer ana wisracter auq at ms personal 

Rpmpantr a consideration oM& “convenient^ beliefs on his work? Here Mr 

TV. 6 *' • ha a c°om^nn Veen ,Tri S T S , 1 a ? le and Wieseltler edmes closer to the mark, 
-„ Hil lF d y ona i, Ihf* T think make although he seems to mo to exag- 


w. .. .a kU W auw 

will come”; or, suspiciously. t 
thing vaguer. If no amblgiinl; 
Intended why not the more era,! 
mical " I hope lie will cat* 1 * 
Because hopefully, if you band' 
“Hopefully he will come^ufc) 
comes, you can say "I told y.*' 
so ” ; if he does not, you cu qi 
“I said It was a pious nope". fa 
if you find yourself accused of Mt 

g rammar, you have at least tnfc 
le more serious charge of era® - 
ness. The issue is a moral duj-. 
The Times might say. 

JAMES OGDEN. : 
Department of English. Tha fa 
versity -College oE Wales, Ate- 
ystwyth SY23 2AX. ■ 

The Great Wail 

Sir, — I much appreciated «■ 
review of my The Great Wall! 
China (February 27), but fled it > 
little hard that the one . adreht. 
criticism highlighted was that ilia. ■ 
are “ unfortunately none of Ami. 
Stein's illustrations of the itatf . 
vanished western section". Rim 
arc in fact 'two of Stein's phou b 
tile book, perfectly dearly iwl- 

S uted. I agree with the rftrtiw 
iat to omit them would hid *»' . 
a sad state of affairs. 1 ' 

JONATHAN H. FRVW- • ; 

7 Water wild loan S (Dw 
D1170 Brussels. i 

•• . I. 

Graham Greeoe 

Sir,— In Commentary (Mard Sr 
you complain . that die nurabenm 
of the votumos in the Collected W*' 


Hqri fn.the m^i :.u^damp^mmer, r ^ - , TIM BfiAtJMONt 

ever prim, haVe f al? it « Dvyhd Jo^’a 'bitter dr^ppoint- * Whltley) 

S3ij .-nW,,Was1o4t s so hdi^adlly agreed ' ; Katlonfll Liberal Clufe. . • ... 

■ ' ■ 

* My own hurried 

■"5 “mo 

vaOr^ before Mfifs Dat 
’Tinner 


ate the influence of ■ Wolfson^ 

e laiSm on ljis research. Philo and 
noxa were important to him not 
as Jews; but. as seminal thinkers, 
and It was the ties that linked 


tion of - Graham Greenes, ^!.- 

ffi oa^■s only on the dusU^j . 

i numbers are, in fad, 
prominently on the hslf-tHU d 
volumes. - • 

EUAN CAMHgL; 
The . Bodley Head, 9 Bow 
Covenc Garden, London WC2? 7^:. 


Imperfect 
together 
break . 

■ both tii’bd 

which was not cancelled either'* by 
, Dorothy .o^.. a ' Victorian-; family 
cunsor, of tfae 'entry for the day is' 
undisputed j ‘ Wm, wrote • to 
Annette.” PerHbpA* the fireside 
dliat was * not qirito as 


Coral Beta is Professor of , Liter- 
o? f Sussex fll ^ 0flS tha Univers ^y 


■? to, an. eauor, nub- 
ilsher, printer ot personal friend. 
Faute de.mieux Hue-blocks could be 
niadd- from the artist's proofs but 
df any TlS reader could-. Woyide 
soaye clueito the present location -of 
two wood-blocks, I should be 


v quito as cosv " nuuu-.unigM, 

", « - Mlsx Daibfsliire’s version e * tre *»ely grateful. 

^ .W «w? _ . DOUGLAS CLEVER DON. 

- - v - • 




i.:.i,7, ;'“T — J' ° most recedt 

book Is Malcolm Lowry, 1974. 

Miriam DiXson is a Lecturer 1 In 
History at tbe University- of New 
England, New South' Wafas,' . . 

Roghr Fi/lpord’s recent- books 
i?5 lu £ e Samuel Whitbread. 1967 and 
Th< ? Trial of Queen Caroline, ;1§67. 
Warwick"-. Gould 


Among this week’s contributors 

mpst ' .recent book A. G. L.’ Shaw’s books' inctedf ^J] 
Is William Morris, 1975..: .,. , Story of Australia, 1955^**’ 

M^NNes’s The 1 Communist ^ ^ th * Coli»ti«, XSBfcj- 
Parties of Western Europe, was pub- .BbrnarO Smith’s ' booW JPE 
Ushed fast year, v ■* Australian Painting, W 

J. D. McICnight is a Lecturer in Antipodean Manifesto, ■. 

^, the London Randolph Stop’s ' novels i^ £ 


the editor 0 f 
Narrative ; 


Schoor of Economics. 

LucY.MAiR'a bpoks lhclude African 
Marriage and Social Change , 
axd r African Societies, 1974. 

Rossbll Mbiqgs is the author of 
The. Athenian Empire, 1972. 


Randolph Stows novels 
Tourmaline, 1963 -and TM FFv j 
go-round in the Sda, 106S * uj, 
'Hugh StrottoN fa, a 

History at tha University 

falde. ■ 

Leci« 


y. WW| ,- l(W . - —m, *9ft. . . . . RONALD TAMPLIN fa 

a Lecturer - In ¥ IN0G « is currently visf- English qt the 

’ ■“ tInB fal,n " the Australian Natlo- Va£ Valjljb Is SslwUViJ^fSjfi 

nbftporjK . -T-: . Fnolioh T.ancniaae 'UHa ' *4. ^.57, 




" . : Readty-s in- Sydney andit^Subtir'bs , cannow orfe A ; 

cqpif ; M,theTL^ from theii^b^.npwdblkehX; : : ■' ; 
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den publication.dkte,, :. v : ,|vj ^ i 

Fieaao contact /your,'; nevVkgent, wfio' - Wi^l btj' "please?: 
an’arigfe your oy der. thro ugh : G op'd Qp an ^oteb :• . ?■ .r 

■v ' . : : i < 
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ad veil i of Q i ir oils l.i n 1 1 Univor- 
ivev. in mi Aus i r«i ban nuhlish- 

i"; Cl ,n he win as n grout 

iusiralian p«fis hui u I mi [is « sign 
to the rest »f the world. tliat nmd- 
L„, nnetry m linghsh mriudos a 
wlmlc new u-rrimry «f utTiiL-ve- 
mint, at onto excellently presented 
aid properly signposted. Alas, so 
far I have detected little evidence 
•{.jit British and American readers 
ave aware of the poetry being 
written in Australia today : fanu- 
liarity eveo with names hardly goes 
beyond Judith Wnglit. A. D. Hope 
and. perhaps, the late Francis 
Webb. The wave of new poi’is. tlfe 
adventurous policy of the UQP, 
and the support of the Australian 
Government for contemporary writ- 
ing all coincided at the start of the 
decade, and can be thought of as 
belonging to a hopeful phase of 
Australian nationalism winch muy 
already be passing. 

It’s worth pointing nut .that tins 
jiutv nationalism differs from the 
various sorts which Australia pro- 
duced in the past— from the appar- 
ently radical bur in fact xenophobic 
comradeship of Henry Lawson’s 
generation, and also from the self- 
consciously adopted totemism of 
the Jindyworobak poets of the -late 
1930s. It lias no pattern beyond an 
obvious comfort in Australia itself, 
a recognition of the Australian 
scene as potentially as poetic as 
any other and, more importantly, 
the Australian mind as being 
licensed to explore -any area of the 
'imagination which the English lan- 
guage can cope with. In Britain or 
America, such a statement would 
be a resounding truism; but Aus-- 
trajian nationalism in the past 
frowned on its poets compering in 
world markets. Stick to the local 
flora and fauna and to the quiddi- 
ties of the Australian clmracier 
was for generations the command- 
ment The paradox of the present- 
day situation (and all the poets 
reviewed later in this article illus- 
trate my point) is that, though 
they are very conscious of being 
Australian, the new poets feel 
entirely free to write about any 
subject under the sun and to adopt 
Qq adapt any mode of expression 
from overseas which attracts them. 

In my childhood, it was not unu- 
sual to' find local writers who -were 
extremely knowledgeable about the 
latest developments in England and 
America, but felt themselves 
excluded from any emulation of 
wiiat Impressed them, Australians 
being allowed onjy to follow a ' 
naijow traditionalism of their- own. 

1 do not imply that Australian 
poets are coming of age by trying 
“ -be like Europeans or 
Americens-^oite of the most agree- 
»ble signs of the health of modem 
Poetry in Australia is the creation 
« styles sui generis , . seen most 
tOTWinclngly fa the work of Les 
Murray and. among the' poets 
reviewed - here, in. David 
Campbell!— but that individual 
ki '.L 8 no ,on 8® r being cramped 

JJ* requirements * of national 
wentiffcadon. 

Unfortunately! Australia's success 

LvJ?“ e £y ■ do8s not Seent lo be 

eMtOrtable. Of ■ course, every 
t. n ,f llsh!s Peaklng country, is in q 
fffatee-of.payrtlants deficit', with 
a® Un«ed States In. this matter : 
are almost as ignorant 
w,.coiuoinnoracy British poetry as 
S*^titish ' are of Australian, 
ik- S P?. 1 * c ®nt cent of the poets of 
,lL f ngifah-speakihg world qnder' 
SrR «ra imitators of American 
Ifaniri ' ?nd the yaurtgec Austfa- 
d»f' exception^. But tbe in- 
wpendance of Australian publishing 
. • -5° unexpected arid unfor- 
' rfffCt on the dissemination 
^Aus tralian poetiy in the United .. 

°2lv Australian authors : 
SK®" *tfll ;ln: a . colonial position," i . 

• or Sydney ' pqbi cduld' 

• book tq .be Issued in the 
k-“y *Wnrtoft! by ' his Engjish- 

■■•E '.Polisher, or by Angus and 
' btirfnk 80 # ‘ trough their London 

• new Australian ini- 
■ Enbii i. CW3 P°t dell ' their books to 
WfJf wbiisMng -houses, ahd have 

distribute the 
5 d «fahs : In Britain, The , 
not ' atoak them^ the 
JWtori .do not . send them 

at large 



^ y f . . 

From left lu right : David Campbell, Tom Shapcutt, Us Muir a y, Francis Wvbh. 

Breaking the tribal bounds 


By Peter Porter 


Is not news in the way that Barry 
Humphries's Inventions are. F mean 
no criticism of Humphries, whom I 
take to be a genius, but only wish 
lo stress the hard facts of reputa- 
tion-making in a world of .shrink' 
ing options. 

The new Australian dmma 
gets noticed because the 
theatre looks after itself and radio 
and television are hungry for mate- 
rial. Yet, there is no comparison In 
achievement between the best Aus- 
tralian poets and dramatists : the 

R oets are creating an original 
uidscape of the imagination, while 
the dramatists are decorating Neil 
Simon Broadway successes, with 
Mel bourne and Sydney place 
names and some of the cruder bits 
of Strine. David Williamson and 
Alexander Buzo are treated at 
home * like Ibsen and Strindberg, 
and are over-estimated abroad, 
while poets such as Les Murray, 

Roger McDonald and Tom Shapcotr 
are hardly celebrities in their own 
country and are ignored overseas. 

It is rather late to try to remedy H ; 

this' neglect in one piece in the uODNBY HALL 1 
TLS, which must also review a for- 
midable collection of books. But if 
the work of these poets, and of 
more than a dozen others, finds its 
way into English public libraries a 
start will have been made. The 
Australian avant-garde — represen 
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of vaitit's. Few Aiisri-ii jj>«n pcn-n 
have been mi iiiulIi at Iioim.- in 
Europe us Malm if, and yi.-i >u n til- 
ing to find the sauLi- iuiciisiiv nf 
feeling in the everyday life of I'licir 
own parish. Mnlnuf is la-l|ied I nr 
his excellent recall of cliililiu.oil 
tights and soi mil;, and his dv.iire- 
nuss that L-vury poet curries .-.iihin 
himself u land scape ccnnpiisuil of 
wholly personal features. JU- mm--. 
history In Auden's niiiiiiicr, as 
ironic underlining, hm his nainlJel- 
ism is never automatic. 1 had Ins 
handling of metre and syntax 
sometimes 100 relaxed and distur- 
^n-e: he is fond nf the long line 
and of additive methods of a^sem- 
tiling poems. He is must moving 
when charting the IliuMmeiiis of 
disappointment, the wuuhl-lie world 
of literary men, as in “ Tlie Lillie 
Aeiieid’', where ilie ambitiuus 
traveller outward bound from Bris- 
bane looks forward sclf-cunsciuusly 
in bis career as u poet. 

the new lifo 

beckons — a coast whose every pro- 


Poetry Australia . 

Francis Webb (1925-1973): Comme- 
morative Issue 
95pp. South Head Press. 

DAVID CAMPBELL: 

Deaths and Pretty Cousins 

67p\». Australian Nationul Univer- 
sity Press. SA2.95. 


. However,’ most of the contribu-* ■ * , moiitory 

tors to the Webb number would not Wftt®rs with- artefacts, plains 
agree with me— they seo his poetry fsflT m oonlight ehosily 

as unqualified triumph. The most - ™ stick-white pspliodei. 
impressive article Is by A. D. Hone, 
who begins by admitting that For 
years lie doubled Webb’s method 


of writing poems. Ho then cl 
close analysis of 


DAVID MALOUF: 

Neighbours in a Thicket 

65pp. University of Queensland 

Press. £2.80 (paperback £1.40). 

THOMAS W. S1IAPCOTT : 
Shabbytown Calendar 
104pp. University of Queansland 
Press. £2.50 (paperback £1.20). 


brilliant 
poems 
Free ”, 
Webb’s 
Mental 


ives u 

„ , , . two 

Canobolas ” and 11 Going 
both the' products of 
confinement in Orungo 
Hospital, explaining that 


. pspr. 

in your loins the dragon seed 
howls for empire. Time 
like a qew land nwaiis 
your entry. Give it 
u name. Throe syllables: 


say. 


the nppurent obscurity in each fa 
duo to Webb's employment of a 
private- language of reference — an 
obscurity which vanishes when the 
right facts are fed In. Webb died 
in 1973 at the age of forty-eight. 
His death marks the entf of 
■ j)hase 

Be 


Italy, 

Thomas 
Ipswich, 
ivai 


The shabby town of 
Shop colt’s '.poems is 
Queensland, once Brisbane’s 

for the honour of stnte copin.., 

now shackled to a declining coal- 
field and almost a alios t town in 
atmosphere. His book fa a poetic 
chronicle of a year's living and 
thinking, observing changes of 
season and . countcrpointiug them 


ase of Australian poetry— per- with the very different moods of the- 

S s it might be called the Old poet’s Inner life. This ,1s a vary 

avers era. His work is sombre agreeable and rewarding book to 

knd poignant and written with . read : it shows poetry bidding 
complete conviction. He is already against the novel for tlie right 10 

8 hdro, 3 11 the mould of his chosen be a record of the way we live 

1 University nf Queensland e *®™Pfa rs - H I remain sceptical oE now. The verse fa variegated mod- 
£2 20 (paperback 95 p) the highest claims made for him. it ern, with some' obtrusive devices 

. is.su tpapei oacK aap). js because. I find hfa versification of dislocation, but offering few im- 


PHILIP ROBERTS 
Will's Dream 
133pp 
Press 


Selected Poems 

250pp. Uniyersiry of Queensland 
Press. £4.95 (paperback £2.45). 


heavy-footed and his style over 
reliant on metaphor. But his 
.cannot be gainsaid. 


pediments to immediate enjoyment, 
it fa hard to quote from, just as 
novels are. Tho- heat, the frlendli- 


David Campbell fa probably the 
most loved and respected qf the 
older generation of poets in 
Australia. This is due. us much as 
anything, tu hfa lyricism. His work 


ROBERT GRAY : 

Crcckwnlcr Journal 

ted. by, say, JCi’is Heniensley nnd 79lJO ‘university of Queensland fa consistently beautiful in struc- 
such magazines as The- Ear m the p,;^. f 2-2/0 (paperback' 95p)i '• 1 1 tureand sound,, j and always- true to 
Wlieatfield in MeJoouroe,' or 
Robert Adamson and the'.. Duncan- 


. . the principles of reason; Campbell 


ness, the shadows over people’s 
minds — Sliapcott catches exactly 
that Queensland cat aid which the 
state’s sons never forget. 

Philip Roberts's mutter nfam is very 
different. . It is jokey, raunchy 
and sometimes quite dazzling. 
I •' dbn’t’ know whether Roberts’s- 
Cauadlan origins (be bus . Jived ' i 
long time fa Sydney) make, him 




fanciers of Sydney— fa nearly in- religious witer whose Enith in :God: f fa ° ^ th e ^ bati & A'u sCrVlfa ti ulfger 

distinguishable from the same area did not save him from paranoid f or „ p Qe try . of . nature -tmd tlie ? OCJ ‘‘ “‘“ r “ “■ um * 

*♦ - —f"— - delusions. His early poems. In -A bush, without leaving b'eliind Ilia b ^ ic: wha n he te— - 

Drum for Ben Boyd and Leicft- 1 .intelligence and his awareness of' ? u re j im > J 1 ® ro ^iJ 1H J e aware 

ftsrdf in • Theatia, celebrate, the 1 t)ie lflte llaur we JIvo ^ Recently, . 


> j 


quarfa University fast year, tho 
.young poets challenged any notion 
of an Australian style in verse— 
they asserted that they were being 
printed all over the world from 
Chicago -to Cardiff. Opposing them, 
Les Murray- argued far tbe concept 


heroism of the Individual in a libs- . j( e has beah H contaot wi ^| * Berryman's Dream Songs. Roberts’s 

tilo continent. This fa a charncteris- younger poets imd his new 1 book " i^O-page ?°, en \ ' s .!? short sections 
tic Australian f^rm— explorers Bad contains a few, forays imp 

friends, who Ifye a nokr- 


pToneers have aLayr.been treated Md move spa8t i c foKnig. TliesO are 
In a mystical way , fa Australian „ ot thB bQ ^ p 0 g m8 j n ,j, e co liec- bt hi « 


L.C8 Murray - mgueu iui iuo ■■■ - — j. uuuu. ■ IIUL ‘■ uo puonio jh ihk uuiiot- - - 

of “ writing for the tribe ”. They literature What made. Webb s ver- flon . The fang aeries on pictures by a veL ? r®cog niz- 

1 > 1 ..... cimie iliffni'Ant wns hi<t cnncarii: f or . i. _ . _i_ 1 . * 4 . . able Svdnav. Food, sex nnd music 


U1 nilLIUK LUt UIG 1HUS- ■ *■■'■4 . . , r. I null. 1IIB i 

were exaggerating! and Murray was sions different whs his concern f 01 masters, (1 

doing less tlian Justice to the urn- the tensions .ofc his characters phrases, is 

versalism of Ills own practice, but nd nds rather than die nanateve of does-Ii 


there .is a real difference of atti 
tude ' involved. . Nationalism in 


(hough It abounds in fine 
s loo disjointed. to succeed, 
not compensate by exhibit- 
ing gay special 1 insjglit^intq the 
icoilagrnphy qf the punniigS . it 
comments on, {n his shtirt lyrics 
bbund to station life in south-wdst- 
New Spitth -Wales, - Campbell 


ern 

scores time 

V Fairy Martins” for .Instance, he 


ie and . time again. In 


their deads.. He was taken up by 

euu. ... — tlw B , iH«j, , Red PMe ta the H40?. 

Australia has always been a conser- bs his st Jle, though heav Hy J* n P a .® 
votive force stylistically, and the toed, was sufficiently direct to gain 
opposition to Modernism, has been hlm utahy renders Aq eaily -jjojta, 
able to chalk Up too ihany unearned, Middle fattens ■ , , 

victories. . Those days are over, but points - to the direction - wemj.s , i U i L » me, mb 

I- hop? that the new plurality of talent wqs ? Sjjj* J{J e . celebrates the l)irds")cing Duncan 
styles " does not lead simply to technique of dramatic observed -on . Macbeth ’j castifi, 

public qod patrons alike despairing stayed tri* him showing them juat as' . much at 

homo fa the creeki - - 

the AustiallaH bush. 

Always e 
They live 


abla Sydney! Food, sex ' nnd. music 
are their chief concerns,. other than 
tho interaction 'of their emotional 
lives. Or, are they all In one mjnd^ 
beina dreamt, by Will perhaps, as 
the blurb suggests? It doesn't mat- 
ter very much, as Roberts employs 
h'if la initiated dramatis" pefsonae 
chiefly, to staff, a o-a veiling con ven, 
tide ‘ of., poetic expostulation. His a 
language Is highly attractive: I 
hftve never coma across hybridized 


•if 


(.;• 






niihitr anrt natrons alike ' desnai ring stayeo with him all his life, but the showing them Just as . mucl]^ at AtiuSricM used, so tactfully; It 
Sfversein P ^XTwr P ^ thS ye/sejttelf ,bec»me ' hicreaalngly hStimfn STenSa % Tanks, of makwEnglls^lmlVators of.Amerl, 

poets in tids review, Tom Shqpcott knotted and aUq«iye. - - * ' r 1 ' ' “*"• ™* 

and Philip Roberts, owe a great Yet. , Webb. ijever . seeu\s 
deal to American poetry, yet each “ modern V not even in hfa last 
is regarded as mainstream at home, poeuis. Thfe connections . and , the 
Les 
most 


expatriate, | 
e tor the.ddjy, 


hilVror 


eftri patois seeni very heavy-handed. 
Sometimes thoi clues -are too. hdrd 
.to; follow. "In one poem, Roberts 
writes. -This song'll be clear* no 
code/to come between Will fe you“ 


poem 
ent, almost, like a 
based (fa 


n. Good poetry. 



gvuc, .wun JBAfiiniB 7 l . J f t ' • • 

,„l .«». — - .Gray’s belongs moi-e to. an ojder^d^^,' i^yWnotpbliticaJ ’■ 

breakwater , Journal, with, lis. poeuy, to a discfalkts ^hich.^m- ^ J,at b Stlu 
dependence on- Zen and open mantis that every poem be shaped-.- .mapoem, 
forms in a review in the Sydney by rational argument, ?ln 
Morning Herofel. . British and sermon, fa his sequence 
American . readers will Still be St -Francis of Assisi, 
drawn to Australian 
ments which they f 

they should bearfirt mind that the TussI BJtirllng, ■■ ; 

same aesthetic quarrels arp- raging, fie. composed llr 

in Australia .as fa ^ other, , A,,d *™Pl* ***r* the Mr 


It.i8 -ft false prijmlsp. and the 'end- 

itified—^ So there.- it fa •• 


Have no nov/s of Dqncan’s death ; 
Like syllables, they may end up in 

.sapd- 


Ing fa not' 

'fa. dU./Naw '!« dt he sun 

ill the youth fan Quags' an.. 

jargon, Roberts, speaks poignantly 
or. some old worries. One of his 


fa 

doUiafe. 




^ sg5e D, 'Aair?sL2 -s&am 

latest Australian podtry. . . • i L r ™lc V n€vdr au??Si: .family and forebears-u fair 

Marty critics in Austroha JJrtd tt Jjjjjg S?ed farm- makes liis ; . account of the- eccentricities, of 

least ope In England— the late Sir. Vv eflt fa the - earlier days lii Australia.' 

Herbert out- Fpe/ry Australia conuneipofative J , The . : .■ n eiglibom's in .David, 

Trancfa. Webb a ®,^ u H f l f aM nQ8t . War number, Craig Powell quotes what jMeloufs thicket 'are shown’ an f (he. 

tfllldln£ WOfit 1 . 01 . P . hull "iaU lilniilH iihcnltal. fillir his ^noOH liaNlriMti anrl faaviue tit 1 aaitlv 1 


In the 
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@ A. ASHER & CO. B.V. 

Scientific Booksellers 
Amsterdam /Holland 
Keizersgracht 526 
Publications and Reprints on NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Concerning the Pacific area : 

BENTIIAM, G. & F. Von MUELLER 
Flora Auslraliciifils. 

Loudon, 1S63-73, Amsterdam, 19GG. 7 Vols. . Clothboimd. 
Dfi. *400,*, Single vols, DL'i. 60, 

MUELLER. F. J. H, Von 
Fragmenla Phytogrffyhiac Australine. 

Melbourne, lB58-'82. Amsterdam, 1974. Vols. 1-11, H qo. 1 
fie suppl. to vol. 11. Together 95 parts, 2479 pp., 67 lirhos 
(numbered -1-60, 4X arid 6 unnumbered, pi. 22 never pub- 
lished). Cloihbourid in 3 vols Dfl. 480.- 

ROOY, N. de 

Tiic Reptiles of the Jntfo-Ansfrn/inn ArcliipeT.ign. 

| Leiden, I315-’J?. Amsterdam, 1970. 2 Vols. in one. \7V. 3JM, | 
r .VI V, 334 pp., 249 illuatr. Clvthbound. Dfl. 155,- jj 

SCHILDER. GUNTER 
Australia Unveiled. 

The share of the Dutch navigators In the discovery of 
Australia. Amsterdam, 1976. XI, 424 pp.. XLIV plates, 61 
figures and 88 maps. 2 Vols. in 6ne. CJoili bound. Dfl. 170,- 

Meticulouslir unveiling the step-by-step delineation of the 
Australian coastlines the author shows how the mysterious 
* Terra Australis ” is sloivly emerging from the hazy mist of 
phantasy and hypotheses, culminating in the voyages of • 
Tasman. As a' final chord the author emphasises once again 
the continuous dominant influence of the Dutch explora- 
tions- on the cartography of Australia. Although much has 
been published on the historic-geographical development of 
Aitstrtilian region , this work presents numerous new carto- 
graphical sources. In fact a Quarter of the maps represented" 
are either little known or reproduced for the first time in 
this book\ • 

. ' ^ THEATmiM GRBIS TERBARM B.V. 

Qy Keizersgracht 526 

AmSterd am /Holland ' 

M/ . Pti&Ifca&jiw and Repyints in the field of • 

. . , CARTOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY / ' V 

j . .DISCOVERIES and TRAVELS . 

;£»■' T:V ( "V b«eur|i ,ftuumiie*of /great books of the’ past . .; t 


[ four characters asks himself 
whether 

AH the beautiful crowd you rup 
with 

uncle you along to bnnuhinces 
to chaperone cellar posts ? The 

one 

lust really chokes you to hml; at 
thinks of you as a father ? 

Down the road the inossiud stone 
of the aged persons home- 
run lightly (carefully) past 
raise a few pulses perhaps ? 

Rodney Hail has been im impor- 
tant intlm-nce, along with Torn 
Sliapcoir, in the- change which has 
come uver Australian poetry since 
t lie 1950s. lie has earned the com- 
mendation oF Robert Craves, which 
is not surprising, if uniter iiihimi.'iI: 
his earlier poems .ti e highly Grave- 
si an. I like him best when lie- is 
invendng • stories and creating' 
i myths. Like many poets today, be 
is fond of the extended sequence 
of brief poems, a. device wnjjcli 
allows a- noer to he short-winded 
and yet nnlices him to inils tjy hi. 
velnnn«. ill Ihm i-fTecis - .iii* 
Ciillleos or vigil el l e-.. ol'ien direct 


pieces of observation, as in “ Tree 
Children ” : 

the tree was lofty, delicate, 
seemed to have been there longer 
Ilian (ho house, longer than out- 
lives: 

When we felled the silky oak 
its clustered flowers 
sprayed us with their honey. 

Buddhist stillness and the mysti- 
cism of objects is at the heart of 
Robert Gray’s poetry. He lias an 
unrivalled knowledge of what is 
being written ui Britain and 
America, and can match any style 
ho chooses, but he continues in 
regard poetry as a sort of divine 
cataloguing. The closest approach 
lie makes to any older poet is lu 
Gary Snyder, though lie lias ilu- 
.more • strongly developed sense of 
humour. He is fond- of reverse 
metaphors— rain is “ Just/shurt 

hairs/on a barbers sheet” and logs 
“ arc like rolled roasts ". Gray is as 
much at home in boarding-houses 
.‘"il in laundromats as in the Lnjsli 
or hy tile sen. His aim s.'cins i<> lie 
i" wie.st tlie mbaii world from ihe 


By Val Vallis 


JUDITH WRIGHT t 
Because I was. Invited 
258pp. Melbourne: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $A14 (paperback, $A8j. 

A. D. HOPE : 

Judith Wright . 

43pp. °* Eo,- 4 University . Press. 


Judith Wright's collection of talks 
■given because she was invited " has 
as its first concern poetry in gen- 
eral. It also presents a further group 
of poets .treaty lit tlie manner of 
her previous book Preoccupations in 
Australian Poetry. Tfaa great merit 

f\T that hnnb In-ir ;«« L»u 


.i’sssisxa mosses 


the more conveudonaf prolTepi of in^under'^t " i 1 ,l * ly 4 , wafips 
the post-vyar crisis in wmnimiica, in * u ? der the,r bo « drosses". . 
jlon, and on conservation, j cause. Rjve. eur wofn-om ' soils no 


. i ■ 


inr n, n Aii Ql l co i 1J!er Y a ^? n ' .? cause, „ “ Sj’5, Rive *»ur wofn-om soils no 
,fo^ which shq has been tlfo most Hope] 1 Judith Wright once wrote 
Va ' oarnpili R 1,cl V for two J" “ Wendly skirmish on what was 
. Meades.. - of - Il“ 


%ii< A books relating to the largest r \ , 

the hydrosphere Iyingbetwfeen' Asia ' 
^ and South America v,.-!. 

"TS* eefidons chronicles four ■ '■ 

.jhundrpd years i of Pacific exploration, from Magellan's ‘ ■' •> 

, H?iM Se A at thC r b6 1 8innin ^ of lhe sixteenth ceqtury to thf - 
hlgWy-organizecl Scientific leaneditlons -at thp pha , ■ 


. i Djitae mariners ■ . * . 

• ' ?? ? u h V r Crevts dnd ionipatrin ra 4 arc Ineluded' ;; ^ 1 

;V j Auatraliaria . provides « comWe 

' tep-by-step tecor^l of the developmeftt Df knowledge J- «•* ' 


f ror two *" “ sKjrmisu on w lilt was 

decades. . r . ; host' for the preservatlot, of the 

In the broadest, sense the- issue tA landscape In Australia, 
of conservation underlies the entire fctbkV 11 # >e 't as f. 01 ’ Wire ; Judith 
work. Blake's strictures on' the the ] V, tic - She’ ne^r 

evils of ir single vision** are central fht^! e r t,ie poen J, nto * ,er k aok of 

« Her .6rgui“enl,,«V. ^ hi^own SSf'IS .Tf° HDpB inclu<l “ li 

lines frdrn k onc of. the earliest '-,21® *1“ repy l a recem colloc- 

poemi: p K '- V° : of essays.) Now these- two of 

h n ?t 0t °r ly ' ,s A ^i e JflndsCape tha vety - peaks,. plBteabs and occasional 

gift's 

tQVrdln Df . the Iriiagintition itself. evenM^oP a outward 

■ % C ?K 5C ■ 'PO^px; .Fs- Deing- used, for . r feadeV - lr 1? t tl e ^ c *i n 
scliOoKpurhos^, .“-flkd chalk:" wlflch^ h‘.$Sr >l P n « r ' life 
also . has become % , object of noot ” hi? Li ■ bJo ^. ra Phy- l of the 
single, vision.”, ’■ a commodity ESS 1, selective biography has 
fevor ^sopie haw trempndoW S&: S e P SLS ev S^ e l0 , ths themes and 
bolfortliaioul”. • Stferh/SIJnTc : r/ rr ,°“ ■ pa u rio ^' of ^ work.. He 
cHtic sm and unimaginative school ins The ^ ov ' 

teaching-f or-examhia tioii s must be a™Z^ S wJ, r V rSt bt>ok . was ho, 
^g^^^ ^ ^^cr osion of snm S desperai* 


dead hands of straight W I 
would certainly recnmJ^^ftti- 
H'flter Journal U^fil 
wanted to know what iifTF 1 *i r 
Australian smaU Vow^^ pJ. 5 ^a i 
I would prefer 
synthesizing powers to . 
to his poems. « lVa \ 

These six books and - - ! 

hardly amount to a Wnnft'4 

body of conLem^ra^Zir 
poetry I have said noUifc 
the older generation. i ncl “| *. 
remarkable figure of* John W 
nor done more than rL« 
Lc-s Murray and Roger M?fc 
among poets in thej? thffiSg 
Imps the tribe will nuSi? ; 
poeis who write for it. PeE> 

•Srf. l .l: at ,hto «. ww.; 


Britain, aldo -T - cemlnly 8 ^' 1 
lioeti-y is unfairly Ignored in &r 
and America. English, the ir 
worLi language, may l be on* a! 
piiliu of breaking up. or hern™- i 
a dialect of Amerfcan V/£ t 
the future, the Australians £ f i 
every reason to be interest ' 
rhe poetry hoing written^io jL] 
foimti-y today. . “*■ 


Doing philosophy’s j ob 


fi't/tasiiTu Annals of Medicine. Site 
writes: 

For if art is anything at all, it is 
an affirmation of value and sym- 
bol, a celebration of human and 
natural meaning. Art begins from 
Hio affections and has to do, as 
Goethe knew, with the quality of 
our perceptions, interacting with 
tlie totality of nature “ at work 
and alive”. It has to do with 
what man is and what the world 
is. and its truth springs from “ the 
point where the inner world of 
man meets external reality ” j the 
whole inner world, not only the 
qitestlng intellect, but the world 
of feeling without which man can 
become a mere automaton, a eng 
in a vast machine. ^ 

It is currently fesli tollable in re- 
viewing musical performances to 
ask whether there is a visible 
“face” behind the performance. Be- 


Poems affords. V)* smil- 

Baylebridgc - further essavs mi hSsfh S H/ B f e i Sts , anot , her reaso ' 1 why 
Christopher b ten nail ami jJlm Shaw- 1 "f Wr *R 1,t ,a £ been " invited " 

Nellson j on RoniaiiDjcisin in Austra- .j- fl ten “ dl0 “Rb I have known her 

Ha, the Australlaai aboriginal both MclS?T In d £}!? 1 1 r;ltl,ci ' ll 1 j k c Mrs 
as theme in unerrv unit as n»*> n „ WcUtr|y In ^ her poem Country 


thg-Vpliys^-oa^iji ,,- j . /* lg -her-tjhirties, ; 

: - '^For ; al j _ .ffie! . serto 6 alighily fil Ke 

pi-onhqtic Content, ofi her measupf. l™F*^ssiort. ‘ that if was " n mnrti. 
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. jSBed^l numbered cohiGcutivcly -l 
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ssa= (fE : arirar 


'a' mani- 
th* rest 
evidence 
var deni 


made the poet reject^tha third 
of this ' manifesto " poem froaij' 
Collected Poems in 1971 Id^ 
the most commonly heard ohifrt- i 
to her poetry as ft progrestej 
that us author “ had gone toPpto> ; 
sopincul — on objection falseW» • 
duced from the fact of her 
to the philosopher J. P. Mcffinnir . 
Mr Hope is absolutely right is re> 
eratiug that she always was “pbib-- 
-sopliiciil ". Her first book, wl£iu - 
Plutonic title, explored love, tim 
eternity and their-negatiou.uifl; 
remember * her once overpoiwiiDj : 
a television interviewer who add: ! 

‘ Wliut are you trying to dd Inyra. 
poetry ?” with. a prompt "Thtjcfci 
philosophy has opted out of 1 * 

Mr Hope is also one of thf fn 
critics to m-aise without reserrttw • 
that superb book. Birds. OrlgMlj ' 
written for ’her young dau^iiif, 
those poems range from the' 
humorous " Currawong ", ft- 
beauty of “Egrets", to the expert ! . 

Dove-Love " where comment a ! - 
the paucity of rliymos for pMiij 1 ! , 
most, important word writhes im : 
indictment of suburban life: • 

Thnf neat suburban head, thnuii 1 

,r, of. grty. 

wiiiciiful . conventional cya im 
, , maiilcured claw— ; 

these also rhyme with us. The auto [ 

mi one repetitive note that phw 1 
. * the rt* ! . ' 

helpleft nerve, their soft “I d® ’ -i- 
1 *’ do. •!, 

I could eat you." '{ 

Hp gives reasons for the "J 

suiiso of idlsapppinunent <J< u L,.r 

voicod concerning sohle of the J**? : ■' 

E oems. Part- of his answer lies n (:> 
is personal credo: “forsake fit; 
peril the discipline of form’., wj {•' 
part in Judith Wright's haring cpW i«. 
uhder “the dHmnglng influewe ^ 
of “ those two sterile and dasiruouij. ? 
poet? for whom she Hhs avortw* t 
deep interest: T t S. ^Uot and I,; 
Pound”. I fancy If was Mr : lj. 

who first made this claim ffljw ;fi 
years ago* accompanied by a im- 
porting pastiche. I was 1 not :.|. 

vinced by it riien, either. AwPF l 
I nterests ate not necessarily p 

entes. f : 

. ' Hejfv poetry simply seems 
at a bighei 1 : temperature than mwo 
.arid if there were, offlniri®* in iSf 
poeti-y at the time^ ,of Tne.'m 
Fires they were with Eonnr^ 
well.; Little', im the BJiqt-Pag 
. wasteland reads .JUut 4Sa|. 
Wrights superb “ Turning ; 
(1953) which, for: all : , its ^ : 
of ,** tlie’ world’s .nightmare : 
finds her affirmative : -..’ •‘fS-' 

still, as the sun copies up 
bearings my birthday ' *;£.■ 

having imet time and love : 1 w 
I. raise imy cup*— ■ . ','••• 1 fO. 
dark* .bitter, neutral,, claan, hu 
sober as. morning—. i . 

to all J’ve sqen and kjiown - r .. ; 
.tp. this new sun.. -. Vosft 


• :WW: ram 

4*'®-. ^scu^pa.'.ilixalgej^a tl^f JiaOS tnafl Jtf iirtlUdnlrirS 1 “My far its rbtbril to ■ thos K 

. ®5S24 V the: jmoTapchpg liig'i images 


I 'iSW?£ d .^ l b e Queensland t'dast. - “ Poem ^e ( f I dnU, 0 u L ?^! rS . (lIso, r 


if only for Tts rbtliri) to- In °"°jjSn[; 
ihg'i images /fef 1 

dotftestidty thatire^ 1 ^ 81 ?,^ dniii 
readOl-’S mipd. 'perhaps the a, m 
.shorthand: Sparsaebsa/f^L^rOT 
njeius.oh is the result pt per ,1 
visits to' japan, where ;eyen | 

qre (;ohs'erirtri ; ^ri fheil , r«ri e 1 

in^Lx- ik- 'nr»DHsll since .. Dl £l 2 .i 


" 1 exniDit; mo.; quality; fab*. Ff- 

‘•V : :i S : «chj0yemsnt ia^fal5l image? ^Skil*.' 


seir, elsewhere) q» s Tfiifi LakS,^ 
Spring ” 1 nlhat;yo 1 bme 7Thyjg 
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Architects 


Recalled to life 


All buildings type the skeleton 
vertical structures braced and strong 
with pelvic floor and sho iihler hone, 
the rooms within like organs strung 
on muscle, rib and artery, 
with corridors of nerve and vein ; 
threatened by time and gravity. 
Buildings depict the shapes of work. 


By Rick 

Trader Witcombe 


iralian pajiiter Turn Rubens, Russell 
was relatively obscure in his own 


But when the architect must make 
the shapes of Parliament and Crown, 
of wisdom, art or government , 
gallery, temple, library, 
he takes the curve, the arch, the damp, 
and chooses marble’s clarity 
to flesh the hard-pressed membrane owe. 
Skull’s swell of thought and memory 
houses time past and time to come. 


Ki.r/Ani:rn sai.tkr : 

The Lost Impressionist 
A biography of Juliti I'cter Russell 
203pp. Angus and Robertson. £5.80. 


John Peter Russell played many 
roles — rich, footloose Australian 
heir to an Iron fortune; navigator 
of the South Seas and boaibuilder; 
adviser and semi-patron to certain 
Impressionist painters, most nota- 


bly < van Gogh; husband and 

f umarch — he had two wives and 
arhered six children by his first 


Yonr head lay heavy on my arm, 
so massive, though so delicate. 


that love could scarcely bear the weight. 


wife; aud, finally, he was a gifted 
painter in his own right who chose 
not to exhibit or promote his work 
in his own lifetime, hence the title 
of Elizabeth Salter's biography, and 


On great Ur-slabs of concrete terraces 

dr rust-red bones df girder and cross-member 

they sit, eating their sandiviches 

at noon. They look at home there 

among the stylised trunks of metal forests, 

the unfinished work. 

Maybe the half-built is our proper habitat 
manhandling raw material 
in basic contact, manipulation, direction 
of various substances. Simple . . . 


also its theme. Just how good an 
Impressionist John Peter Russell 
was remains to be seen. A recant 
exhibition of his oils- and water- 
colours at Australia House (tw no 
meuns fully representative or hie 
oeuvre) suggests that I 10 was In- 
deed highly gifted. The paintings, 
many of which depict the seascapes 
of Balle Tlo, the remote island off 
the coast of Brittany whore Rus- 
sell lived and worked until the 
death of his first wife In 1908, nro 
full of a high-spirited dynamism of 
colour and form, and yet at the 
'same time the figures In the paint- 
ings— the boys on the shore watch- 
ing a giant crab, the fisherman 
poised interrogatively on tho edge 
of a cliff, his sabots neatly, arrayed 
behind him— suggest a clarity of 
concentration, a stillness of mind 
that often accompanies an acti vise- 
artist like Russell. 


was rein lively obscure in his own 
country when he died, iliuugb his 
reputation > among his Fellow- 
Impressionists in Francu was secure. 
Whether or nnt he was “ the 
greatest Impressionist of them all”, 
as his son Linnul suggested niter 
his death, the admiration fell for 
hls work by Mhnci, van Gogh and 
Matisse indicates the solid sub- 
stance of his talents. At eighteen, 
Russell was left a fortune nnd, his 
economic future at least assured, 
went to London where ho studied 
at the Slade, and then luter to 
-Paris. Here he met Rodin’s model 
Marianna Mattiocco and fell In 
love. After living together for 
three years they married and in 
1888 left the distractions of the 
scml-communal bohemian life of 
Paris and settled nn Belle lie, 
where Marianna began to have 
.babies and he settled down more 
calmly to find out for himself what 
Impressionism was all about— -by 
painting. 


Later, the place changes. 

Dressed in plastic wallboards, fitted 
with doors and windows, connected 
by cables , wires and pipes to the feed-in world 
it becomes part of a circuit. 


Coming in later to consult officials, 

sign papers, buy, sell , argue over contracts, 

they observe the fake marble, the carpets 

covering those bare encounters of concrete and steel, 

the corridors scurrying with unfamiliar errands — 


What Impressionism meant to 
Russell can be glimpsed in what ho 
wrote in a letter to van Goglt about 
Monet: “like nearly all the so- 
called Impressionist work, Ids form 
is not enough sutdlcd. The big 
mass of form, I moan. The trees 
too much wood In branches for the 
size of tho trunk, end so against 
fundamental laws of nature.” There 
was a naturalistic sympathy in Rus- 
sell, then, which was much less 


he was a genermr* man who sub- 
sidized llicir careers by piirchusing 
the occasional painting and offering 
hospltulhy when lie could. Uni the 
death of his beloved Marianna nf 
cancer in 1908 ended the light- 
hearted escapade of Bello He. He 
returned to Paris, puinted furiously 
in Italy, and during the First World 
War took cheap accommodation in 
London while ho designed wheel- 
chairs for the war effort. His for- 
tune was eroded by allowances to 
his children and Red Cross dona- 
tions. When ha returned to Aus- 
tralia In 1921, with his second wife 
Caroline dc Witt Merrill, his manner 
of living was closer to the " poor 
cove” than the “rich eccentric", 
though his energy was little 
diminished. When ho died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in 1930 be 
was building himself a house at 
Watson's Bay on Sydney harbour 
mid was planning to sail up the 
Hawkesbury in a new boat and 
paint. Spiritually ns well as 
physically ft seemed that he had 

“ coin a honui'*' 


'* Words to him wore cumber- 
somo things . , his pan remained a 
utility object ”, Elizabeth Snlter 
comments on Russell's singular 
absence of tho self-promotional 
streak. He kept no journals, and 
after Marianna’s death he destroyed 


many otf his paintings. From the 
biographer's point of view, Russell 


apparent in Monet and the 
“fauves”; and, as Miss Salter 
points our, his own work “wa& 
architectural enough- to suggest 
Cfeanne rather than Monet”. 


presents documentation problems. 
Tho artist as activist Is too busy to 
leave an introspective wake, and 
Miss Salter gets round the absence 
of “direct voice” material from 


rile free existence on Belle He 
soon had its effect on Russell's 
attitude towards his work. “I let 
myself go’, paint what I see and 
feel and hang the rules”, he later 


Russell by providing an “Impres- 
sionism” of lior own. For Instance: 
when Russell sailed to the South 
Sens in his ketch, she quotes Robert 
Louis Stevenson's notes on similar 


wondering. Wondering about building. 

How whatever we construct gets complicated, 
gets out of order and beyond control. 


He was born in Australia in 1858 
and died in Australia in 1930. Most 
of his life, however, was spent in 


wrote. Rodin, who had stayed with 
-the Russell menage on Belle lie for 
a working holiday, also detected a 
vita! loosening-out process at work 


travels somo years lator; ami she 
depicts his enthusiasm for Japanese 
art through the voice of van Gogh, 
explnlniiig his similar enthusiasm to 
brother Theo. This Is an Intricate 
technique, a- kind of spiritual 
mosaic, inspired by tho biographer's 


Europe, particularly France, and 
the crowd ha moved with (outside 
the dozen or so members of his 


Judith Wright' 


in his young friend : “ You have 
followed and still follow an inspired 
good sonse which, unfortunately, we 
do not always have It was his 
essential quality of well-being which 
attracted the more impecunious 
and tormented Impressionists, for 


family tribe) were mainly artists, 
his closest links being with van 
Gogh.' Monet and Rodin. Unlike His 
frlepd and contemporary the Aus- 


subject rather than being wholly 
about him. But although Elizabeth 
Salter lias the experience and skill 
to keep her subject buoyant, the 
character of the man remains some- 
what elusive. 
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ANNOUNCING 

3 RECENT TITLES PUBLISHED IN 
AUSTRALIA BY HRW 

SUNLIGHT AND STORM 


- ,4fcr. .v 


’SIORM i 


CORRIN 

Sunlight and Storm is an anthology of poetry 
from Japan, China. Singapore, Malaysia, 
Israel. India, Iran, Egypt. Syria and Lebanon 
which has been collected to provide a cross- 
seolion of thought end give an insight inlo 
the minds of olher civilizations. IE la suitable 
lor Asian and Middle -Eastern sludleB in both 
the college end schooj situation 

ISBN 003 BOO 062 6 
IQO pages SA2-9G paper 


March 1976 
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GESTURE OF A HARD 

MALOUF 

Like Its companion volume— Those Fabled 
Shores — this book provides a representative 
range of poetry Ironi seise tod Australian 
poets. In this volume the work of a younger 
generation of poets Is presented and Includes 
so me hitherto unpublished poems. The wide 
selection from each poet’s writing enables the 
student to make a study or the poet's work. 
The poetB represented In this volume are 
Michael Dransfield, Geoffrey Lehmann, Roger 
MoDonald, Rhyll McMaster, Davfd Malouf, 
Les. A Murray, Vivian Smith and Chris 
Waliace-Crabbe. This Illustrated anthology Is 
weM suited to students of Australian poelry 
at senior high school or tertiary level.' 

ISBN 003 900052 4 1B7S 

104 paves SA2.95 paper 

100 YEARS OF AUSTRALIAN 
SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION 

STANBURY 

This book oovers some of the lesser known 
explorations In and around Australia and was 
developed, by the Maolsay Museum of the 
University of Sydney to mark the centenary 
of Sir William Macleay's scientific expedition 
to New Guinea In the " Cheverl". In all, 
twelve explorers are Included with a separate 
.chapter devoted to each.- These chapters are 
in no way biographies. Nor are they meant to 
be exhaustive studies oF each explorer's work. 
Numerous Illustrations are Included from early 
-Journals <and books not generally available. 
Also included are maps and facsimiles from 
. Journals, 
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The royal prerogative 


-H 


wliicb 


Tit the street outside the offices of 
the premier of Queensland there 
fly three flags, the Union flag in 
the place of honour flanked by the 
flags of Australia mid Queensland. 
It has been so since 1900. The 
Union flog flics over the Govern- 
ment Houses of all of the Austra- 
lian states. On the pavilions at the 
Royal Shows of 'the several states. 
Union flags equal in number Aus- 
tralian flags. Creeping republi- 
canism In the progressive elimina- 
tion of the symbols of the 
monarchy — such as the removal of 
the royal cipher from letter boxes, 
decreed by the Labor government 
In its last days — has been halted. 


By D. P. O’Connell 

This sense Is obviously weaker in ternnl affairs of 


WMltH ,l '" 

were seeking. 

Mr Whit lam then sough i i«> do 
.lirilctly what he had foiled to do 
legislate in Can burr a to 
I ‘fiftpcal-s to tho rrivy Cum. 

tiie industrial complexes of New The legal' ‘ties “that Sad 1 " f, 'l ‘ il - “^"nf ^ic^tnTute nf Wvsimin- 
South Wales and Victoria with the ovolntion of ?Jy Give.. the Inns 

their concentrations of non-British sovereignty should be fin.ii : f ? l . c L.* of progressive erosion uf 

“ ' ■ “ *" ' ' Kl financial powers in ih« High 

Court of Australia, the states were 
not Confident that tins might not 
Si ™«ecd in the court ; and if it 
j Seeded in this mutter the srru 
ptlfm could be repeated in mm 


lllvl K WI'llkLMIlUUUlia U1 UU1I-WLILI3II 

migrants, than it is in other states, 
mid the vuting patterns reflect this. 
But even in these states tha Issue 


the duties *<? *:* 
.‘■elation to the 

ended- 


done, mid 
ministers in 

- — — — linn state should be 

nf states’ rights is connected with repeal of the imperial™* 1 * 
tlie wiiole institutional structure. which created ’thes^t: 
This sense of institutions has t j 1,s apparently plausible umJ; 
come as n surprise to some people restatement lay a sorioui 
who tended to misunderstand tlie ttonnl threat to the integrity^', 
rather desperate endeavours of tlie • states, 
late 1960s to find a specifically 
Australian identity in Asia, which 
led to a dangerous neglect of 
Europe and of European history in 
)f the pursuit of sometimes 


strut- 
re 


An implication of hh n ' 
that Mr Whitlam sought to ! 
upon the British Governing 
diat the Queen-ivhom l fe HU 
llan Parliament 


pgeni could 
vital matters. 

This led Queensland, as part of 
its defensive strategy, to enact 
legislation providing tor appeals to 
the Privy Council as a matter ol 
state legislation. There were doubts 
about whether this could be validly 

***• LL , .-S* JEST.’ $2: 


>? >■? & d srMV2S ssuz Hi" sr s*.. ™ twtks 

God Save tha Queen ia again i mp i a usible associations. But the to be- " Queen ofSS * 'l ihev be resolved before the Fed- 

nndfinn/ t ™ th of die matter is that the only ting reference to foetid S3 Act ubolishing appeals came 

U of d this donw-should hencWrir- before the High Coun-The federal 
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— - — - - tiling with any real depth . 

iiiformul occasions All of .this rlie Australian consciousness . 
reflects a iocia and political situs- British inheritance, however 
non which is mtlc understood m 
Britain. 

Australia has hHd Its waves of 
republicanism for more than a cen- 
tury, and in every instance they 
have receded. In the late 1960s 
some Australian intellectuals began 
to argue that the sense of the Bri- 
tish connection was a millstone 
around Australian necks, lnhib 


aware people 
many res pet 
“ British ” in 
curious than 
dom. 

It is not merely a question of 
there being no real alternative to 
the monarchy In Australia. Most 
Australians have demonstrated 


ueiorc nit- t, _ — t , 

government was tempted into chal- 
lenging the. Queensland An on a 


bet*. ss^ 5* diasr sjms-tBs 

national sentiment. They suggested • ■ - taiu ? ljar - institutions within 


that the common monarchy "could 
not outlive the gradual historical 
separation of the two countries, 
and that a republic was an idea to 
which Australians should begin to 
accustom themselves. It is not with- 
out significance that most of diem 
linked republicanism with struc- 
tural changes within Australia 
Itself, particularly with die change 
from a federal system to a central- 
ized state. 


which 


have felt a certain 


It is doubtful if republican senti- 
ments strike much or a response in. 
Australia today, after the efforts of 


Mr Whitlam to progress beyond 
what the Australian institutions or 
the Australian public would stand. 
But the issue of tho royal prerog- 
ative has been revealed to be one 
of the fundamental questions con- 
cerning the future of Australia, not 


they _ 

security.' How else is it possible to 
explain the success of the premier 
of Queensland, Mr Bjelke-Petersen, 
in his battle with Mr Whitlam ? 
His charge that Mr Whitlam was 
bent on turning Australia into a 
republic, repeatedly made in con- 
junction with his assaults on social- 
ism, and his promotion of the slo- 
gan “Queen of Queensland ", had 
its impact on the electorate, which 
in his state destroyed Labor in 
the state election of December 1974 
and savaged it at the federal elec- 
tion of December 1975. The charge 
'struck home because it expressed, 
the link that exists l .'tween tlie 
retention of die monart ry and the. 
survival of the federal system. The 
two are- constitutionally and politi- 
cally inseparable. 


King- • ur,. hilki.™ ~ r Acc-to be invalid, it removed me 

®, e san " gravest of the doubts about making 

Pi'bNcIy advancing the app eals to the Privy Council a mat- 

that the Governor General Attf . »or of state Jaw. Since the Com- 
i”-. a viceroy. (In the fe monwealth Parliament could invoke 
before his dismissal by Sirjfe rha Statute of Westminster only to 
Kerr he waa ji referring to kiiii repeal imperial law. tha creation of 
my viceroy .) It was assnwdK > right of appeal in state hiw 

itain« thnr Ms w„h>u. _ defeat this tactic of Mr 

Whitlam. 

Out of this legal conflict, in 
full delegation 'ofthe roval which admittedly some skirmishes 
flrive. State Stlnl^i «" «“t, the states Imva amorged 


tlie states that his. intention n 
that the Quoen should be a si- 
titular head of state, while L 
Governor General would butt 


intuL-t, and, indeed, with tlu.ii 
. cliunnuls of cniiiiniinicuiioii 
to Whitehall reinforced bv the urn- 
cedmes adopted to deal with Hie 
problem. Mr Fraser has indicated 
that his policy is one of rcsinratfon 
of cooperative fedcmlisni hikI 
respect tor the constitutional struc- 
ture of Australia. Australians nix* 
probably less Inclined than ever to 
contemplate what a government in 
Canberra might do if a presidential 
system were to be substituted for 
the monarchical system. Sir John 
Kerr's dismissal of the government 
has probably entrenched tlie 
monarchy rather than weakened it. 

But tlie problem of the advice to 
be tendered to Her Majesty 
remains, and it would he states- 
manlike to attempt now a solution 
whicit would remove the source of 
the embarrassment caused to the 
British Government when brought 
under the pressure from Mr Whit- 
lam. A solution is politically pos- 
sible only if It guarantees the 

S resent access of the states to the 
ueen and to Whitehall. To this 
extent the notion that in rheso re- 
spects the relationships of 
Australia to the United Kingdom 
are relationships of foreign affairs 
will have to yield to tlie legal truth 
that they ore constitutional rela- 
tionships intrinsic to the common 
monarchy. If no such solution is 
reached it can only bo expected 
that the whole crisis will erupt 
again when thcro is a Labor 
government in Canberra more sure- 
footed in the way it goes about 
things, 'and then perhaps there will 
be .serious political consequences 
for both countries. 


have to go to the Commonwi 
for appointment of state gorea* 
(indeed, these would be repka , 
bv administrators); whose bare 
Hons on tha exercise of their uk' 
utive functions lu the states nit 
relation to state legislation .noil 
emanate from Canberra. 

It does not require pinch mi 
tutlonal knowledge nor miicb Im 
I nation to see how this mu 
reduce the states, already ats£ 
cants In financial matters, to an 
cures of the central government e 
“regions” as Mr Whitlam 
them to becopie. 


Street fights 

By Hugh Stretton 


]£0NIE SANDER COCK : 

Cities for Sale 

260pp. Heinemann. £8.50. 


.... tjucs’uuiut con- ettuy nwepaiauwi — „ ... 

The Australian Constitution Is Hod Mr VYhlttam punri M SS*jT t "S 

•d“ S mlS^Mr Wl k a Westminster Act of Parliament policy without fuss the chastain 2E and alniJEw the Sie of 

it is t&f lt ««renches the monarch he would have got WnryiB . l !“ ““ ?! 

(trilnliirA It la .L...r _ federal, aa one | 0 f t he three elements of 


structure. It is, therefore, a matter 
tor continuing consideration, not 
only among progressive thinkers 
but throughout the country as a 
whole. 

The questions surrounding the 
exercise of the royal prerogative in 
Australia .are theoretically as in- 
teresting to people in the United 


Parliament. It 
ower on tho 


confers executive 
Governor General, 


most attempts in this century to. 
improve Australian cities by 
deliberate planning. Like the early 
planners, Leonia Sandercock is 
more interested In the cities’ equi- 
ties than their efficiencies, hut she 


jwi H '-| ® V r-~ir-~ MUUDU Iris powers would be regulated by 

^Australians because prerogative instruments. 

of the 1 'pr es^ilt 0 °d iscu^s s Ions 00 abo u t VJctm-l.? 0 'era c 1 S nalitu ^ ons . a|,e 
devolution and the contitvulng ^ cto i Qn croatloi ? s , dependent in 

cannot be linder- summoning and dissolution ol the 
state parliaments, and . give the 
Ibgi 


h 

face of the customary 
the states. But the way he t&iui 

E ower on tiio Governor General, Attorney General Senator Mbw. 
ut its founding fatliors supposed who came to London In earl; 1W 
that his office, like that of the went about It was maladroit. h », ,i« ihan th«ip’«fnrfonri«rhut she 

governors of tho Australian cola- extreme. It alerted the stated W *». h?!w 
nlos at Fetleraiion, 1 would be const!, lllroot end golv.ul«d dw fistag m lxS. r 5 t of oriySte oxS 
tuted by letters potent, as in the resistance. ' : !• pjo 

The first moves cairi'e owr P ; 
posuls to abolish appeals » ® 

Privy Council from thajg 
Supreme Courts. The right of app 
derives from the JudiciaPwa. 

sa Art of b ■ jaasffi a w mk 


case of colonial governors, and that 
in lif 


„ ,- 4 .no . give me sot oJt to djEglg S'Sg -jfigLSf *L £S— 

s - 

***’•-* *- ssa vijw jr^ { bS&SS®j! 

lIf nf nf o!^ gU ^ t ’ cpfljtitudflna 1 5^,1 furafd’s gHrden-city visions with- 


esrimated. - It is - . a , truism - that 
federations cannot be contrived un- 
less there is the psycholo^cal hasia' 
to, sustain them, which is why tlie 
lve probl 

Aile? ; But tlJL re 5ifev.. federated , to .form .... 

railed. But the reverse is Equally wealth, no .one ■ thought 


formed the city, mostly to its citi- 
zens' advantage, by massive public 
dealing in urban land and housing 
and unusually efficient planning of 
physical urban services. In that 
city, land is deliberately cheap. In 
Sydney and Melbourne it is not. 
Those cities have big rich land- 
developers, but they have bigger, 
richer housing-developers who can- 
not sell houses if the land under 
them is too dear. So multi-million- 
aire builders support many of the 
Labor Party’s radical proposals in 
price-control residential land qnd 
to nationalize a good deal ,of the 
supply of it. 

Over the years most of these 
initiatives had been frustrated by 
divided powers, conservative poli- 
tics, poor administration aud occa- 
sional corruption. Then the Whit- 
lam Lubor government canto to 
power in 1972 with some radical 
urban plonks in Its platform, ana 

Koveriimcnt l^or to 

l,*! ^Hdownera, who degraded ments hostile to many of them. 

There wore, sudden federal initia- 
tives in public land development, 
■public transport, engineering ser- 
vices, rate equalization between 
rich and poor municipalities, area 
improvement programmes, and de- 
centralization to new cities and 
satellites. After three years the 


iMion and public intervention. 

. British governors mid surveyors 
designed and regulated the first 
titles,, often quite well.. Responsible 


eLV-iv.t * ■ ifciZTSTy- u“ and building boom peolcoil in 

S ri! ? £»Si! S EHS.°!E DdSt^ Sf ^ 0s Snd cMlapsed in tC 1890 Sl 

J? 81 ? 9, ^ kftving a chastened generation to 

Sf m h ‘ ° I ec ! lw the ideas of the English 


government fell; it }s too .soon to. 
know, which of its urban policies 
will survive the drastic public eiton-, 


■ i 1 i»j -w so- Q 4 iittuv wen 

luSvortad ^w&fltf 1 isJJhftlSbfiS' relationship of the^two could have”' been' proe^l 

basis pf federalisni % ?? nl ‘ ^ rn 3 ati ^ uiiderniined and 

past 9 thrAe^ veara hnl« ulllmately the- Crown government in Canberra 

uSirof nJfflRJ 1M a JW 8 ® 1 3 „hoth • the mined upon this and. • • 


prwrtrM «re funds- 
s waa n ?t recognized by 
Mr Whitlam, either. nertW 





Ws radical ideas about the 
wraei^hip of land. 

'A second generation eventually 
Kflieved some patchy public con- 
or private land uses, often by 
•Ea ■, methods.' which , did 
for' suburban monotonies and ■ 
"P«g«rions than foe the protection; 
rj&of. residents. The regulation bf I 
iVWe ‘j uses' .bos'., rarely ;‘been, 
'dinated well- with public in-' 

Mpts ani services. The ptatu- , 
rfWsW srih serve as speculators’ 
A-third generation went to 
Jpg School/ misunderstood the 
uer, ‘ social sciences, forsook 


A ms Juatica for u 

f.'ttf’KwL* do plenty' of harm 
the,, harrow 
' ' :eHh of their planning, 

Authorities , staffed by 
tecunocrats have become new 
: . oppression and- In- 
linn, j "-ustrallans followed the 
uw^ n -Weed' clearances, pub- 
hiwers, . office-building 


otnies promised by Uie Conserva- 
tive Coalition. 

In ' a final , chapter the author 
wonders whether die cities can ever 
be much Improved, , or their citi- 
zens given - more equal shares of 
space' and access and opportunity, in 
a. capitalist society. She thinks they 
probably, can, if' popular' pressure 
is persistent and wall led.. She 
suggests practical directions for. land, 
and housing, policies, 'Urban decen- 
tralization,’ "and positive discrimina- 
tion In die distribution of services 
Rnd central-place activities to poorer 
regions and neighbourhoods. The. 
local proposals are linked to some 
intelligent discussion of'rfte general 
relations between class inequalities, 
urban structures and- systems,'; and 


juarica Tpr urban efficiency 

lo plenty' of harm 

UfL'TVV' xnrougl# tbe. harrow the politics of the possible.; The 
fnTrir of their planning, ■ book has more than Australian inter- 


est. i its most persistent concern Is 
-with ■ relations between specifically 
urbah conflicts' and - the 1 more gen- 
eral pbbblems of social- democratic 
policy In capitalist-democratic ; soc- 
ieties- 


: ^motorways. Only • i t should also be welcomed in Its 

. Soii'rir '^. Original. In New native land. There are'several hun- 


Original, In New 
j. '-4he' usual residents' 

a . or6rs ■*’ federation; 
. blocked, some 


dred local histories J of Australian 
suburbs, cbuptry towfis and farmlng 
and hiining -settlements; Bot ther 


are scarped anj^nef^* blsWrj^s of 
: the cities, and ,tbls Is. .tho f Irst geO- 
efal history, o/ ufb$n ^policies. It’ “ 
; well reiearthed and -i.written by. 1 # 
ybuog ’womaif whb sI^IfulIy expossB 

ri,e j lvalues.; and;- hf«P 


i ■ ? iri- * . j • 
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Edward Arnold (Australia) 

373 Bay Street, Port Melbourne, Victoria 3207 


Medical Science 
and Human Goals 

G. J.V.Nossal 

Bridging the gap in communication 
between the medical scientist and the 
concerned layman, Professor Nos&al 
explains the mysteries of medical 
research, and the vital importance of the 
interactions between fundamental 
research and actual clinical practice. 

Cloth A$i8.5o Paper A$g.oo 
(English edition in cloth also ava ifablc) 

Safety in the 
Operating Theatre 

Edited by J. P. Mainland and 

H. A. F. Dudley 

. An overview of safety, based on material 
presented at a symposium held by the 
Royal Australasian College of Surgeons. 
Research carried out since then has been 
included, bringing the book up-to-date. 
Paper A$i8.oo approx 
(An English edition will be available) 

Muscle and 
Its Innervation 

An Atlas of Fine Structure ' 

Yasuo Uehara, Gordon Campbell and 
Geoffrey Burns took 
j68 excellent clectronmicrographs provide 
a striking visual presentation of the fine 
structure of various muscle types. 
Publication Sept. Cloth £32.50 

The Life of 
Marsupials 

Hugh Tyndale-Biscoe 
The author lays emphasis oil living 
marsupials and haw they ate adapted to • 
thdr environment and to the changes 
brought about by man - 
, Cloth £7.00 Paper £3.50 

Ultrastructure and 
the Biology of 
Plant Cells : 

Brian E. S. Gunning and . 

Martin W, Steer 

•' Over 220 largely Original and previously 
unpublished electron micrographs are the 
1 basis of this essentially visual approach to 
thestructure andAmctioa of the internal . 
components of plant celts, 
qioth £27.50 ‘ 

Plant Virology 

; ThePrlnclplea ^ : , ' 

A. J. Gibbs andB. D.Harrison 
Using an up-to-date classlflcation of plant : 
viruses thft author desoiibethe! - 

The Biology of .. . 
Bucalypts 

'- L, D* Pryor ? _ 

The recent emphasis oil widespreft^ ..; 
1 need for increased woqd OTpduction has; ' . 
"' ‘ * ** ’ woneofthe;:.;! 


nade the gen 

• ; jndit widely planted ^IVwniltural cro^S; 

This concise introduction highligUte the ' 

. . unique aspects of the Eucalypts.; 
v; Cloth £ 3 . 26 Pgpier £i,<5o , ; ' " 


.j!.' 



Sociolinguistics 

A Critical Survey of Theory and 

Application 

Nurbert Dlttmar 

Radical and critical perspectives of 

fiociolinguistic theory, tracing its history 

and suggesting lines of future 

development. 

noth £9.95 Paper £4.95 

Cerita Rakyat Dan 

DongengDari 

Indonesia 

Folk Tales and Legends 
M. Dnkcyne 

A collection of traditional folk talcs and 
legends in Indonesian designed to provide 
supplementary reading for the student of 
the Indonesian language. 

Cloth A$S.oo approx 

Language and 
Communication 
in the Mentally 
Handicapped 

Edited by Paul Berry ( 

Eleven specially commissioned essays 
proride an account of recent research into 
the language of severely mentally 
handicapped children. 

Publication April 
Cloth £7.50 Paper £3.50 

Second-Language 
Learning and 
Teaching 

D. A. Wilkin, 

. packed with uscfhl Information .... No . 
student dr language teacher should be 
without it.’ ’ 

Tum Higher EdltcatbnSupplmmt 

Cloth £2.25 Papdr £r, 25 1 

The Study of 
Urban Geography 

Harold Carter 

Second Edition 

' The first edition was widely welcomed as 
tfye most ^comprehensive account of its >' 
subject, The book has been updated and 
includes new chapters on behavioural and 
normative approaches, 

■ Publication May 
Cloth £7.00 Paper £3.50 

Social Justice and; 
the City 

; DavldHnrvey " 

pvdblen^andtfelr rdati^td^nature 
of urbanism, 

, . a good book by any standards.* 

• Turn Utemy Supplement 

Cloth £3.95 Paper £1.75 

The Ecology of ; 
iNfatural Resources 

V L Gr. Simmons ' ‘ 

succeeds because of its comprehensive 
nature, and the way in\ridch man is 
; everywhetoincluded as 
' important factor in many ecological 
- situations; 1 TithesUteraty Stippl&npit ,! 

• ;Ctoth ; £ 8 ,oa Paper £3.85 > 

' i—i 
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w- y -■ — a difficult task, but fundamental 

Kangaroo and company SSSSH 

w blithely remarks, "and w pass over 

. many of its verbal and intellectual 

nV Warwick (v Oil Id felicities, its high sense of humour 

DJ VV rtl WIV-IV vjrvuiu and Furphy . a ^ and Xom . s) basic 

BuvcloL and Chevalier and the pioacli which allows Mr Wilding assumption that he is throwing down 
romantic tradition of “ typical land- to ignore the novels of Charles the gauntlet to his hapless reader.'* 


W. B. RAMSON (Editor) t 


By Warwick Gould 


. can on -making of Austral^ ! 
for its neglect. The noISfi. trit « •• 
much about the " middii 1 *1 n : 
Fortune " a, about Wifi*! ' 


in Australian painting. 


. _ . __ Rende, Dostoevsky’s House of the It has not been picked up here. 

Tbe Australian Experience nt : osc 0 f t j,j s collection is or eve|! Keneally’s Bring We are told that “ the novel enacts 

Critical essays on Australian novels flt its b J, s| n(5Slire( | but much of it Larks ,mtl Heroes, any of which several concrete moral situations ”, 

344pp. Australian National Univer* tends towards the fumbling and might have strengthened his discus- that “the Samaritan ^Thompson] 

sity. SA9.95. dense. W. S. Ramson uses " pioneer sion , of Clarke’s use of convict ... generously administers [sic] 


tends towards the fumbling and might have strengthened his discus- that “ the Samaritan ^Thompson] 
dense. \V. S. Ramson uses “ pioneer sion , of Clarke’s use of convict . . . generously administers [sic] 
situation ", “ fro mi or situation”. He ,ccor “ s and the form of his lustori- to the unworldly Furlong". All is 
unconvinciiiKlv tries to dismiss past cal novel - Alan Brisseiiden uses ground down. One escapes, in des- 


I i 

liV.yVi 

. i 

) i !i}v; 

> ■ 

* I s *. !• 


?|.!n 

i •>, 1 1 .. ■. • 


'„i„ 1 1 : ?■{* 


look backwards, concentrating on vance (from his sabbatical retreat in *“ estimates of Bo d rewood s sue- , c tpvwar 
Individual, and ’particularly on* his- Tuscany). Critical jargon clouds «"*“» lf unnounslung story. Stewar 

torical, novels. Form remains a several essays : Frances Devlin Gloss Frances Devlin Glass is brisk with [j n The F 
nervous tic until the essays which (on Furpliy’s novels) is entangled Furpfay, proposing to "assess the Mahonul aJv 
succeed A. D. Hope's exemplary ur 1 layers”, "focuses”, "modern intellectual calibre ” of Tom Collins, artificiality i 
discussion of the Tourmaline affair, style of novel ”, * romance tradi- and finding him “ intellectually in- Richardson 1 


ground down. Una escapes, in des- 
pair, with just the bare impression 
that the minor novels have suffered 
from the success of Such is Life, 

Mr Stewarf apologizes that "to 
select and explicate motifs . . . 

i in The Fortunes of Richard 
iahony] gives an impression of 
artificiality in the narrative that 
Richardson herself avoids ”, • His 


nun me Br Hjli ^ 1 
For Australians, Manning t 
of an Ocnc than a RosenaXs** 
lived in England and Sf. 
of T. E Lawrence ■iid^El|« ,fti I 
his novel once had the 3* l 
Forster and it deserves mtSS.' 1 : 
known. Mr Pringle TLS* 1 * 
Catch-22 when quirkilv anniSP 16 
to Her Fni^fes VVe. LJra 
one to Manning’s novel *2 
enihusiusm. u *4 

The reader is encouramii 
see life as n spectacle vK i 
Konn Dav of rhn nmni. -f 1 ,," 0 *-*! 


Joyously on " kangaroo — how it phonic mi rural ism ” of The For - 
looks ni an Australian ", It hns tunes of Richard Muhony. " The 
taken fifty years for Australia ns to weirdly evocative penetrative narra- 

E ocovcr from being flattered that tion of meaningful incident" he 
awrence actually wrote about gasps, as the novels slips out of 
them. Mr Hope arm its Lawrence his reach, Behind his laborious miscon- 
statiire os n visionary, but takes struction there is a real confusion 


Jiini Ui task for writing a sloppy of realism 


naturalism. Mr 


povel, bused on bis tourist’s pie- Ramson, in liis Alexander Harris 
pud misconceptions, Mr Hope essay, docs nor distinguish between 
trounces F. R. Lenvls and others two senses of the term “ romance ”, 
who have accepted nr face value Much time is squandered checking 
Lawrence’s version of Australia,' insignificant detail in The Emigrant 
Ignoring that it was observed from Family. MichueJ Wilding, however, 
with in the stale bell-jar of his own instantly establishes a clear line on 
pgo. Yet, os Mr Hope readily con- His Natural Life, with a quotation 
Cedes, Lawrence had a splendidly from Bronte's The Antipodes: 

ihe peopic star 

fL.qSS?y "of Lam^rt°t?avel" *" 0ut ' ,,,,d lea,,,r0 - 


If SrSSSS SNffMiLS “ la th ““ » wh “£4> 

na.^AsarJsssf 10 ^ 

G. A. Wilkes; top, removes critical Extremely contrary. 

Sfe 1 ® a , essay on Geo/- Immediately the title of Clarke's 

" DV el ' is illuminated: la there 




ttcomparitonawlth t^ntle 


The Man Fern 
near the Bus Stop 

The man fern near the bus stop waves at me 
one scaly feather swaying out of the dark, 
slightly drunk with rain and freckled with old spores 
it touches me with its slow question mark. 

Something in the shadows catches at the throat, 
smelling like old slippers, drying like a skin, 
scraped like an emu or a gumboot stuck with fur , 
straining all the time to take me in. 

Cellophane crinkles in the fern’s pineapple heart. 
a Bn H arts slowl V showing a crumpled horn. 

A ruffled sea horse stands in swaying weed, 
and held in cotton wool, a mouse unborn. 

J look down at it now, a tiny toe , a crook, 
remembering voices and growth without choice— - 
the buds of fingers breaking into power 
- - and long fibres breaking in the voice. 

Vivian Smith 


the great artist— is It possible 
anything so. lighthearted can"S 
good ? Critics who delight h 
drawings vainly search c 
" depth” in the novels, 
die humour, this essay afaolgSl 
the great liberating momenit ofSi 
novels, such as when In lfe ftS 
Millie Knee bone’s gln-wdfci 
mother happily arranges an 23- 
tJ °” fo r . the girl, and Ban^i 
affirms -that “ no woman is hSi 
decent till she’s ceased to b 
respectable This essay tanar! 
assent to Lindsay’s generosity 
to Ills apparent casualness, fii, 
excuses: "While sexual mattetia' 
rendered in his novels today im 
dated and even childish, it h ti : 
fair to remember that they arvpn. * 
sented In a morally serious to. 
text.” 


A real sympathy for the cowan » 
of Linsdayrs fiction would talcs ik t 
hint in the introduction to 4 Curou > 
m Bohemia that “it was possSih \ 
in tliose days to have a lark wfii 
an exercise in scribbling”, fit' 
Cautions Amorist seems only mil fly- 
uproarious until one recall's B, De'. 
Vere Stncpoole’s The Blue Up*' 1 
which it answers so derisive^, i 
(Later Martin Boyd added she mot i 
to the desert-island formula, piot 
viding another answer in Nm is j 
Jeopardy.) Years ago DoujfX; 
Stewart suggested that the taal. 
town novels Saturdee , Ht&ftm a l 
Anywhere and Redheap were best > 
seen alongside Tom Sawyer md; 
Huckleberry Finn. Shorwood t 
Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio Is 4 
another vantage point. Like lirt ; 
Glass, Miss Day Is lost In tat- 
bra tion when the works demud ; 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 




' oBlI?,^ 1 * 8 wswoumHA 

Bailed by W.J. Hudson '■ 

■ "An inleresling new book.., does what 
policy makers In Canberra and Port 

- Moresby refused lo do.., compares their 
colonial aystom with those of other 
nations.. .sufficient to give rise to same 

• B^i°rMn e 8 ' U,,Jre We, ‘ bB,nS ° f P * m 

Papua New Quines Post Courier 

ffi ftw ?, 10 o|d i i6 ^..a8 selling it's own 
• SSSS! 8 11 10)68 reaflfdleas of Australia’s 
■ • 'SSSTtate " ^ Age, Melbourne 

• -PRICE $9.95 JUST PUBLISHED 

WESTEftJNl 

PACIFIC: Toward a New 
: InternaftEonal Order 

■ Edited by Hedfey Bull ( • 

i Sf ,,enl 1 aourcB material lo.a study of 
J rni^ - 0n po l ? y ™tters. relative Aubt- 
ralia s recent past and future. Threads of 

thS rp.Rfln Inlarn.tU I a , I . . vl 


AUSTRAU* in the new 
WORLD ORDER 

Edited by J.A.C. Meckfe 

This extrerrialy controversial and topical 

book looks at changing pattams in the 
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S? r ! d / Prime 

Minister Whltlsma foreign policy altered 
Australia s position in the New World 
11 ta the first book to look at the 
■Whitlam Era”. Now that Cold War 
patterns of alignment have disintegrated, 
what should Australia's policy be In the 
New World Order against the latest 
dramatlo changes In Australia's leader- 
ship and other significant olianges In 
Australian Foreign Policy and world 
politics? 

PRICE $14.95 PUBLICATION MAY 1.976 

LOOKING AT CANADA 

By David Corbett ■ > • 

An appropriate book for the.1 976 Olympic 
Year as interest turns to Canada. It draws 
out the threads of Canada and Australia's 
common patterns end common Interest. ' 
How Australia has looked towards Canada ' 
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, . $14.^ PUBL|CATI9N'JULy' 1976 
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Australian Institute of 
international Affairs — 

A series of studies of international 

• problems and source material 
relative to Australian foreign 
policy, economic policy and world ; , 

• politics. 
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fflohratimi, «*»l •' few nn.ro Hultoi- 
flii", are Intikon. 

tn the two Martin Boyd essays, 

, hi " cultural cringe” reappears. 
M? Ramson an Luanda, Branford 
" Neither Martin Boyds 
2i.k nor his knowledge of music 
!.p aainiiiiB Is obstrusive [sicl . . . 
vet P one is constantly being sur- 
nrjsed by glimpses of a cultivation 
which is both broad and unusual y 
integrated. . . . Boyd's allusions to 
Ihe painters Memling, Poussin and 
cm-? . . . none of these is, of 
rourse, a particularly, abstruse 
reference. . . Yet Memling is 

SET-i 

Boyd-- would disabuse Mr f R ®"‘ s 9,” 
of his underestimation of Boyds 
genealogical knowledge. From the 
licadnutes in Luanda Bray ford he 
traces its themes, but its values 
baffle hint- Paul Broyford bases Ills 
maiden speech in the, Lords on 
“such a high standard of political 
morality that no one took it' 
seriously " ; neither can Mr Ramson. 
He blames the characterization of 
two figures who dramatize Boyd's 
values. Paul Brayford, last Lord 
Crittenden, confronts the “ dirty- 
digger” Streker, once a porno- 
graphic postcard soiled now Lord 
fitzauncell, a Fleet Street press 
baron, in a memorably Waugh-like 
moment ( Lucinda Brayford was 
published within a year of 
Briileshead Revisited): 

“Sir”, he said, “your' news- 
papers have for two decades been 
engaged in the degradation of file 
proper feelings of our people. 
What is vile they offer to gloat- 
tng eyes, what is vindictive they 
applaud. You have done more 
harm to this country than any of 
its external enemies. In addition 
to this, one of your friends has 
seduced my niece, my eldor 
brother died of disgust after 
entertaining you at dinner and 
you tried to sell filthy postcards 
to my younger brother when he 
was on his honeymoon. In my 
...opinion, and I am given to under- 
statement, you ore the scum of 
the ear tli, so much of which has 
recently risen to the .surface. I 
beg you will leave before my 
butler throws you down the 
steps.” . 

Mr Ramson comments ': " [Tills] Is, 
on the level of social realism, not 
simply a * gratuitous insult foisted 
upon Fitzquiicell , . j it is an 
f unreal ’ authorial souse of die plau- 
sible which allows Fitzauncell such 
an. action as the 'postcard incident 
as antecedent, poetically determin- 
ate, perhaps but, on this level, 


cheap in its contrivance.” in i) n \U’s 
Duy of my Delight Mr Rumsmi 
could have found the "germ" n f 
1 - itzauiicull In a rcpni'tL-il rum ark 
by Lord Benveibrouk that he- would 
have sold dirty postcurds. Bovd 
tells how a leading newspaper” 
refused him H prize he had won for 
the novel, and how grateful he was 
not to receive money from the 
press. Qne may demur from his 
condemnation of the press, but the 
fictive portrayal of his values is 
sound. Miss Nase helps here. She 
quotes lavishly from Boyd's Much 
Else in Italy in her essay on the 
Lnngton novels, and a dear sense 
of hig values emerges. In her pos- 
sibly ironic subtitle “praising 
superior people” Boyd would have 
detected a “ nasal twang 

If A. D. Hope’s Kangaroo essay 
goes to the heart of a problem 
of Australian writing, "seeing” a 
new land and expressing that 
"new” experience in appropriate 
forms, then his essay on Stow’s 
Tourmaline is very much the centre 
of this hook, going to .the heart of 
the problems of Australian criticism, 
whloh has -always been prescriptive. 
When prescription ' confronts 
achieved writing, the result is more 
often gang warfare than lively 
debate. The “ Angry Penguins ” ' 
case is .renowned, but the 
Tourmaline affair may have stopped 
Randolph Stow writing novels. 
Perhaps it did not. Mr Hope follows 
the squabble from Leonie Kramer's 
1963 review of Tourmaline, where 
4he sought to define the limits of 
realism in Australian fiction. She 
condemned Stow’s mixture of poetic 
symbolism and realistic description, 
which was, as Mr Hope shows, to 
take 'a limited view of a futuristic 
fantasy set in an isolated town 
after a global catastrophe. Mr Hope 
himself admits ul sharing tne 
slight socio-realist bias of most of 
the critics in this volume, but he 
is sympathetic to Stow’s novel, 
analysing its Taoist theme and 
rescuing It from Mrs Kramer, who 
had- turned it into something like 
Thurber’s moose -r the horse with 
antlers tied on it — before critidz- 
ing it for being an unsatisfactory 
moose. 

The narrowness 'of focus in this 
collectldn could only be pleasing if 
the contributors to it wrote from 
an implicitly wider range. 
Using realistic bases, Australian 
writers have experimented in 
inodes . prophetic, . visionary or 
fantastic. . The- “harsh ,. biblical 
: country ” has naturally' suggested 
"mad apocalyptic dream” to Stow, 
White and Keneally. But the critics 
retain their predilection for social - 
realism.. R. F. Brlsenden’s essay 6» 
White’s The Vivisector is .• both 
unctuous and patronizing to social 
scientists, while making a vast re-’ 


no, it fimn liii.-r.iry ■ ■ ii ir j-.m Im-, 
cxtr.i-mur.il clt.ii — .ill iln- i j^lu 
placebo’.', iill thu lialiL titniifl'.-cii<ins. 
Mr lt;mi mu i , iinli.ipfiy with The 
t/iiiiii nf Jimmie liUickmiith. 
Kcneally’-, Iunwi' niiivli, t lie nioru 
” realist” The Survivor, 01 The 
Four, would have suited him 
better. llnsiirpi-isini'ly, im uno 
l tickles A Dutiful Daughter. Mrs 
Kramer writes scrupulously on 
the ending of The Tree of' Mum, 
hut she still clings 10 rigid 
conceptions of The Novel. Stow’s 
charge of "babbitry” was hard, but 
his ojd adversary retains n Winters- 
like intransigence. Dorothy Green 
magnanimously reconciles Vision 
and realism in her Foss essay, a 
surer piece than her Stead essay, 
where slie breathlessly demonstrates 
the continuing power of The Mem 
who loiied. Children. The final 
nnswor for Mrs Kramer is in the 
Voss essay. She can assent but 
grudgingly to Stan Purkc-r’s dying 
epiphany, for which White has 
assembled a “dome of many col- 
oured glass” which unifies in a 
retrospective glance the entire 
novel. She finds the aggregation of 
its parts arbitrary. 

Dorothy Green, however, quotes 
A. N. whitehead: “Every scheme 
for the analysis of nature has to 
fqco-thase cwb facts; change and 


endurance. There is yet a third 
fact . . . efenialtiu.” Mrs Green 
wonders if “Wbito was turning 


over in his mind the two fundamen- 
tal ideas which form such a persist- 
ent theme in Australian writing, 
perhaps because, in its natural 
state, in the absence of Europeans, 
Australia Is a country .suited to the 
nomad, to man stripped of all but 
the essentials”. 

The Australian Experience is an 
introverted book. Its hermeticlsra 
might seem inoffensive, but it is - 
surely important that critics writing 
for the survey-course audience 
(however mpeh they protest they 
are not) bring to tear upon their 
subject other voices, other contexts. 
The Australian experience has been 
above all a crisis of perception ana 
a question of aesthetics. Judith 
Wright heard the " whine ” of^‘ divi- 
sion 1 ’ years ago. and many of the 
novels discussed here show thHt 
their writers have joined her in 
fusing the- “laburnum and dog- 
wood ” in " a single flame ”. ‘ If the l 
writers can find the forms to solve 
the problems of a double vision and 
a dual literary heritage, -then the 
critics have not yet wholeheartedly 
joined them. The overgpecializatton 
In this’ collection may -yet prove only 
another -phase in the establishment 
■ of criticism as a humane and power-, 
ful force In Australia.. Mr Hope 
anfl Mrs Green, certainly point the 
way. ' 


From Balliol to Melbourne 


>Bf Gerald S- Graham 


. - u. M-CRAWFORD : ■ 

A Bit of a Rebel” ■' 

Tll.0 life and work of George Arnold- 

.y Wood 

V 306pp. Sydney .University Press. 
Distributed in the United Kingdom 
.. by Prentice Hall. ■ £11.2 0.: . . 

.'“A. Bit of a Rebel” is not only 
> s laboqr of love, it. represents the 
■ nidasure of the sense of value of ■ 
; <it$'- distinguished .author. In an age ( 


upon the-famous "Select Charters ", 
he felt to be too confining. It was 
J. R, Green who came the nearest 
tb his ideal of the historian as a. 
tedcher. None the less, he loved the 
community life at-B.alHol, with the 
immortal Jowett, A- L. Smith. Tait, 
Tout, Beazley, and Thomas 
SeccDmbe ; ’ ana the path he had 
beaten to the “dreaming spires” 
was to be followed by scores of- 
yputig Australians.; 

When Wood arrived at Sydney, 
he --found 4o “sluggish backwater 
of the mirid”. Lack of opportunity 
at home, higher salaries, and 
sometimes reasons of 'healtii, 

' brought to the' colonial universities 


betrayal of the imperial ideal: 
Britannia's image’ had been defaced, 
and his frequent speeches tq that 
effect very nearly led to liis dis- 
missal from the chair of history. 
Against a Jiysterla heightened by 
early reverses, Wood could make 
little headway. But thr&ughout the 
dark days, he had the immense com- 
fort of a happy . marriage. The 


recurrent loneliness of the 'exile was 
largely dispelled by the companion- 
ship of his wife, Mid, after 1902, b' s 
family.' Moreover, he hhd-a refupA' 
a country cottage perched high on 
the Blue Mountains bverlOokmg 
miles of majestic valleys. There Be 
learned to love the Austifalian . land-, 
scape, but always “as a 

1 JLkld. 's* 1 vViiiot* riA ’ Hpni fid 


B gbiiBN “f — — Drou ant to lllH CUiUIlIbi umTuioiuua fiLflUO, ■ uul Hinujo — " j iTj, ■ 

: i 1 **’, distinguished author. In an age ( f JU*- period many men of as high to whom must be ^erned 

which witnesses an iioending atteaih aU alltv aa those who staffed the vsbme paiie of hjs- nativf- SfiBjmh 

of memoirs and biographies, ^lytfrsltlw ih Britain, Kut they spill”. *H"' ' ^ 

: persons of public renown, R. M. wsre nevertheless few,' and some of . For Tall .hls TdVe of ■pewe^Woad 

-/Crawford,' Emeritus . , Professor the'stimimid 6T rubbing idlilds With' could.1 whan - conscience Called, be.! 


, / Crawford," Emeritus ' , Prof esaap 
1 6.0$ -the University of Melbourne,. has, 
Rafter, -prolonged and , careful 
. ■ research, written about the life and 
» W>rk of q little-known EngUshman 
5 who emigrated, to Australia in 1891, 
s-and.. who . taught .history at the. 
,n University ...ofT- Sydney, fdr nearly. 

; i'«ny years. The son of a prosperous 
; * ROnchesteif cotton merchant, a- 
noqral of puritan mould nurtured 

■ , the -ideals of St Francis nf 

■ nfr 5 ’ ^ scholar of high quality, 
s s5S r ® # " Arnold: -.Wood wrote few 

u00ks."and TielH nn nnato nf nnwAV. 


universities ih Britain. But they! 
were nevertheless few,' and some of 
the' stimulus of rubbing minds With 
his equals or betters was missing. 
Moreover, for many years, he alone 
embodied the history department, 
and while he never surrendered h« 
professional craft (as. liis Discovery 


OS CUlUUBWYu w V*'* , V . s ' nV j 

well, although certainly lew blopd- 


prOreSCTURBl Uia aBtluwww “SuVi-lJ-V aanYln. 

at Australia, 1922, provides ample *» There*? only ohe Chrbdu •!««*; 
evidence) he was bound, for the man Tn -the. 'whole story [of late 
sake of his students, to concentrate nineteenth-century Europea^reipj 


•j, inuuence on roe minus 

-.“iq .nVes .of -'those he encountered. 


ably for this reaso* thaf he, became,, 
in uie .words of his biographer, mare 
of a moralist than, an analyst. * ; 

Wood had analmostpfles^rtflts 

attachment ta the, British Jmpirft 

but it was. essentially. a .GladstQDiai} 
empire, **.ds seenJlmouaU me 


’S^MiSbSSofbla 

Mn n rf fiSeriS 

,'nhd erudition.: He. had a genius for. 

cotHmunicatina. hi " ef r wvesqent ■ 


empire, “ds seenJhrouaU tiie spe^ 
tacles pf John Moriey ,r . 
of eighteen, he &<f jeaf . 
Expansion </ B| g»n A.nn^ had, gefen 

stirred, by: the .riaioit * fr*«f 
federation r the .trustee of huYpanhy 

of the Bper W si wmtfjBs'. 
earful shock; 

cherished beliefs ip the - triumph pt 
tiTe Borf f Wab ws a. 


liundredB rf rtudemsi 
he. gave the least imaginative some 


sense , of, f* the .power and the 
glory”, ana he won their devotion 
hot simply Os d man- of broad learn- 
ilng, hiit as q warm human being,. 


COLLINS 

AUSTRALIA 

present ■ 

some of Ihciir outstanding 
recent publications 

THE AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST LIBRARY 

An informative and entertaining now aeries about tho 
natural history of Australian plants and animals. Each . 
volume is written by a specialist in Ms Bold and illustrated 
with colour and b Aw photographs, drawings and diagrams. 
The first five lilies fn Ibis continuing scries nret ' . 

Spiders 512,05 Frogs ^ 512.95 

BARBARA Y. MAIN MICHAEL J. TYLER 

Bird Life 59.50 Living Insects. $9.95 

IAN ROWLEY R, D. HUGHES 

Fish of the Ocean & Shore $8,50 

J, M- THOMPpON 

Other Natural History tides Include 

Australia’s North- >VUd Food 

S &K BREEDEN . A.B. &J. W. CR1BB 

Thdlhlrd volume in tho A comprehensive guide la 

superb series, A Natural i heedlblc native plants of 

fflslary of Australia. AiistnUa. Colourplatw by 

Colour nndb&w Charles McCubb In, 

illustrations. 525.00 $8.95 

Two beautiful new picture books for children 


Annie’s Rainbow 

RON BROOKS 
Avery special hook for 
young children with simple 
-words and delicate 
paintings. S4.9S 


Fabulous Beasts 
. PATRICIA MULLINS 
A unique and visually „ 
stunning book of .beasts from 
the world's myths and. 
legends. $5.50 



;deSislrved this fine book, written with 
^SnaMrity, po much-; 'gwed; 

■an old- pupil’ of equal metal. . n 
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The last days of appeasement 


By T revor Reese 


Suit-, ciMj|ifj.i(ioi! li i u Id la* re lift I dilution, or offered iwiilC'isiiiii* I’uroly Au^ttulinn m.ileriul of 
u[ioti if it f ii in st.iud warn taken likely to satisfy ilie .ispir«iiiou uf significance is scurce, and riie 
agaiiisr un aggressor. This, mid the Sudeten Germans iislicd documentary record is 

Lyons's 1 1 n successful resurrect ion uf Natural I v. the Mu nidi auruuiiiviit sibly being supplemented fron 

M..O O* . Uv.:i'i r i lli.c li' j i... M .1.. Puhlir Itnrni il nffi.-rt in I m 


Sis; ; 

ii!);; 


It. n. NJCAt.L .(Keillor) : (rated a ivroRiiirinn o 

Documents on Australian Foreign importance of die 
Policy 1937-19 which, it may he i 

Volume I: 1937-38 become « strung feu 

61Gpu. Australian Government volumes in tile series. 
Publishing Service. $A12. , .. 


Lyons’s i in successful resurrect inn of Naturally, die Munich agreement 
die idea ni ,< Pacific pact, illiis- was well received hv nil the 
(rated a ivcoRiiirion ui die potential Dtinjiiiioris, and Lynns* cabled m 
importance of die United States Chamberlain his Cabinet's ** wannest 


Vi i « , v uaiiiuwi min iii.'i biiunii:! 1 nuiiu^.'u 

which, it may be assumed, will congratulations” mid the Empire’s 
become m strung feature of later debt to the British Prime Minister's 
volumes in the series. “ unceasing efforts to preserve 

, peace ”. Throughout the Czech 

The Australian documents coil- crisis in September the official 
firm the established hue that the communications between the 
Domimuns endorsed the policy of 


Purely Australian material of any 
significance is scurce, and die pub- 
lished documentary record is sen- 
sibly being supplemented from the 
Public Record Office in London. 
This emphasizes again the extent 
to which external affairs were still 
conducted 'within the context of the 
British Commonwealth and largely 
as a by-product oE British foreign 
policy. At the same time, Australia 
enjoyed a more intimate association 
than the other Dominions with the 


Tl.i* (iro L'isin.nn nf rw» communications uetwceu me ^uimiiiiuhji wiui tnu 

JJL, on SL,, ForSiln DominilJ,,,i cndn , rscil 1 t,e of Britisli and Australian governments policy-making machinery In London 

Paldi I 9 ? 7 -JQ the ?PP? aseil,e Qt and took hr tie interest 0I1 ] y f| ee tin fi ]y referred to the because _ Bruce, the High Coinmis- 

poftep signifies tne entry or j„ Germany’s invasion of Austria in existence oF at least some mess and sloner since 1933, was respected as 

Ma^ch 1^38. Dominions Office parliamentary doubts in Australia a former Australian Prime Minister 


i n if rnmn un e nf nations for which , , , ^ummans uirice parliamentary doubts in Austral is 

the nubfkmhiH of foreien n nlSj cab,es . H ept Australian Govern- about the direction of British policy 

documents iJ now ‘ fealhle P m3 ment U,forme<l ?. f mounting German and there is no indication that at 
worthwhile ^oie« as a while P ressut e °' 1 Czechoslovakia, but either official or popular level tlu 
will rMch iiMk in TfrabMiimina of £ ommems from Canberra were in- morality or expediency of appeasing 
die remurv but tbfs ffit seriJs fre< *“ e n r . ,,n ‘ n Hie crisis stage was the fascist countries was questioned 
will covo^ *193749 nf which 3937 f tMc!l F ri ,n September, and then dip- In securing the Mitnicli agreement 
mid 19$ bi b accaluitcd for in life Io " ia,,c nctivily wiik m» nr ten sc dint Cliumlicrluiii preserved the unity ol 
im'risi voiume Theiaie I9%saiea IM 1? r 1 -' 01l -' ,uJ, . ill,a11 a,,QlE ‘ British tho British Common wealth and 
h iSidKotol/tof policy was Jinp.isMlile, and the delayed the outbreak of hostilities 
Au 5 ira P ba’" foreiRn Dom nlons had to be content wiili in Europe by a year, during which 

emerging from flic chrysphs stage "°, d / ic ‘ u ' on 5J l *««*'«»"* already tho Dominions shed their illusions 
to face events and problems that J? 5 L c .T* ,,tfJes \ lhe v,ew ? , of “ boi,t tho efficncy of appeasement. 


about the direction of British policy, and Minister for External Affairs 
and there is no indication that Ht aild wa * acquiring something of tha 
either official or popular level the auru 8,1 e ??*' statesman and 
morality or expediency of appeasing 2 *M 8 f e , COUTls sllor , valued on the 
the fascist countries was questioned. British as well as the Australian 
In .securing the Munich agreement, s * d0 - Indeed, on occasion Bruce 
Chum Iicrluiii preserved the uni tv of see . ms to have regarded himself as 
the British Commonwealth and ;*c{taS as much on behalf of White- 


hall as of Canberra. Bruce had the 
further advantage over his fellow 
Dominion High Commissioners in 
London of being a member of the 


minimal diplomatic representation ^ Tirana supported Chamberlain ail 
abroad and only au infant and in- wu ?* a,ld wa $ impatient with 
experienced external affairs depart- , unfortunate Denes; “In our 
meat at home, viewed tho opJnton , Lyons wrqte to Chamber- 
international scene through spec- In ,,t c “ a Czeciioslovolcian Goverii- 
[ocJos designed In London, and its meut hove not shown sufficient con 

,1 . ! 1 f_ 


was a decisive influence on Chant- t0 "j . 04101-8 which if I had not been 
berlain receive little encouragement. co,,ld not lia X e be8n disclosed to 
It ift nhnnrlfi.uiir .. as the Representative of 


Lucius nesignca in L.onaoii. ana its — **»vv »«■. 
attitude was conditioned by mem- 
bership of die British Common- rri| 
wealth ; but it was- already fl H / 

conscious that die interests of Aust J. A JA 

traiia did not always coincide with 
those of the mother country. __ 

The threat from Germany and — — 

Japan is inevitably the dominant ■ R v o A ii 

subject throughout 1937 and 1938, Ueii 


certain receive little encouragement. 

is abundantly clear that in the 
1930s what is termed Australian 
foreign policy is a very frail bud. 


Australia. 1 ’ 

Bruce remained High Commis- 
sioner until 1945 and, conse- 


Common- ■ -i -t n 

isS The new balance of power 


and Australia’S support for appease- 
ment is amply documented. The 
Australian Prime Minister, J. A. 
Lytons, arrived at the imperial 


HEDLEV BULL (Editor) : 

Asia and the Western Pacific 


cortferenco in London ip- 1937 387pp. Nelson (Australia). SA1S.9S, 
armed by his civil servants ivith ■ ■■■ 


Z [ S'tT£ S-SicMSS 6 ?; c CS g M S!; 

^ Ktf- J2& sad’s ss sot? A”i a , Ea i t nd A ‘! s a 

; &m^y fa HehS po’mSl a?™,! “ tCrms M ' >»»" ”• 


chanPM 011 ^ 1 re | sona ?. or wanting the matic imrauTigence ^ven^more* vis- 
w^ E w™i n Aust f a h, an . policy to Ible now titan when he was writing, 
look lareor. csdgcI&IIv in thA avac aja fti 7 nnn ,.L n . m i ^ 


a wealth' of memoranda on ques- 
wpns'- of . defence, security in the 


Preoccupation 
and economic 





deoMded mi Un /° n ' The esanys were originally 

ftejr stickina toge&er «? P S - J? If a con^renca 
to see all the Dominions Mopera* iSmS thou P h odo , m ?y 

ing with. Britain: “ The maln P rfitaz rmp . oSed h ? 


Ira - iiwiidfia. 11 ' South'. Africa and , ™ _■ . . • ■ ; „ «» arenc power 

;Caqaia were wary of . any .'sort: ol. stasis™ than in the American 


; — wiV iT , v«iw-y «> iuie now man wnen tie was wrltlnu 

i with the political LmSu rS^' ^ Roderick MacFarquhar is iHuminai- 

■ affairs oE Australia’s con+lnufriSl ^=”^ 11 *' t * ,in ' il l 8 ?? tl,e reasons for the failure 
urhood has usefully BuU ® ®» a y in g f efforts at dfitejite between the 

reathm of a scholarly ««*.«*« the Western Pacific, on Soviet Union and China, pointina 

» analysis of such that- ” ew C0U , r6e ?f Australian put that it is not in the domestic 

jrriu at the Australian P?J~ y L^ as written after only the interests of Chinese society, as Mao 
JSVa &£&?*• Tse-tjmn defines thpm, that there 

'propuet J dlf 1 hat^ftHff aT ^ 'Mr ' Whttlam *4 L.thjrep years, and ■ should be .any such difante since 
attains .essays by ana- a Li ii ^ rae tbe Prospects of a trlie it nilght ihfeef the Chinese ^eader- 
hcr parts or the world, r«dlcalism seemed more real than ship with what he sees as the revi- 

vo from tile Soviet ™ey look in retrospect. Mr sionist evils of Soviet sociotv 

essays were originally Frasers first tlnee montiis have Dfitentd with tlie Americans is 
ipers for a conference je^emented the American alliance safer and easier precisely because; 
7 1 ho ugh one may w «h a completeness that makes °f the enormous sap between 

^ ulfi ^ mp P Se ^ . b y ° ne re0 ^ how alight the earlier American and • Ciilnese values. As 
movement away had in fact been, for India’s relationship With the 
• to . most of Professor .Bulls speculation^ that United States, the present coldness 

might have seemed Australia might see its future between them, as Michael Howard 
. ■ 1 1 .. • • security rather In die great power paints out, Is a relatively small and 

L'B nsfnrm Atfn n.e/>A» OB 'in fiOUlllhl 1 him bhon ' U A ; u ! nofhahe li/ _ t • V . “ 


I..L- u r I . , “ r rv aiUHU lliiu 

OT^a^^^ble price which the 
United States has. had to pay for 


Americnn In Asia mle s„d t ^ .* ha i^?rInA«l a .Ther« KnoMody o( » 


Ss? ’astas'teSL-' »*.«• 


quently, will I )c a central fi„ 
tins particular scries of dnr rein 
Tim stage is going VS ^ 
crowded, however, and tha 
more vital and positive oLn ?? 1 

■ f ‘ or . D '.. E . v mt becomes “ 

Affairs Minister at the end of ifi? 
ri ion cef m-ward, Australia mni 
into a recognized internatioiJf"' 1 ? 
t hnt ultimately entails tho r S 
diminution of the Commonwffi 
bond with Britain and the cr«?. 
o a forttul alliance with the fi 
states. It all seems distant f S 
the caution, uncertainty and i 2 
turity of 1937 and 1§38, but 2 
indicators were already tSereVfS 
of Japan and concern over the bs«I 
at Singapore; doubts about the Si 
Ity ot Britain to meet defence cZ. 
mirments in the Par East; anS 
over tho possibility of hostiUdS i B 
Europe taking all the Common 
wealth’s available naval resource! 
and leaving Australia open to an 
expansionist Japan; tentative hone 
that the United States would recce 
"«* responsibilities In 4 
Pacific. Tile evolution - of Austri 
lia s foreign policy had begun and 
the general direction it would tabs 
is discernible, but no one In 1938 
would have believed that the rela. 
tiye importance to Australia of Bri- 
tam and the United States would 
change so quickly or that Australia 
would be playing such a forthright 
part in international affairs in the 
1940s, let alone Mr Whitlam’s 1971k 
It is a remnrkable story, and this 
first handsome, well-edited volume 
serves as an excellent introduction 
to it. 


as usual. There is no doubt that the 
problem of how to secure efficient 
technology transfer from advanced 
economies to developing cconomiet 
without reinstituting political 
subordination is one of die moji 
sensitive problems of the foresee- 
able future, 

Audrey Donnichorne’s scholarly 
analysis of the distribution of eco- 
nomic power and function between 
local aud central authority in 
China seems to imply that the 
Chinese model may not be as read- 
Jly applicable elsewhere as some 
policy-makers In developing cow 
tries -have hopefully assumed. Ret 
picture is of a very decentralized 
system, with the powers of central 
government quite minimal. It is an 
interpretation which, if valid, 
wotild explain the emorgonco of 
regional centres of political power, 
as for instance in Shanghai, sad 
would .imply severe limits 1 on 
China's capacity to act, and its de- 
velopment of trading or political 
relations with the West. The 
measures taken by Japah a™ 
Canada to limit investment; as out- 
lined by Dr J. Baranson, appear to 
offer more useful clues to Hie pro- 
cess of ensuring that the fliMlidn 
and industrial power of t ” 0 
advanced world ’ is used - only in 
ways compatible .with the national 
Interests of developing countries. 

Altogether, one ' might observe 
that though the book’s subtitle, op-., 
tiraiatically, is " towards a ngf 
international order”, the realtor 
cogently pictured is rather towards 
a more complex rivalry- There. j*.- 
however; no necessary contradic- 
tion : the diplomats* true art wW 
be ■ directed to producing a . view® 
order from a complex rivalry. 
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By Ian Turner 

KENNETH 1 NGLIS : 

The Australian Colonists . 

An exploration of social history 
1788-1870 . , „ 

3l6pp- Melbourne University Cress. 
£10.40, 

The hardest break which confronts 
a colonial people, seeking to estab- 
lish an identity independent of the 
nation from which it has sprung, 
is not political or economic but 
cultural. Habits of speech, beha- 
viour. thought, emotional response 
bind the colonial children more 
firmly to the motherland than do 
tho more tangible apron-strings of 
trade, Investment, administration 
and defence. Such, at least, was the 
experience of the Australian coio- 
nists. 

Self-definition — which meant in 
the firsr place defining the relation 
hetween their land and that which 
so many of their middle-class fel- 
lows persisted in calling “Home" 
—was a continuing preoccupation. 
At first it was the concern of poets 
and painters who sought to create 
a language nf uniquely Australian 
symbols, and of perceptive literary 
journalists like Marcus Clarke and 
Francis Adams who recorded their 
impressions of what set this apart 
from other lands and cu I Lures. 

Historians found this ground 
much too slippery 1 ; they preferred 
. the safe footnolds provided in poli- 
tical and economic history. <W. K. 
Hancock and R. M. . Crawford were 
distinguished exceptions, but their 
works, both called Australia, were 
those of the essayist rather than 
the analyst.) In The Australian 
Colonists, K. S. Inglis sets out to 
give historical reality to the Aus- 


broad division : ihe culmiju] v |i u . 
especially the Britlsli-born, suuiilii 
to create 'a new Britannia in 
another world’ - il, e colonial denin- 
cracy, especially the native-born, 
were much readier to cut the 
painter. It was a division thin 
existed also within individual 
Australians, notably in that hero 
manque, William Charles Went- 
worth. 

The colonial democracy saw “ Old 
England [as] a fine place for the 
rich, but die Lord help the poor” 
They proclaimed, “W e Currency 
Lads call [Britain] abroad and this 
our home . But even those who 
spoke most proudly of a new iden- 
tity suffered a further ambivalence, 
the “ colonial cringe ”. They re- 
jected the homeland as a model, 
yet looked over their shoulders for 
approval of- their endeavour to 
build .something new. And when 
they met with a real or imagined 
old-world slight (or even well 
founded criticism) they responded 
with what Anthony Trollope saw 
as tho endemic Australian disease, 
“ blowing 

Professor Inglis throws a brilliant 
light on the way in which Austra- 
liflii colonists were thinking about 
themselves between 1788 and 1870. 
If the picture is sometimes, blurred, 
it is because the -colonists were not 
sure themselves just who they were. 
Thoro was little in the Australian 
past with which they could iden- 
tify: the most widely recognized 
symbols were those of an imagined 
tomorrow. 

This book describes itself as "an 
exploration of - social history ”. It 
is not social history as presented 
by Michael Cannon in ‘ his fasci- 
nating re-creation of everyday life 
In town and country, his three- 
volume Australia in the Victorian 
Age, Nor is it intellectual history. 


m the si-iii e r,f Manning Ci.nkS 

moving inquiry iniu ilia gap be- 
iweun u-tpiraiiun anil rt-cili/.itifni, 
tlie nature nf good and evil, in die 
context uf A History of Austruliu. 
It is rather a history of public atti- 
tudes tn and beliefs about the 
nascent Australian identity, of a 
society in the process of defining 
itself. 

This is a new way, using unaccus- 
tomed evidence, for un Australian 
historian to look at his country, and 
It suggests fresh comparisons with 
other colonics of British settlement. 
Professor lugl'is's approach may not 
commend itself to tho young Marx- 
ists as it is conceived in terms of 
nation rather than class (but in 
those years tlie concept of class had 
scarcely been formulated). His 
orientation might be criticized by 
black or feminist historians (but 
colonial Australia was male and 
whi(e). Other historians will -find 
new paths suggested by bis pioneer- 
ing. But this is a major new begin- 
ning. 

For Professor Inglis, too : he con- 
ceives of three more volumes, and 
these will place him squarely along- 
side Clark and Cannon. He lias 
already suggested that it is the 
Anzac (the {l digger ”) who will be 
Ids most enduring symbol ; it says 
a good deal about the Australian 
Identity that it should find expres- 
sion In an anonymous collective 
hero who is Identified by Ills partici- 
pation in the opening salvo of what 
was arguably the most inglorious 
Allied defeat of the First World 
War. It will also be interesting to 
see how Professor Inglis feels, when 
he reaches the end of his project, 
about one of Sir Joseph Banks’s 
1797 throwaway lines : “Who knows 
but that England may revive in New 
South Wales when it has sunk in 
Europe.” 


iralian identity. 

- Professor Inglis starts from 
"familiar landmarks” — from the 
convict system, agricultural and 
pastoral settlement, the gold rushes, 
self-Kovernmont. He moves on to 
cxolore and occupy “territory less 
well charted ’’ — the social and poli- 
tical pressures which led Australian 
colonists to stake- out a separate 
Identity, and the symbols through 
which they sought to make in known 
oad acceptable. Ho discusses tne 
aiaoificance for the expression of 
national identity of Australia's 
public ceremonial occasion^: im- 
perial, national, religious, recrea- 
tional, (Australia may be the only 
"aoo it. in die world which appoints 
a holiday for a horse race, the 
Melbourne Cup.) He investigates 
those ’men whom Australians nave 
made heroes: statesmen, explorers, 
bushrangers, radicals. 

Tlie point is well taken: this is 
^citing new territory for Australian 
• historiography. But holidays (and 
■: heroes) are not — or- only rarely — 
Jhade by the nation; they are made 
tor their own purposes by particular 
classes, strata, or interest groups, 
it ip- the freely determined use of a 
. Spt'day, the unsulf conscious idettti- 
ncatfou with a hero, the element of 
i Play* which helps to delineate a 
‘ . National ethos. The distinction is 
' arawh., but. not always aS sharply 
« « might be. . 

.Holidays and ■ heroes alike ' ex- 
•: pressed a~ characteristic timbiva- 
wnce: were the colonists displaced 
Ta 0 ,? 8 * or the progenitors of a new 
race ? .Many seemed' tp bo having 
dollar each way. Prafewbi 
utgusr discussion . suggests', the' 
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Pen and tucker-bag 


By T. G. Parsons 


WILLIAM EVANS (Editor] : 

Diary of a Welsh Swagnmn 1869- 
1894 

216pp. Macmillan. £5.50. 

.. • il ' . ■ ' — ^ 

“ Ideally ”, as Malcolm Bradbury, 
reminded us a little time ago In 
The Times Higher Education Svppte- 
ment, “a diary is an existential 
confession, a present-tense, hour-by- 
hour. einotion-by-emotion record of 
interaction with changing time, a 
tale of an exposed intelligent life . _ 
Certainly the diarist Josei>h Jenkins, 
whose, work lta« been, collected, 
abridged and annotated by r his 
granefion William Evans, would have 
agreed. By 1871' he had amassed, 
tliirty-two diaries, three of which 
had been' 'written since his arrival 
tn the colony of Victoria ui March 
1869, and this Industry continued 
for tne rest of his life. It is a sober- 
ing thought to a reviewer who 
begins a diary each academic year 
only to abandon the enterprise— tfr 
lose the diary— after a few days.; 

• Unfortunately,' although pile may, 
adntirei Jenkins’s industry and for- 
titude, the diary is disappointing. 
The blurb-writer Ireotrect to stress 
that this was a major formative efa 
In rural Apsttellm but Hlttejof this 
emerges . from the diaries. Nor do 
'We learn fniich about one of, the 
most exciting periods in Victorian 
politics ; the : .victory of Graham 
Berry and his allies. in : 1877 caused 
couriderabla , conflict and comment- 
fn . the -BaJlam area in Which Jen- 
kins was living, but he records 
none of it. Instead we are told 
that the .Liberals, who had won 
the election, " are not only poor, 
but are - illiterate .as well I ” NOW,. 


meeting he attended at Casilemaine 
the bookie absconded with his win- 
nings ; the snakes were trouble- 
some ; he had to fight off a “ travel- 
ler” with an axe and a dog, who 
attempted to steal his bedclothes; 
mid near Tarudale there were 
“marauding ” kangaroos. The 
natives had strange customs — they, 
did not even grease their bOots-^-and 
Jenkins was greatly annoyed at one 
Mrs Beecher, who had written “'dis- 
paringly” of Lord Byron. ("This 
Is in very bad taste as he is not 
alive tq defend ’himself.”) Still, 
there were compensations. He met 
a number of Welshmen who were 
overjoyed to see him ; he had his 
Bible ..and the Psalms; he yrrote 
pages and pages of poetry ; he madp 
same go 6 d mgtes ; 40 d he won most 
of the actions hO bought against 
landowners who Refused to pay him 
for his labour. The time Spent op 
litigation in; rural Australia never 
ceases tq. amaze: tio wonde): solici- 
tors are ' prominent in country-, 
society. 

Historians, of rural Victoria will 
glean some interesting material from 
this book, but it add? little to our 
knowledge of .the Australian' past. 
Nevertheless it is good to be 
reminded that the^e were nieu like 
Jenkins working in the bush during 
the 1870s and 1880s. One Aharfcs with ; 
Dr Evans Ills deep admiration far 
his grandfather, a man sustained by 
his physical and moral stiength and 
by his .diaries. This is pot so mupb 
a record of life in' Australia, as an , 
account of “an exposed . intelligent: 
life V:,. -v; » 

Macmiliab/ Australia have donA 

their usual" iiratf rate dolrtwJBi^ails. 


but are -illiterate as well I ,r Now, 
Berry, ; - Jimmy- „Murams, James' 
Munro and the Ballarat imeipbers 
may have been many things,' but 
they were definitely not ii literates, 
ap any reader of the lettera ;ln the 
daily press In ■ 1877 would ; have ■ 
known. Jenkins -appears ’t®- 1 

objected to mast politicians— he h»d • 
acquired some AUsisaliad trairij^ 
because tiiey received payment,;. His 
doI! deal cootments go Jittle further 


t- • v - • > - 1 -' - ' 


trade Knee-jerk reaction to: protec- 
tion. There is nothing abottt nural 
attitudes to tho , tariffV'OT mention 
of the rise of the' so-called .Country 

Joseph 'Jentins doe^not- septa to 

I *«• 


Of course, ho hatf reason, He arrived, 
during a dtaughiff.Bt the Jlrot race 


their usual" firthrato jolrt wim-thls 
-book, although even In: these days 
of the death- wish of sterling the 
price seems exorbitant. Perhaps' Dr 
Evans’s enterprise- may encourage 
others to chart the Welsh role in 
Australian histobr ip' mbre detail- 
His grandfather speaks at . ohe: 
point -of meeting Welsh gold miners 
leaving Vlotorlo for the New South 
Wales coalfields, Their: contributions 
to: caa] and the Australian Labor 
Party, were Mttimense; one hopes: 
. they kept diari.es. > ' 1 J ■ 

1 Thp National Hbrarv of: Australia 
«t Canberra, has; published a ff<C‘ 
simile of, the 'flttt volume of John 
. Alexander Ferguson's seven-volu me 
Blbllogrmtw \Sf. Amrelta ( 540 pp’. 
$A25)* Tbi; remaining abc volumes 
of thls Standard 'work are- plamted 


Australian 
Flower fttintinus 
of Ferdinand 

Bauer 3S420/AI675 

2 j magnificent -svatefcoloui: paintings of Ansttaliaii 
plants begun during the Flinders circumnavigation, 

1 801-1805 . The originals of these previously 
unpublished paintings are held by the British. Museum 
(Natural flistory), London, which has collaborated 
on this important work. Introduced by Wilfrid Blunt 
with botanical text by Dr William T, Steam of the 
Museum .Tlie col lection locality of each plant is 
shown on newly commissioned maps. Printed full- 
size by lithography in ten colours. Page size 18 >'.25 
inches. Quarter bound in calf with marble paper sides 
and vellum tips. Presented in a linen covered 
Sohmdcrbox. • • ' 

This superb volume is one of three titlesnow 
available from the Basilisk Press. 

The o their two are: -. 

An exdct facsimile ofWilUamMortis’afamous. 
Kelmscott Chaucer a. Companion Volume of 

, previous impublishe^ pencil drawings by Sir 

' Edward Burne-Jones. ‘ 

A defin itive four-volume work on the most influential. 

: English land scape gardener pf die 1 8 th- century, The 
Red Books of Humphry Repton, 

£43 j /Af^jnow; £49^/41^85 upoij publication 

Editions are'limited to joo|humbered copies. The ■' 
Bauer.and Chaucer voldm.eB.f^nbie.despatchei .. 
immediately. Prices include packing, carriage and 
insurance^. ■' ; :•< .v ^.ij. 
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AUSTRALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Mosses 
of Southern 
Australia 

George A. M. Scott and Ifni 21 O. Stone 
Willi illustrations by' 

Celia Rosser 

May /June 1976, xvlh496pi> (9.3 x S.Sin.) E18.50/S46.00 
including 8G pages of plates 
0.12,633850.7' • 

This beautiful book has a fascination both scientific- 
and artistic. Jr is the first mumuil of Australian mosses 
ever pithlished/coveriiij; file nun-tropical I'lorn— ivImc/i 
iiteuns most mosses found south of a line from Sydney 
I across. to Get uirfion. The authors deal in dclui] with 
f all musses likely to be found in that area (except for the 
infiltration of tropical species in the north) mid list nil 
. others which have been recorded anywhere in Australia. 

The hook is thus a manual for the identification of the ' 
temperate moss flora as well ns a reasonably complete 
account for overseas botanists of what is known about 
them. 

With its magnificent illustrations this book will make 
the richness of the temperate moss flora much more 
easily accessible to botanists, bryol agists and naturalists 
throughout the world. 
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London New York San Francisco V ^*— < 

£?« b !i di ? ry of Hai ' C0lirt Bruce Jovanovich, Publishers 
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London, N.W.l, England. v 
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Australian office.* 
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Ryde, N.S.W* 2113, Australia. 



It means Australian books of scholarly 
. excellence ancj supetipr quality ' 
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Sexual politics 

By Miriam Dixson 


Original wisdom 


AfUIRAIf INCUS ; 

The While Women's Protection Ordi- 
nance 

lbG|)j>. Susvlw University Press. £3. 


The White Women's Pi’nieciiun Ordi- 
nance in Papua, JiiiHiury I92G, was 
essentially the work of Lieutenant 
Governor Sir Hubert Murray : the 
Australian Cunininnwoylth Govern- 
ment was more than uneasy about 
it. Amirah Inglis portrays 'Murray 
us dictatorial, aloof, and holding 
Papuans in the civilized contempt 
standard, for the timo : yet within 
and despite those qualities, just. The 
ordinance’s “ savagery ”, Amirah 
Inglis explains, is best seen in two 
key provisions which were more 
I .severe than any ilien operating in 
I Australian states on rape, and which 
| placed it outside the range of most 
imoloyntis British and French colo- 
nial legislation. First, die ordinance 
allowed the death penalty for 


clubs, anil fashion pages in its 
newspapers. During the period 
1921 to 1933, the white female 

C npul.-itinn of Moresby increased 
v about one fifth. Hero, Mrs Inglis 
challenges a widely received view 
about the coming of white women 
to colonies in general. Writers 
today ( among others O. Mnnnoni, 
Philip Mason and Herbert 


attempted rape as much as For rape; 
second, its clauses applied only to 
any European woman or girl ”, 


For years Murray, a Catholic in 
an unusually Protestant white com- 
muni ty, had incurred displeasure by 
l S0 , Et on . Papuans. During 
1925 ho bad rebuffed the white 
community in ridicule when they 
asked for punitive moasures against 
a small but clear increase in sexual 
advances by Papuan males. Yet at 
the end oF the year he suddenly 
changed, seeking guidelines from a 
1913 official South African inquiry 
into assaults” on white women. 
January or the following year saw 
the ordinance. The central challenge 
the book poses is : why tjiat sudden 
reversal ? 

The demographic Changes rele- 
vant to the ordinance, the author 
reveals, are these. In the P6rt 
Moresby census district, by die 
early 1920s there were about 600 
non-Papuans and 6,500 Papuans. 
In the township of Port Moresby, 
centre of a mounting white agita- 
tion wniqh at dmes approximated to 
hysteria, 400 non-Papuans, most of 

■SEE* whiS'l, crucIcTTlffi! 
to understanding tho ordinance’s 

savagery , reflected racial attl- 
widely diffused Jn urban 
Australia at the time, but in a 
i Peculiarly Intensified way. 

LAL «*■ - end of , The 19^0a, the 
more? of ^commercial and ad mi nis- 

SS5.Xf -Jr S W ^ t» la « d 

S3 &« 


Muller), in company with many 
white males in the 1920s, found 
part of the explanation for the 
deterioration of colonial racial 
relationships in the coming of 
white women. As evidence of 
deterioration, some modern writers 
focus on the kind of .change in 
the status-sexual climate which 
resulted in the very ordinance we 
are discussing. 

I 11 Port Moresby, contemporary 
moles found a variety oF ways to 
elaborate the theme rhnt white 
women flaunted themselves before 
primitive, animalistic natives. Her- 
bert Murray, for example, found 
" the real reason ” for the 1925 " epi- 
demic of assaults on white women 
. . . was the carelessness of the white 
women themselves .'. Recent 
writers feel that white women, once 
lhav arrived in numbers, reversed 
early easy racial relations, including 
sexual relations. ■ But for whom were 
they easy ? Mrs Inglis lays that par- 
ticular Idyll to t^est rather "convin- 
cingly, and concludes ; “Sexual rela- 
tions . . . between white men 
mid black, women ... far from 
showing evidence of happy harmon- 
ious relations before the arrival of 
white women ... [in many cases 
suggest] exactly the opptfsto . . , 
contempt .... sexual and racial pat- 
ronage.” 

The final demographic change wo 
need to note In order to comorebend 


women. Buth sides .. 

the whites o ver-rencted” ThL^ 
far tno much smoke. But ihS *• 
tmnly was a fire. The wifi * 
reacted, by the way, part 5 
they carried a heavy 
guilt over what they 'had Toni J 
Papuan women, something S. 
works on Pupua undernW * 
which Mrs Inglis documents eop[» 

W. M. Rich, assistant residui 
magistrate n one area and a £2? 
me, « intelligence officer, was kU 
to find the reasons for inctSS 
sexual advances by Papuan “ 
His informers told him K tft 
vancos wore meant as. a 

t p hecaus % a white mS 
takes a Papuan female when h! 
wants one and the men resent this" 
Though the government continue 
Its research into reasons for fo 


wbl^V.had by th^lcW n K 

segregated hospitals, a 
uontlst, banks, government offices, 


The final demographic change wo 
need to note In order to comprehend 
both Murray’s reversal and the sev- 
erity of the ordinance is this ; tho 
1920s and immediately antecedent 
years witnessed increasing numbers 
of Papuans giving up tribal ways 
and trying to embrace die ways of 
their masters. Urbanization .saw 
them attempting to close a vast 
status gulf stemming from the first 
days of. white settlement : they 
{wean to educate rtfems elves, clothe 
themselves, -work ; for wages, pay ‘ 
taxes, and build houses with iroti 
roofs. For this, ns the author ex- 
plains, the masters liked them Iosb. 
not more : the masters (lid not want 
the status gulf to shrink. 

As Frantz Fanon, Calvin Hornton 
and Janies Baldwin (to naino only 
spme) have shown, rtto colonteod soe 
status In terms of sexuality just as 
much as the colonizers <jo. Thus, 
as Increased urbanization brought 
increased . status aspirations to 
Papuans, it also brought increased 
sexual aspirations about white 


_ I^uguua lur l[V 

I creased Papuan sexual advancei 
1 tf ] e y wnored this crucial point com- 
plerely. Yet it clearly signals tfui 
. Papuan males were acquiring M 
enhanced view of their rights and 
their worth 111 the colonial reb- 
□oil ship, because, as the aathw 
demonstrates, white "taking” hid 
characterized the 1890s epoch a! 
trader^, seamen and miners, at 
much as that of the commercial end 
administrative 1920s. 

Yet only iu the 1920s, as urban! 
zation began its transformation of 
Papuan status-aspiration, did Papuan 
males dare, to act upon their long- 
present sense of outrage on the 
matter. (For both black and white 
males, much as John Dollard showed 
hi Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town, the women, in some ultimate 
sense, seemed to exist as embodi- 
ments of their respective status- 1 
aspirations. It would be interesting 
to know if tho women had feelings 
about it all.) 

Murray’s volte face Is explained 
by Mrs Inglis mainly in two wqys, 
Even .while he rejected white anger 
over the small but clear increase 
in soxual advances in tho early 
1920s, “ in fact lie shared the red- 
dents’. assumptions about native 
sexuality and its dangers”. Mn- 
Inglis adds that the residents saw 
any manifestations of a sexual 
nature ”, such as paeping, or touch- 
ing, ns “ ei titer evldonco of a *■ 
sire to rape, or, in apy cast. * 
sort of symbolic rape. They were 
evidence of a lack of respect tw 
whites , . , Tills last Remark 1* 
as close ns tho author conies w 
the curious fusion between sox and 
status, which, for historians, might 
be the most significant aspect, of 
Murray’s reversal. For It Ja tuat 
fusion which situates the:. Moresby 
problem in an international twen- 
tieth-century context, ln.tlie setting 
of .emergent nationalism in what 
later camo to bo called die Third 
World. 


; gEOFFREV BlAINBY : 

• Triumph of the Nomads 

' A History of Ancient Australia 

• 285pp. Macmilla n, £5.95^ 

• it was not long ago that hunting 
1 2,d gathering societies were 
! regarded as being at the bottom of 

1 the evolutionary ladder. They were 
i believed to be living fossils ot 
I Stone Ago man. The archetypal or a 
; primitive hunting- and Bather- big 
} society were the Australian Abong- 
J ines. They, being closer to nature, 
were held to be more aiumaJ-hke. 
1 -indeed they were so much like aiu- 
: mala that they were completely 
Ignorant about physiological pater, 
'ulty. Aboriginal women became 
pregnant allegedly because totemlc 
■ spirits entered them through their 
Mas. But we, of course, being 
I civilized understood what sexual 
1 Intercourse wus all about. While we 
I had religion and a belief in God, 

• 1 they had ' superstition, or at best 
f 1 polytheism or totcinisnt which was 

port of nature: while we had 
i science they had rnnglc; while we 
I bad progressed, anil were daily 
! progressing, they were either cul- 
I rural degenerates or unfortunates 
j; who had been cauglit in an evolu- 
f tkmary backwater; while wo had a 
f- complex material culture which 
>; gave ua leisure (well, some of . us) 
L' and freedom from want (well, 
f- again, some of us) which allowed us 
g (parifcularly our philosophers, 
[ ■ theologians and other savants) to 
t think about the finer things of life, 
7 in contrast the life af primitive 
| nun was nasty, brutish end short. 
5 There was no doubt about it. What- 
s .-ever Yardstick was used to compare 
•ousel yes with tho Australian 
Aborigines as well as with other 
hunting and gathering tribes, they 
• were fir bet dud. 

During die past twenty years 
anthropologists such as Woodburn, 
and Devore have, drastically 
| (hanpd our thinking • about the 
; quality of life among hunters and 
; garaere rs, partlculorly those in 
j Arnca. We now know that, with a 
»w. exceptional they do not have a 
i nud time in the business of 
J a living. It would be 1111 - 
I' usual for them to have to spend on 

• k we average more than u few hours 


By J. D. McKnight 

a day in obtaining ample fond. 
They are not constantly on tin- 
move in the quest for food. In 
comparison to many small agricul- 
tural communities they do not have 
a precarious life. They have abun- 
dant leisure. Whatever may be the 
reason for their lack of much cul- 
tural furniture it is not for want of 
leisure. And once past the chiid- 
hopd diseases life is not short. Noi- 
ls it brutish and nasty. 

Geoffrey Blainey, in his interest- 
ing book, sets out to show that in 
ancient Australia— the period 
before Europeans appeared on the 
scene— neither the physical 
environment nor the social-economic 
environment was static. He fre- 
quently compares -the Australian 
Aborigines with ourselves to see 
who comes out best. Professor 
Blainey draws his information from 
fellow historians, zoologists, 
archaeologists and anthropologists ; 
but there is no indication that lie 


attempted to obtain information 
directly from the Aboriginos. Per- 
haps I am wrong, but I would have 
thought that a face-to-face meeting 


with his subject is what every his- 
torian dreams of.- 

The old problem about the ori- 
gins of the Australian Aboriginos 
and the Tasmanians is discussed. 
The sea level some 30.000 to 40,000 
years ago was much lower than it 
is today, so New Guinea, Australia 
and Tasmania formed one land 
mass. .While Professor Blainey 
appreciates the dangers, he points 
out that the joufney from the 
islands of the Indonesian archipel- 
ago by fishermen on flimsy rafts 
would not have been so dangerous, 
nor as long, as It would be today 
on similar craft. There Is a certain 
amount of vivid historical conjec- 
ture about the first journeys and 
the gradual populating of 
Australia ; the point is well taken 
that the journeys may not have 
been all one way. 

Natural changes in the physical 
environment, such as the rising of 
the sea level, would have had pro- 
found effects on the coastal tribes. 
Professor Blainey argues that tho 
Aborigines ip turn caused consider- 
able changes in their physical sur- 
roundings by their; hunting and 
gathering and particularly In tholr 
use of tire. "If the hundreds of 
small independent aboriginal 


Survivors in the sand 


Li‘ -“v-. — “ intellectual, tradition In which he 

M A- Barn* 

"‘ i ' 1 'n i.=a Aborigines, it is fittle.more than a 
K. O L BURRiDoE j - 7 fraam 8 M? P ni° Tl,e 

Encountering Aborigines. /.•••'. anthropology as 
A^Case-Stftdy • . . • ... culture is necessarily sketchv 

&)■. Pfiwmon - £S 

than 

of Anthropology series. It „ For Burridge, anthropology has a 
r De fr0I u fl 'e series European signature. Many^'bSe?' 
fSJSFl'JP dndmatp, what.kjnd ol civilizations . have - • 


^cotmtec. between, .anthropploglitt' bbjecpvite a arid ■ • pffliipation ^hl' 1 

^l;„ AbDriBlllQ9 -, v H wed ns one pneoMs. -The tradiflonS ffiS rf .'iff < 
ambitg • many .- similar ;eacQuntef8 su hstahc6 . of: anthroirolnpvi 
western 'frclellers and non* - -■ of alternatives^ 


history of the ■ discipline. In *J|® 
nineteenth century he stresses w# , 
rise of the evolutionary theory a* 
marking a shift of power fro* .. 
eighteenth-century aristocracy to l» /: 
business tycoons, a shift ' 

stable elitism to ■ a compeuw* . 
elitism. In. the late twentieth -f^. 
tury the good old days of antoro- • 
.pology have gone for ever, for “Jt 
field 7 anthropologist’s " role ,of 
double-agent, answerable; only w 

himself, always- implicit, ha$-bBefl . . 
Exposed and mpde explicit’. - . ■ 

V TUoush he nrovldeA some. . useful - 


By Lucy Muir 

50 NAUQ THOMSON I — 

««»bu Country 

Wd • 53 illustrations. Nelson 
( Australia). $A9.95 . 

'Hjoinson was an authropolo- 
BJi out fitndibti Country is more 
7***} odyssey than an ethnpgraphic 
gVt I it has nothing to say about 
; terminology or marriage 
Sr? 8 *- ®od its attractive frontis- 
g' 8 « Thomson’s qwn man of the 
Sf/J. he made in 1957. His aim 


, , Tlipugh he provided some, tisyhd - j 
. introductory readi rig lists, 'Bumaw 
. tdkes a good deal for granted, a® : v 
l ; example, Jn discussing the reletjot® 
■Between diachrony; ■ and . synchrony ; . 
(A perennial theme Jn anthropoids* ■ . ( . J 
cal ^eta-theory), he Says t. 

Whether it is a< Javanese \ 

• ri Greek tragedy, 1 Hamlet, or 
"• 'mother’s, brritiior severing 
‘ '* forOsldn; of his sisters 
- induct him irito , manhood, ; . 

l . gulty ahd paradox are the &&&* 

Mof what makes 1 for • [ 


--wrei-BIUUWH, UI . W Ml-' 

S? e{i _ , ; e Slphs whom he, already 
(£!.» Bmdibu country is in .the. 
!^-^Sandy Desert of ■ central 


jMuch about this boOk That otliek, : £SS2SJt^ ■ hod br efal 0 f 

wise might appear Odd tnakes. Sense inta < ..this'-v matrix 

whe^ .it is sean',a’s- A: sinsffl ® fit Bobd^dSd -’J? 

wid^rajiHlng acliolac’fl'effortrto icd£?; . ^ahWenth-cOntunr 


* .1 of what makes !i for cltpnge ® • 

•'. ' transformation whether thbse w^ 

reen 1 investigator! anS .Place on the surface or aq tn 8 ,,. , 

in ■ uni contexh 1 ,the deeper 1 level of . awareness 

i. n ?y content, to risk - ted by mdtanoja. . . ' r - .■ 


Yet, despite severpLopaque pa^S® O'- 
the message is clear, Evenff ari*®^ ■ ■ * 

; will conti nuQ. ..As . Orie, mari?' * 




'-BSSC ^ re niore interested in 
»Mn!rir 1 _S^ a P B ' Warburton Jn 1,872 
Cnmegle m 1896 bqth recorded 
bad run ' down ' the 
1 ? an, els, and held 
ellatns » to force them 
■mSfjjt* .aspiring parties -ro 
ttaMj and when they found it the 
it at a rate that 

■Jrtajjas^ ios ' t0 **> e people. 

4 party finally ate their 

'•SnSS?' motor . ' transport,, 

Force/ which dropped 
t ” su Ppties of food and 

transport Js nOt 
< cart^el 

need Less- 


• Pfttpl Fthiy cririqot 

S^ C0 K and, when. 


“i-'Add ^'sjmdstorhi bail 
iSWNr -put of pctllan. 


party was deluged by rainstorms ar 
night. 

A hand of about forty Bindibu 
camped near Thomson's base. Nona 
spoke any English, hut they readily 
showed him anything that they ‘ 
understood he wanted, to See, and 
obviously communication Improved ' 
as time went on- His training as a 
biologist enabled him to. identify the 
flora of their environment and the 
species they used for food : and he 
followed with close observation thpir 
techniques for making weapons arid 
utensils, which they went Out of 
their way to show him. 

For animal protein the Bindibu 
dug in the sand for lizards the size 
of Mall' sardines and jerboas iittie 
larger than house mice; tlioy 
killed flocks of budgerigars, and 
sometimes larger birds, with 
.throwing-sticks when they gathered 
to feed or drink j they ate .truffles 
and 'Vitcbetey. grubs.. Occasionally 
they, got ' a 1 kangaroo' r or an emu. 
Thomson commonis more than once 
on the fat, healthy babies, though 
he remarks that life is hard for the 
mothers who suckle them up to five 
or six years old,. 

A series of Thomson’s photo- 
graphs illustrates stages- In ,the 
manufacture of a spear-thrower r 
others show the making of* bark 
sandals, arid .of reslri, ■' xhore are 


societies which once occupied Aus- 
tralia had adopted ■< co.it uf arms, 
an appropriate emblem would have 
been a firestick." If I may draw 
upon my own cxiici-ienccs in North- 
ern Queensland, tho different 
values concerning fire of Abori- 
gines and European station owners 

i and missionaries) were constantly 
irought to my attention. The 
station owners regarded bush fires 
as bad for the stock, especially at 
tho end of the dry scuson when 
tbero was a scarcity of feed ; the 
Aborigines regarded bush fires as 
good for the comiti-p, especially at 
the end of the dry season before 
tho rainy season. Professor Blainey 
also mentions that apart from caus- 
ing changes In the flora — bush 
fires, for example, brought abouf a 
more fapld spread of some euca- 
lyptus seeds— the Aborigines also 
caused changes In the fauna. They 
may have been directly or in- 
directly responsible for the dis- 
appearance of some of the giant 
marsupials, as well as the Tas- 
manian tiger and tho Tasmanian 
devil on tho mainland. 

Sometimes Professor Blainey 
allows Ills imagination to drift un- 
checked. For example, when dis- 
cussing sente graves in South 
Australia ho suggests : 

It Is likely that the children In 
the double grave were victims of 
ritual infanticide. They had been 
sacrificed not because their 
mothers had died but because 
the boliefs and rituals 0 ! the 
group maintained that the burial 
of certain adults should be 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a 
child. How widely the Ausira- 
. Mans practised ritual Infanticide 
Is unknown, The ritual Is illu- 
minating, for It hints that the 
curbs on aboriginal population 
arose from sodal customs as well 
as from nomadic necessity. 

As I mentioned, - Professor 
Blainey frequently compares the 
Aborigines with ourselves ; some- 
times we come out better, some- 
times worse. Surprisingly enough, 
in warfare we seem 10 come out 
better. Using Wnrucv's data on the 
Murugin, he calculates that .from 
-1909 to 1929 about one person in 
every. 300 was killed through war- 
fare in ndrth-eastern Arnhem- Land. 
This is about six times the rate of . 
the United States In the Second . 
World War. As far as Food is con- 
cerned wa come out decldely 
worse. 

In a normal year the aborigines 
in many parts of the continent 
ate a variety of plant foods such 
as no present greengrocer or 
fruitorer irt . an Australia^ city 
would hope to display. HIS shop, 
even with those foods which 1 had 
been refrigerated or air- 
freighted, could not match the 
variety of plant foods- oaten in a 

S piral year by wunderlng aborl. ■ 

_ rials, fii the Cape York region 
at least- 141 species of plants 
were, known to yield food to 
aboriginals. In that region 73 dif- 
feremt fruits and 46 different 
roots word muon. Add 19 kinds 
of'" nuts and seeds, 11 varieties of 

S reen leaves and shoots arid the 
st is probably not complete. 

Triumph of the Nomads is worth 
rending; 1 think the title, however, 
was jJJ-ciiosen, not because the 
Aborigines did not .triumph , (for 
there is no doubt that they did, 
just as there is < no -doubt that they 
will cope with Europeans), but 1 
because ft ■ glvps. th$£ i ^prgtsJon ; 
that they, .were coitstantW-: oh the • 
move. Since Professor Blainey likes , 
10 make comparisons between us 
and therii,'pernaps ilp-«*D not take 
it amiss if I oktroct aleaf from his 
book; The real nomads are people . 
Mike myself Who travel hundreds- of 

miles each weBk comriiuilng In and 

'put of London In order to got the 
wherewithal"!* fopd and rftelrtr. 


•M;-'".- Vr '••?' • "a- '..yr -•>; ; . : — 

«y \j . V; - A.- 


pictures of camp 1 shelters, grinding 
stories., and copjamons. the scooped- 
orit pieces of .wood used to carry 
food, 1 water or babies. ■ - 

! This book Is published five years 
after Thomson’s death, and « Js-not. 
clear whether he intended Nils to 
be its final form- The conclusitm,Is ; 

implicit s that people who have _d£ 
veloped W necessary knowledge., 
and .skills lean : face the 
! r environment .. ; wU«T co nfide nce, - and 
that their life 'is ^ref*&b]e • W ; 


Finally, I would like Id make a 
reuiark: afetft'jMtttog and 1 gather, 
log vefsvls aspriouRure. Ptojfewor 
'^iriey-ransidersjt a pqzzlO ihat. 
5te Aborigines "did not adopt the 

custom, oc cultivating blnuts and 
keeping herds";;. Jte JnrtlcareS that 
he Is flofue to hivestigate tills puz- 
zle in a 'separate work.. It would 
seem that 'this'' frill significance of, 
his data has uot really reached 
him. t So . perhaps he ; would not 
mind if a.Wik-mungkqu Londoner • 
gave him a tipi The. puzzle. Is not 
Jdiy the'-. AmMM j aborigines ■ 
u I'dolnestidnted: ; n^lmais j ■ and . 
'plants, ■ but: why | piker .'-societies did. 
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A New History of Australia 

edited by Frank Crowley 

This is the first large-scale general history ol 
Australia to be published in twenty years. Professor 
Crowley has brought together a team of writer.*: and 
teachers who are leaders in their field. Avery 
extensive chapter bibliography is in itself an essential 
tool for teachers and the interested general reader. 

- (Cloth $ IS. 00 , Paperback $8 SO, /<?. ‘JO) 

Australia As Once We Were 

John Ritchie 

An impressionistic history of the people and events 
. that have shaped Australia's past and present. Tile 
author is a senior lecturer in history at the Australian 
National University, Extensively illustrated in both 
colour and black-and-white, . ■ ($l8.$Q,£9.i>0) 

Cape Solitary 

Ray Ericksen 

In his first book West of Centre Ray Ericksen wrote a 
classic account of travel through the inland deserts oC 
Australia. Here he tells again of his search for solitude 
in the rugged country at the most southern point of 
Australia, f 9A5P.tf.Ap 

Tamarisk Row 

Gerald Mumane 


A novel about a young boy growing up in a small 
country town of which the critics have said 1 1 ... the 
most promising first novel here for along time' 1 and 
"... caution must be thrown to the wind , . , the best 
novel to come out of Australia for many years.” 

($5,40, £2.75) 


(Australian office - 60 Inkerman Street, 
PO Box 14, St. Kilda, Victoria 3182) 



Heinemann 


quarierfy 

AUSTRALIA’S LEADING JOURNAL 
OF ARTS AND LETTERS . 

The current Issue JnphKfea ! , , . 

j ' 

'indeed*, if lha 1 literal language of the ConBlIUillon were to be 
; bglleved, the ;Govern6f.Generar.had all the -statue and power -of an 
Ottoman sultam'^Qarith- Evans -op Ihe' Australian constitutional 
oriels, 

, 'Built form dose not address Hselfto moral quasi Ions, Ontie a Pope 
01 ^ a Medici wanted Palaces ; now.a Labor Govemipenl or a B.H.P. 
wants them (bo,: Foritv haa always been available to self-prolessed 
arid powerful elites. It has been observed, as have painting and 
sculpture, by ' He ‘ association with spiritual or connoisseur 
quell ties. . . /— 'Pater Corrigan on modern- architecture. 

; .'Australianism has become a flexible, role which oan be played 
- sympathetically 'or satirically, but: - In - either gaae ther A 'IO .no longer 1 
' , map& f aith In the view that mass, bonvarelon lo ^uatrallanlairi. jVould * 
i furidSrbentelly- alter- the struolure of bur apoietyThd Palmers thought- . 
differently.'— David Walker on Venae and Nettie Palmer. 

1 ArtlBts are straight ruling -class laokeye. We produce, work- from . 
ihe ground of a privileged creativity, denied to everybody olse. We 
are; not members of an Inlelllgentela, we ere the bourgeois equivalent 
of the iurripan profotariat . . i)nbrg«n]eed and unorganieable, loudly 
•• protesting our condition In widely Individual la tlo ways but. oarrylng 
• on ‘ acting accord trig ? to. the . pblH los - of our ,rul are. Artisla rs r^fompep 
' . bourgeoisie,-^ terry, amfth on the New York art sc ene.^ 1 - , L 

1 ' : . • \ • 

: 'In the deBlgnatlori "Australian Writer" all the . emphasis Is plaoed 
; on the adJeot(ys;lp- ,t fie, relegation > of ihe noun— a; riotin' more over 
which ought to be an active verb, bur which, In .Australia, 18 a 
nomlnaf, paeslve article, grown soft and flabby on Inaotiylty *arid 
irreepon^lblllty/r-Kri* Hemehelejr on re cent Australian -poetry, 1 . 

' Ay tillable by ^ubsorlpVap i ffQ.WysIthin Australia, ‘$12.QQ overaeas. 

MEAN JIN QUARTERLY Unlv©rcUy 6f Melbourne 
Parkyllle Victoria AuatrBlla 3652 
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Dangerous corners 


fl.tQTRAUAN POETRY 


by Neil Mclnnci &£ Aft »£ By William Walsh ^~S£^£S t S 3 * — > — - «*" 

;vn77^r~^' : — ffl " v ; , 7 ,io,, , i idli. Go , {^^^^bS^cSK ssh as ass^ ^ — — — rsitsss «* ■«- •*» ».™ sa. ■■ «« ». . Iri -:, i c 2 b:*l, 

SL* and Itcfornlists J“ *& SSgff, g£ Beveridge St SUL f l^Pfi'S *■ SSL^SSS^TjtLSt'S^!^ "* ““ “ - -U»br ,Le.‘e l^Y^ic 

Communism and tlte Ausiralwn reader can denvemuch {nCorma an( j Keynes, nor even that the con* Ing as an effective ginger group, ing,. what is one to SaUdiogaT Australian to £al1 into a bcllctrlstic euphony At ease i«uiud nnmriM n’clUnLr orator presenting fur an honorary 

Labour Movement 1920*1955 don (all of it subject . t ^ later vei ' servatives had no ideas whatsoever becomes the party of progress, in supposedly democratic, nS l 1 5ipp. Canberra . A of an Qra torically archaic sort. All ea*e, assuied, poiutiiig a slender degree (eg *• For A. D. Hone 

3.ifl,,p. Richmond Publishing Co. AT^orSS? flavour on !»«*» policy and internal social, economic and constitutional that lets itself b? 3&E NaffintJ Udlvonity Press. Paper foQwer e of «, cautious and reserved Towards tlie burning m.n HbOui &«">■ Thlbestnf pocnVsSre 

FfixW. tasce of the char actor ishc^ favour secur[ty W(M a blind loyalty to affairs, while the «ght_.cau do first by the comnwaists mV i»rk. $AZ,5Q. habit, of feeling. The passion and nuriipig n»n ;i Hi 9f King ' in wWch Hn ob icct bulks 

0 f .. A us H a 1 i ,,n PO) ) 1 a _ e _ a British Empire that no longer nothing but say no. Thus, his by., the fanatically antkmiJ? — — the flourish of the Australian snirit Tto/i™. *h« u!rJ h Klf.! ;“ti. large, an aciiviiv occ units the whole 

5V2' X inm»7riL d . ?? I? nm abo^t e“Sted, As Ernest Renan would account of the epic battles over the Catholics ? The battle within \ mal POSTER t had gone into its prase: There is P Hfefr lends' space, or a landscape dominates : for 

A .. the interaction .f con,- ^rluSf^f ^.^vSs'e" 6 “ ‘" 0 MSM SP iT^SA ^ W-SattS* fa“ AatiraUa. Ce.ni.cy Gcveyar* MS L ‘“" " w£»* i 

sartftisM EEss eeSrsfratifen’Md & ^ ? setws : L «? 

r u ^SdS‘^ B if. r,, ?uV;. Am F e o r ;; »i£E%m££S sraa^j a d r°; — == spa «°s„ e d ,c s.' ie, F a : Brf - — “ id i7„ a S M 

Rlthouab con.rnani,u were S b«.n to toe off from Bridlh ?SS“ It was only some ttaw)* A i ««i"B 4«™ late 
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enough, above all in itself, does 
it the worst of services, and may 
well Inspire in the lover of litera- 
ture certain lively questions as 
to the future of that institution. 
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Pres-. £6.85. cases there is a stimulating dial* 

. . ----- — lcnge to new thinking. In the first 

. , chnpter all references to the trials 

Tlioi jiIi oil Greok histones make It of generals arc analysed. Treachery 
clear that interstate warfare was an and bribery were the commonest 
endemic disease in Greece, surpris- charges, but whatever the formula, 
ingly little attention lies been paid lion of the charge tlie dominant 
to the social and economic' aspects factor was military success or foil- 
of war: many discussions of Greek ure, and political feelings tended 


, j uuii uj me LiiLiittc oio uuinumm. 

to the social and economic aspects factor was military success or foil- 
of war: many discussions of Greek ure, and political feelings tended 
democracy seem to overlook the [0 be more influential than the 
fact that there was no sharp dia> letter of the law. Unfortunately 
tinctfon between the civilian and nearly all references to trials are 
tho military. W. Kendrick Frit- very brief and we rarely know 


, , « , M1IU HC IHIEIJ AUUtT 

chett's two volumes of military stu- what arguments wore deployed, 
dies are « useful reminder that war When three Athenian generals who 
Is not merely a mat tor of pitched had been &i?m to ffglifc in Sicily 
bailies. In Ills first volume, puli- ^turned u, Athens- in 4 24 beenuse 
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.tit (' ■ i ' 
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battles. In Jim first volume, puli- returned k, A diet is- in 424 because 
Halted in 1971 (Anci'c/lt Greek Alili • tile .S’lcilhul states hud agreed to 
tnro Practices), lie was concerned mu Jet- u common ponce aud not 
with economic aspects such as pay, accept Athenian intervention, two 
provisions and booty, and more of them were exiled and the 
iiarroivjy military aspects of bnttlo. third was fined. The charge, 

Greuic according to Thucydides, was tliat 
. J 1 Joagost chapters they hud been bribed to quit Sicily. 

ii 1 * i?I« d0l !i He implies that they were con- 

!u«n Cr 'l t0 *i5^°r a,,tlDrfy ' e , s P°- dcmiied because the people, in a 
I* 1 n^V 1 '* 1 ce, * tur y 1 shor - buoyunt mood after capturing Spar- 
I?' 7 D J I JJ ?i? c ®l lanc0U9 tan prisoners on Sphacteria, in tog- 

nintes f0 j ,ned rhnt they could have con- 

8 «. Dnd di f Clpline - querod Sicily. Js it right to argue 

lu Par? tn t£ rnft^ ed,U j ? S frolM Thucydides’s silence that the 

1U inn r, is to collect, and In generals were not accused also of 


■ making a peace with the Sicilians 
> with specific terms without the 
t authority of ilia people? 

The third chapter, on the corulot- 
‘ tier! of the fourth century, is the 
‘ most rewarding. The generally 
; accepted portrait of Athenian 
democracy in the fourth century is 
; derived mainly from Demosthenes. 
The century is generally described 
as a period of moral decline, when 
citizens left the fighting to mer- 
cenaries and tended to do too little 
too late. This, it is widely thought, 
was most dearly exemplified in 
tho change in the character of the 
generals, who were no longer the 
active statesmen of tlie fifth cen- 
tury but professional soldiers rely- 
ing largely on mercenaries, inde- 
pendent of the home authorities 
and selfishly pursuing their own 
interests. The rigorous review of 
the evidence here assembled shows 
beyond doubt that the indepen- 
dence of foiirrh-cciitiiry military 
leaders, Spartan and Theban as 
.well as Athenian, has been grossly 
exaggerated. Even Charidemus of 
Ore us in Euboea, who in his early 
career seems to have been little 
more than an unscrupulous adven- 
turer, served Athens loyally when 
lie had been given Athenian citi- 
zenship. When King Agosilaus took 
an army to Egypt to support a 
revolt against the Persians (but, 
incidentally, can e/if symmachian, 
on page 45, _ mean “ in accordance- 
with an ulliancc ” ?) he was sent 


Political realities 


/ 


’ out by the Spartan author] ties. Tt is 
true that the forcible exactions of 
Athenian generals from allies and 
independent states ware ona of the 
mniti causes of the widespread 
revolt of tlie allies in the middle of 
the century, but the responsibility 
resred with the authorities at home 
who provided insufficient finance 
to maintain fleets or armies on 
campaigns. They realized clearly 
enough diat the generals had no 
alternative. 

The most conspicuous • example 
of tlie problems that could arise is 
die action of Chares during ' the 
war against the allies. After tlie 
Athenian defeat at the battle of 
Embata. -the two colleagues of 
Chares were recalled to Athens ; 
Chares took his men to Asia Minor 
and sold their support to the Per- 
sian satrap at Sardis who was in 
revolt. The result was good pay for 
the troojis but a dangerous Involve- 
ment In Persian affairs. When the 
Persian king protested to Athens. 
Chaves was told to withdraw his 
force and obeyed. In spite of many 
court - cases against him he was 
always acquitted. In Demosthenes's 
attacks on tlie generals there is 
clearly both exaggeration and dis- 
tortion. It is clear also diat Athens 
used citizen hoplites more than 
Demosthenes implies and that in 
comparing his 0W11 day wldi fifth- 
century Athens lie unrealistically 
Idealizes the past, but is his anly- 
sis completely misleading? With 
firmer financial policies at home 
she could have retained the good- 
will of her allies and Olynthus wns 
much too important to bo sup- 
ported at first by mercenaries 
alone. 


with commemorative m. 

whether on the battlerS^ 
Maruthon, or in a tcmnUf' 11 1 
public place, but 
structure on which enm,^ 
were hung, set up &,**. 1 
after the battle, siKaify&fr 
of die enemy and the , Rj 

3 C i and » ending with it ft 
of the enemy to admit ** 
suing for the recovery 
dead. Two features tfjf 
escaped general wii 


By M. F. Burnyeat 
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LLO STRAUSS t ter seeks to recover 

The Argument and die- Action of well us the argument 
Plato’s Laws dialogue. The Intrnrim 


also dramatic action-action which Mr Gosling’s book continues the Iu The Challenge to Battle” 
can show us something important , recently launched Clarendon Plato 2 nd , tIie two following chanters 
about tlie characters in the drama series, but in place of the usual for- pl ’o/essor Pritchett emphasizes the 
and their relation to the argument, mat of transladon plus notes, he has rar . it y , of surprise attacks and 
Accordingly, the Straussian interpre- translation, notes confined to points a i nb H slies in Greek warfare of the 
ter seeks to recover the action as of detail,- followed by a series of cI assical period and the almost nor- 
well aa the argument of hie chosen interpretative essays, which give the mal ? atteru °f nrmies encamped 
dialogue. The intention is admirable, major part of his commentary in °PP osIte one another waidng until 
but two reservations must be made continuous Form. Dospite the awk- oll L P. r , botl1 decIde to como out 
about its execution. warduess of having to read the book ®p d “got By accepted convention 

: r First,. - .fome . Platonjc dialogues * n . three places at once, this is H* at ,.3 va 2 die way that wars 
Richer .in dramatic undoubtedly the right choice for should be fought, A fifth-century 
AS ,*0 tWf dialogue,' because it enablei the could still provide for a 

i^Tlf^y^conimentaiiy«t6 exhibit Plato's arkii- ' challenge tonight for disputed ter- 
per, verse to thmk it contains muefi jnent as a' continuous wholfi. rltory. > .,.v ■< 


oc „ . , , — ........ u..,.. .o nuumauiu, ilia commentary in -t-t-w*-*— «*•»» auuuior wuiung unt 

186pn. Uiuyersity of Chicago Press, ovt two reservations must be made continuous form. Dospite the awk- or botl1 decide to come on 
• . *... * '• • - about its execution. warduess of having to read the hnnk fi ght By accepted conventio 

1 ' : • First,, fame.. Platonic dialogues .three places at once, this is *r al ,] va ? d,e way that war 

Richer .in dramatic undoubtedly the right choice for should be fought. A fifth-ceniui 
1 tWa dialogue, because it enables the ***& could still provide for 

Translated with notes and com- T.au»i Is tortcafhfaf Tf* ^tlb^V«ooinniantmyt«tO exhibit Plato's arkn- c halfeige to* fight for disputed tei 
. memory by J. C. B. Gosling perverse to think It contains much ** a’ continuous wh?l! ' Yo riror y- ' . ‘ P 1 

ninr, r, n . . action ivnt-lhu r.f tha nlm.. .. Cl- J liatro i ' 


Two dialogues from Plato’s last 
period, the Louis and the phi let us 
two very different styles oE com 
menlary. The '.late Leo Strauss’i 


i Bt ’ he supposes tp be 


^ I £ i” ’ >« oui^iusea io oe 

*>« i ^ Immense significance. Second, 

« Armies ana emperors 

f a sum- ger of confuslna amrk ni • .v . . *• 


escaped general notice, 

the origin of the custom, ft 
phy is protected by relief n 
may not be destroyed & % i 
victor returns to his own , 
“thcr, strange feature h ? 
though Thucydides records the 
ting U p of such trophies bn fib 

hu - iona ’ aa t X «“PM 

his HeUemca on thirty oSSj 
there Is no excunole in HeS 
Conversely, though Heiodotus 
quently mentions the 
awarded in batde against the h 
rians and describes the vodngT 
die generals for the AHatela fl 1 " 
the battle of Salomh, there Is I 
mention of tlie conferment of Ark 
tela in Thucydides. Tlie eitplan^J , 
offered, that the amount of inw ■ 
tigation needed to asceruln ibi 
names of the individuals wmii| 
have be«i enonhoua and ikr 
results of interest only to the n-L 
cipient and tlieir families ”, settkl 
barely consistent with Thucydldefl * 
passion for detail and accuracy. 

It may bo that, partly in m 
scious- reaction agaiost Herodwi 
he thought that the brave acts ti 
individuals wlio were not leatoi 
were not historically linporiant;u 
easier solution might be that, a 
Adcock suggested, Aristeia la ik 
sense of single awards to the In- 
vest man were not compatible md 
hoplites fighting in phalanx. S& 
larly Herodotus may have orainh 
L 10 , satldr| S up of a trophy on th 
battlefield of Plataea because nut 
wds in fact set up. 

Professor. Pritchett’s hvo books 
on the military side of Greek life 
provide an admirable foundetka 
for further work on areas of dij 
state life which tend to be net 
Icctcd. In Ills Introduction hB'btiffl 
out tlie hope that be will vliku- 
tely correlate his work on aspem 
of war with Ills topographical Ib- 
vestigntions, to assess the reluiw 
reliability of tho various Greek'AJs- 
tor inns not only in their ao««h 
of battles, but in their gentri 
l lent in cut of military matters. Soft) 
n book will be very warmly wel- 
comed. 


work” the' ^ L«^ib malnira sum- ' 

Suh 5 L- C)E COnt ^W ld ,l an K ua ?e With a cryptogram.: For central^!! ' l 

, s Kistsssssi v* "■** Grant 


y a sum. gfir. of vcqnfusingV^rrordrSSS 
language with a cryptogram.. Foy centriU to 
? aT l too 'his approach la the aasiimnrinri t4i»s . 


■ ZJtBSSSt MSKi’g,; 

■ '•3SnP w V« w «t'l Er.Vplw IhS^Kwrp rsSrTTUi ^?1 m ,h,M. i 

wth tha philo, opliical and -erpre- used to dlatract attention ftom’ or 
j !r. ob >5?“ «■ a difficult but “yen to wnirndldt the .JSillK 


The Long Year AD 69 
234pp. Elek. £6.95. 


P= ~ SofeoTe 6 , aut ' >cr *tic ruler, today 

; , storm bfoke in ad 

= S IhZ we £ a so harrowing 

tliat tlie liistoWan Tacitus for one 

aboiu twolve at tlie time) 
afterwards forget 
SSS'di „ covered Si 0 


u». a, ouncuic nut ' iu contrsaict, 

Lvf^nin^ ^i d a L°J ll0J Rato’s last argument of the di 
thi ^i d * scus «oo of ethics and obfuscation makes' 
^ l0 ^ook -wtll .be Plato s. dramatic art, 


period from.. SS^Vo 96, bu™ by J 

dSfndon ia ?S e ;l , i S ve ty auWantial 
ciesfiriptlon of the years 68 and 69 

* 0H % part of ' this great 
work te have survived. Thank 

™“ f ?L b°pl«. becZa 


could be dismissed 
less but. for tlie fact 
has n considerable' 


rhe hStiftltiSSs ffiWnV.TtaS ;H d?velenrnenf fi' ^ 


not only, for their 
poliiicaf thenjry. Pri 
'.bnwcvei', proceeds £ 
wgs a self-sufficient \ 
a Jir toricaJ vacuum. 
Interest; at all In. the i 
tical and soda! life, v 
or niodem. 


■ numismatist’s' bias, 

■ had i -used the . coins 
ion- ' tin ihere ifc valuable 
,, Dn t , .8hout the ^ successive 
! 7"i ma S®‘ S'lll to.fco 

from them. However 

ifo&^'^wwund:; 




»y This is io a large extent a slW 
of armies utid emperors. Modew 
ad iilstorians "sometimes dismiss soo 
ng themes ns old fashioned, poWte 
ne out, first, that too much' cuiphew 
o) has been laid on military history IP 
;et the past, and, second, tliat iud|s» 
he nal Roman emperors did not d|r«t 
a and change tlie course of eyenu # 
lal much as the ancient writers oifu 
59 lead us to bolieve'that they' 11 * 
at Botlt criticisms, however, would w 
ik misplaced here. It would he 
sa to envisage the history of ad 
ve any but predominantly 
an terms. And, as for emperors, sw»r 
til times over the centuries they 
of men of sucli^romarkable ability ^ 
its they did, by theii\own 
ie change tne course of events t0 * 
considerable degree. 

dt However, iti regard to the ^j**' 
re bf rite Four .Emperors the P DSl ^, 
at ■ 18 somewhat: different. - J*"-. 

it. first three of them; Galbfl,; O 11 ^ 
xt and Vitellius, caused , pven^ ^ 1 
is take a critical . turn not 
ir; 'they wej-e able out on |he Conner 
te'.' beaaiise they were mediocre.. 

; if. Wellesley and Greaphalgh 
n right , ip seeing .VltcIJius as 

more than the squalid an* ; P^ j. 
I 1 terous figure .of ftin W?Ucb .JgJf, 
s' traditionally made to a Pff®f||77 : 

tiifibty.. to whicl, his coin 

f ■ may lend some allfM 
5 tmne of 'these three ™,i er f u® triih 

® !: to thdir highly 1 exacting Job - * 

, fl . the result that .all hell broV pur^t, 
wag, art extraordinary ■ 8*^“^' 

^ ; good fortune for the empire ^ 

J;;-,yMpasian • tjirned out to 

g - the . unspectacular ‘ 

? that - were needed 

stability — -Including ;, a capacity. J0 * 

’ dullj hard' Work., . ; . 

Mr -Welidijley »P* 

' • atory. vivifdly and; .ti-olV- jrm 

^mAasssw SsSssi 
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Across the wide Pacific 


By Rog er Garfitt 

ANTIGONE KEFA 1 '* ! 

The First Journey 

127pp. >3-50- 

MICHAEL WILDING ! 

The Short Stovy Embassy 

1 27pp. $2.95. 

KRIS IIEMENSLEY I 

Here We Are ... . 

106pp. S3. 5Q. ' ' ' 

RLIDI KRAUSMANN l 
From Another Shore 
Drawings by Brett Whiteley 
76pp. $3.95. 

Sydney : Wild end Woolley. 

The diversity of influences at work 
on contemporary Australian writ- 
ing are amply demonstrated in the 
four writers under review here. 
All four were born in Europe. 
Antigone Kef ala and Rudi Kraus- 
m&nn remain strongly European in 
dielr cultural tradition : Michael 
Wilding and Kris Hemensley farm 
part of the recent internationalist' 
movement in Australia, which, in 
to- far as it looks to any one cul- 
ture, looks to California and the 
counter-culture. There is thus a 
tension, which pne can also observe 
In Australian poets such as 

Dream boy 

By Frank Pike 

DAVID MALOUF : ’ 
kliqno 

170pp. Prentice-Hall International/ 
university of Queensland Press. 
12.65. 

ALAN MARSHALL : 

Short Stories 

IBpp. Nelson (Australia). $A6.95. 

To those who know Australians 
ranerithan Australia it often seems 
mat there are ns -ninny Austrnlias 
u there aro Australians. Two of 
■ mem emerge from those volumes, 
•wvid Malopf’s novel, with its first- 
P«50h narrator and strongly auto- 


David Mulouf, between immigrant 
iianmiHhsm on the one hand ami 
imernaiionahsm on the other. On*.- 
is led to consider what imaginative 
resources open or close For the 

a™ r * m I he tr ^! lsilion from immi- 
Biant ro Australian, or from Aus- 
traiian to internationalist. 

Antigone Kefnla gives the strong- 
est sense of n transition effected 
witli out loss of resources. Of th»> 
two short novels that make up The 
First Journey, the first, the title 
novel, is set in Romania, where 
rite author herself was born, of 
Greek parents. Told in the first 
person by Alexi, a young cellist 
taken by his elder brother Tassos 
to study at the C°nscrvatarium in 
Bucharest*, it is the story of his 
■becoming the protAgd of Carncea, a 
distinguished painter, and falling 
hopelessly in love with C&ragea's 
wife Aiina : a familiar ■ old world 
milieu and a slightly abrupt plot, 
but neither really matters, for the-. 
novel's unusual quality lies in the 
imagery and texture of Alexi’s 
Inner world, where his. impressions 
of the journey are interwoven with 
Ills memories nnd dreams from 
childhood. Similarly, “The Board- 
ing House ”, told in the first person 
by Melina, a Greek immigrant girl 
who moves to Sydney on Dio break- 
up of her marriage, catches per- 
fectly Melina’s gradual awakening 
to new life out of a double exile, 
the loss of country reinforced by 
the loss of the marriage. Antigone 
Kef ala does not always avoid the 
danger, attendant on this material, 
of overwriting : . what matters more 
is her willingness to take risks in 


order to accommodate ilio strange 
mid potent phenomena of the con- 
scious and the subconscious. 

In The Short Story Embassy, his 
second novel, Michael Wilding con- 
centrates on pace and style, and 
confmes any complexity of texture 
io Hie question of hfs narrator’s 
idcriLuy — he/she could be any of 
the characters — a complexity so 
schematic os to be no complexity 
at all. One Tichbornc, a reviewer, 
arrives at the Short Story Embassy, 
stuffed by short story writers Wen- 
del, Lazslo and Valda, an ex-poet 
who is living with Lazslo. Unsettled 
by hints from Wendel, and unable 
anyway to trust his good fortune, 
Lazslo attempts to draw un a com- 
prehensive chart of Vulda’s pre- 
vious lovers. “ A novel of sexual 
jealousy ", says the blurb, and so it 
is, as far os it goes. Mr Wilding 
creates considerable entertainment 


as he follows Lazslo ’s agonized 
prurience into numerical disarray : 
but he does not venture to explore 


he kills himself. Again, such charis- 
matic, self-destructive figures are 
not unfamiliar in life or literature, 
but the specially Australian signifi- 
cance of Joltnno’s Weitschmerz 
remains as elusive as the Australian 
Dream mentioned on the dust- 
jacket. Nevertheless no geographic- 
ally conditioned insights are neces- 
sary. * 

Alan Marshall’s country is Austra- 
lia for the Australians. His (mostly 
very) short stories, many of which 
appeared in Mofmjin Quarterly, are 
peopled by dlngo-jrRppers, prospec- 
tors or small- town worthies bf the 
outback. They have, end celebrate, 
old:fashioncd virtues. Alan Marshall 
“needs little introduction to Austra- 
lian readers”. The little Introduc- 
tion is by Jack Lindsay. t 


tho darker metamorphoses of 
prurience, nor in any way test the 
resources of light comedy, let alone 
black comedy. 

Here Wo Arc consists of short 

S lcces In which narrative is ren- 
ored elliptical or left oblique, and 
style given a deliberately matt 
finish, in ordor to convey a sense 
of being adrift in existence, a kind 
of Zen errantly. Kris Hemensley 
clearly, lias his own voice, and 
creates some interesting structures, 
though some seem arbitrary or un- 
developed. The way he becomes a 
character in his own fiction, 
encountering himself in his choices 
and through his memories, register- 
ing the consequences of his own 
personality, is particularly effec- 
tive. His problem, common to writ- 
ers of his persuasion, is that he has 
only the one theme, which casts 
everywhere the same penumbra, so 
tliat whatever he writes of, in 
England or Amsterdam, Arabia or 
Australia, emerges umbrous and 
alike. 

Simple Opposition to social change 
is rarely a useful strategy for the 
writer, ns the lofty prose poetry of 
From Another Share demonstrates. 
Rudi Kraiisniann’s sense of exile, 
from the ceiuury as much as from 
the continent. Js blanrly genuine; 
bint "honour*’ and “passion” are 
hopeless weapons with which to 
engage urban Industrialism. Only 
“ Tlie Fish”, in Its detachment 
from human activity, offers- an ele- 
ment in which Mr 1 Kraugmann 
seems at home. 


^graphical flavour, starts off with 
^.convincing account, flnoly writ- 
Kn without fine writing, of child- 
uoa and early adolescence in n 
5TO. of Brisbane during the Sec- 
ad world War — a war, for ail 
S“ :*t* existence pervaded the 
pole of life irt and out qf school, 
lister ‘ ned ^ but. famillar 

And what Would happen when 
•‘ti l . war was over?' I knew the 
lights Would 'come oh again, all 
°ver the w.orld. . ; . But what 
else? what else? I think I ex- 
pected some miraculous -transfer- 


Division street 


ized or. (as in tlie title-piece) in a 


By John Sutherland . Wa !-Vi' ^ 

— — the collection, is also tha longest and • 


most naturalistic, Mr Carey ofthn 
seems constricted by the dimensions 


7. lLn tna'present; fearful of being 
. | Pointed, as one -dreams of 

■ with this is an unaffected 
',>z5i detailed ■ evocation of . . a 

Jocular way of life at a particular- 
3 jI& urban, unspectacular*, but 
. «memtan to , th ? 


Q. How can you keep 
up with 3, 000 titles 
each year? 


A. 


By becoming a 
regular reader of 
The Times Literary 
Supplement 


Tlie TLS reviews approximately 3,000 books 
every year covering an immense variety of topics 
—see for yourself from this issue just how wide 
the subject range is and more important the 
quality of the reviews themselves. 

Our contributors are chosen for their ability to 
write no less than for th'eir expertise. Our @im 
is to cut across academic boundaries and 
national frontiers without diluting Intellectual 
standards and to serve “ the great variety of 
' readers ' —or rather the great variety of alert, 

.< ^ demanding, Independent-minded readers. 

Forth'd serious' reader. and boofdoveft th>TLS 
) I s unrl vailed ; for anyone who wants to keep in 
. . touch with significant developments Irt” . . 
contemporary thought and writing 1 It js' ■ 
Indlspensdble, 


romewher*e etae .This 
V/Or tiUtlH rnav have.' heen done 


; the novel, as a 

1 iHuLIti. * : »«ccede is ' less-- certain. 

: th. e nhfrator’a jntepmifr 

K WlWioDgWpXtha kind which is 

081116 a quiDtessen- 

aquatic:. fiautes of child-, 
^wnom adintA ' are blwAye 

5 *»<L w«» 


PETER CAREY : • ‘ seems constricted by the dimeosjojis 

Thi> - Fnt Man In Hktnru . of the short story ;• and one has a 

™ Fat Mon in History Sett3e of d&itdensed nbvalg In Which 

141pp. Brentlce-Hfll International/ the -process of condensation has not 
Unfversity of Queensland Pre f 8, been entirely successful. . 

. ■. Murray Bail’s stories are elegant, 

. , cool, and cleverer than Peter 

MURRAY BAIL: Carey’s. “Heubler”, the opening 

Contemporary Portraits and other piece, concerns a photographer who 
: Stories - ' t aims to “ photographically document 

182ppL Prentice-Hall International/ tlie existence of everyone, alive” 
University of Queensland Press, (one thinks of Borges’s “ Library qf ■ 
£3.45 (paperback, £1.55). Bpbel’^and “Funes the Memor- 

■ ... .. ■■ ■ ; .t ious”), The writer suggests twenty^"- 

■ ' . r . " ^ tlirefe subjects for hiaj to start on. 

Both these sets 6f\ stories are mar- There follows a series of profiles in- ; 
. ketliy international— in mode at eluding * At least one person Who, is 
least; !' both Influenced by Borges convinced > bjs w toer .ex .PWWmk. 
and KOfka. Of-the two writers Eeter would n>ake an to^eMstinjr iroyHR?-4' 
Carey lit the angrier and more (blank page). The second* storjl, 
aggressively Australian. In one of “Life of the Party”, has the hqjtef 
his stories i (“A Windmill in the a Sunday barbecue retreat up a gum- 
West ”) ' Australia has been Split tree to . watch 'the Increasingly bac*. 
down the. middle by an eleeft-ified ch^eU^ actfvmfls. 'ni s 
fence/ one side of which fa Uofted neurasthenih observer. is ye^ roach. 
States territory; in another , the- in Mr /Bail’s , style,_ ^ The. Drover 8 
American f shadpW ” ; industry . Is Wife 1 ^ U ^more pMul: the .narrator 
shown addicting the worl d tb urt- claihis toyecognlze h |s.. absconded 
specified onenistic indulgences;- ip 
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Many inventions 


Bv F. (VI. L. Thompson 


IIL’t;il RAM V-KING : 

Scratch a Surveyor . . . 

27.?p|i. Ilefncinailli. 16.50. 

II nidi Mirny King claims iJtar 

Sc tiitch n Suxiyvor is “ tliu 
Hearts! tiiiyone will ever get lo 
idling die story of Drivers Innas, 
traced throngEi ilia H Lines, Ten .ts, 
memos, reports which, might have 
been written- -and some that 

Wore — I let ween 1725 and 1975 ”- 
The bonk * is ■ written to commts- 
ninrate the two hundred and fit- 
tiotli anniversary of what most 
surely bo the oldest surviving Ihni 
of sin veyors in die world. One 
must iirkim ivlinJae the iicliccvemenr 
uf one urn iv si*fr rnffilJiiiy prophecy 
in the fu.iL-iiiii ling story of histori- 
cal im'iiitj:, far since Mr 
Kin/; has nviJteii the book it must 
lit- ■■ the n cures i anyone will ever 
get...”. No ojic is likely to 
in <<■ nifii the lu.-.k again. 

There was a very good subject 
here. Compel ent business histories 
pro 'scarce enough In all con- 


science ; histories of professional 
. 21'liajjs, from archi- 
tects — are practically non-existent. 


firms — aside, perl 


Hence it is a sad thl>ng'for all 
those who take a serjous interest 
in the professions, and iudeed for 
those who have a passing thought 
for the history . of their country, 
that a splendid opportunity of pass- 
ing in review 250 years of nn 


expand* tig ci'.'iHHiv ■nt , l tlningjiifi 
society us -iL't-n thniiigli the evperi 
cure »*t" n riinf. It.* linn, wluiii- uii- 
bt iikcn continuity links vegetable 
14 ro iv jug in sc vent ceil ill-ton l ury 

Wanchv.'irili with the dizziest 
heights of late twemietli-ccMfniy 
piupvm* tU-velt'piiii-ni . slmuld h.m* 
been used .is an ucc.isiuii fur a 
display nf u n Imaginative imaginary 
lilstuiy. Although the auihnr states 
that there an; no diaries, no jour- 
nals, iuj letters, nn ini notes, no 
memoirs — in short, no business 
records — it is still pnssililn tu ,tsk 
the question whether there was no 
other way hut to invent the whole 
boiling. But since that is die way 
he did chouse, his bunk should first 
of all he miproachcd as fiction. 

No one whn has ever feud n 
historical novel, or indeed any 
other Jifirt uf novel, will find tl'ut 
ut all easy to do. The bunk lias no 
si rue to rt* save that uf a cliuiii'e col- 
lect ion of improbable sl rap bonks 
co nt u ill fug ilie leaving- uf family 
affairs (Jiroupli general ions of 
rciciHlc.ssiy wnuden ni.irenalisni 
.such as wight have been kepi by « 
whole succession uf tough, unsmui- 
jnental, and rapacious grand- 
mother!., all convinced that only 
the money- mnking; activities . of 
their progeny were worthy of cut- 
tings and mementos, and a*ll mira- 
culously successful in teHidiig odd 
pages nut of the office .journals 
every now and then to stick in theiv 
family albums. , 

It has. long ngo ceased to be a 
sin for n novelist to fail to tell a 
story, to omit any plot, to dispense 
with any recognizably human 


cli.ua del-, to exclude sex. imd 
to hutliei with v.rilillg CuillleCted 
juiiso hii vivay. But ii may not he 
all that ' old-fashioned i«» suppose 
that it will he a veiy ure hint 
indeed wtw will find diaiiu m 
snnibi c and cmriploceiir net minis uf 
im.igiiuiy e-l.ile vu In minus anil 
auctions, and an even rarer one. it 
such exists, wlitKu juices will flaw 
tut disco v cring the solitary ficti- 
tious love lettei in this ctilleciiun, 
in which a young surveyor is sup- 

I used to have put sued his lass with 
a riveting description of how to 
prepare the piuticulars of sale for 
a Welsh estate. The one real love 
letter, describing the sublime 
rigours of a Swiss holiday spent 
traversing the Sticlilegg and 
Mouch Joch passes to a Driver girl 
back ..home, stands out with the 
mid-Victorian authenticity of its 
restrained manliness, uuvfully otf- 
lund iiitmiliii'iiou of the intioti. and 
cn in j >|i? lu iihsiilce ill ally lefcri-iu'e 
to biisiiu-.ss iiiiiueis ; hut in uiiy 
iitlier setting it would lioi he 
rcm.irkuMe. 

Historians will make even less of 
this book than seekers after liistot i- 
cal romance. Admittedly it is nut 
denr wltet her they are Intended to 
suppose that one knowledgeable and 
successful Driver believed, in 1769, 
that the papulation of London 

II almost doubled from five to ten 
million since the Revolution of 
1688 ”, and that another Driver 
believed, in 1799, that the popula- 
tion of Britain was twenty million, 
or that Mr Barry- King also believes 
such fairytales. To be told, how- 
ever, that one of the most eminent 
surveyors and valuers .of- his day 


thuiudit, in 18.1.1. that a high rate 
uf years’ purchase and a low price 
uf 'land were -synonymous, when in 
fad they ure opposites, strains ere- 
dulitv; to find the senior assistant 
in the firm, in 1920, recording that 
a Pullman train from King’s Cross 
tool: him to Reading, breaks it 
finally. An even mildly competent 
fiim could not have been run by 
such silly people. Ami yet w« ure 
informed that a few years luter, in 
1922, the firm decided nftcr easeful 
thought that Chester whs the most 
convenient location for ii new 
branch office for the purpose of 
supervising the northern estates of 
Greenwich Hospital,' which were 
uhout 150 miles away in North u m- 
berland. Perhaps laud agency really 
wns mast successful when carried 
on at arm’s length. 

On the whole, though, it seems 
probable that the nutlinr has not 
done justice to tile Intelligence nf 
rliis a Ilia lire of profession ;il dynas- 
ties. Few will forgive him for "reck- 
lessly mixing real and fake with 
never a clue as to which is which 
until, at the end of the book, a 
brief author's afterword offers a 
rudimentary explanation. Tills 
might be a shame. Not for the 
reasons given by the .author, that 
this is not a book for 'scholars but 
one which should be swallowed 
without worrying too much about 
identifying- the likely and the un- 
likely. But because where his- 
torians laboriously dig up a few 
facts and spund much time and 
sweat In inventing conclusions, Kir 
B arty- King has spent much time in 
inventing his evidence and lias not 
dug up any conclusions at all. 
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Time check 


CECIL CI.UTTUN AND GfcORrT' 
IIANIIX : Ufc0 «Wl. 

Clocks and Walchc-s 
The Collect inn of the WnrA-.i 
Company of Clockmukcrs hlpf ' 
12.1pp. Solheby Parke Bernet.U; 


This is a most worthwhile boo> i 
the collector of watches and dr 
and the student of horn login! £ ! 
lory, and is worthy of the 
co Meet ion of 692 nieces now Kou .’* 
next to the Guildhall library ia o', 
city nf Leeds. It supersedes Bt’ 
lie's smaller catalogue ol i9|i 
since' which date many additio- 
have been mude to the collection' 

The book opens With' an bko*, 
of the history of the company itji?- 
since it received its Royal Cbtrnf 
in 1631; then follow a short pu 
face and the two main chapter* ft] 
watches and clocks respective 
each subdivided into several it* 
t ions ; and finally three jbu 
accessory chapters. Each chapta 
consists of detailed \ descriptions I 
items in -the collection, preceded^ 
a most readable and scholarly ion 
(luction. Illustrations Convcninu 
appear beside the .catalogue entrii 
though this entails considerable!* 
of pictorial detail. 

The book is in , all 'otjjer «m 
strongly to be recommended, w 
the importance of the matedd 
catalogued, the exceptional detilW 
knowledge and expertise of bell 
authors In their field, and fortklT: 
interest and clarity of their expw 
lions. 

' F. A. B. Ward ' 


CL ASSIFIED advertisements 


^'AMENITIES & WORKS DEPARTMENT 
A • LIBRARY SERVICE 

Local History 
Librarian/Archivist 

3 0.1 £4, 800-24, BOS Inc. London Weighting 
The successful candidate lor this new post will be 
rasoonslbld to the Borough Librarian & Curator for 
the olannlng and supervision of all archival functions, 
ha maintenance and dissemination of the local history 
)-niin(MianB. and a measure of records management. 
The oereon appointed - will work from the newly- 
created Qrang^Muaeum in conjunction with the 
Museum Kasper, to provide a centre for the study of 
focal resources, The major collections of local history 
material at present In eeyeral locations are lo be 
re-local fid. and the Ubrarlan/ArohivlBt will supervise 
this operation. 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians with experi- 
ence In the field of looal history or graduates who 
hold a Diploma In Arohlve Administration. 

Generous relocation expenses available. 

Further details and application forma from the 
Administration Manager, Room 108, Brent House, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex, returnable by 20th April. 
Telephone 01-903 0371 (24 hour Ansafone service). 
Reference , number A/89 must t?e quoted. 

London Borough of Brent 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 




An ppporltiiilly id work; 
in Ilia library « - our > 
attravilvo Trent Parle. 
CoctcfoiMri, . nor ill Lon- 
don, Incullon, 

You would be Involved 
wWi on eelroioaly varied . 
ranno or acilvlilef. In- 
diidljig counter' duties, . 
lending,' ; • dtvahprglni,- 
Hllug, . slicking. • repair-'; 
lag and - recalling -or 
buoju. Ojie cvchlog dirty '■ 
a ,«ok and bccatlonsl i 
aoiarddjr morning, duties, * '■ 
,.boi|i dirtjng . I* TO .time • 
■only,: . j '* 

..Sd4w relevant expirfcrwo 
. it ..expected, t gn(T scct<- 
** ' poUku- 


WrMe /pr fun itatalk aad 
. epplUnlld* poet- 

l« . ttrti clau <f)'i 

A nrarfeel ■is.!. 1 - AHlsi.l 


IR«- A 17ft A). 0 .. 

' V. 


K afield, - Ml 


'plylccbale 


.ASP, tp whOuj templet art 

tri.rt, 

Middlesex . 
Polytechnic^ 


Archivist 

Shell -Intciaitiottal Vetroleum Copn\my Litnitcd have 
vacancy fpr an . Archivist to take charge of their 
: and ArchivqiactivUlea located in Shell 

Of 

Central Records Services Division for the operation of 
. the Records Con ire which looks after our non-currcnt 
. records. You will be concerned with the selection of 
records for preservation for historical and informational 
:. purposes, for the arrangement and description nr 
..records, the provision of an enquiry service and for 
providing advice , and guidance on . such matters as ' . 
retention- periods and retrieval systems. You will be 
encouraged to 1 rnko aU- interest in the administration of * 

: current records, You will be.a grtdu'ate.with a Diploma ' : 

-ii . ■ \ lvQ Studies and be, aged betwefenq8 and 35; you ; 

. will also have several years’ practical experience 
v including some supervisory experience. A. definite 
. !• 'ntcicst 'in the- 'lmnngemenr of modem rtcords is 
essential. Salary will be up to £4,^00 depending on age 
* and experience. Tn addition there is a London 
Allowance of £498 p.a. AssistnnCeiwi|l be. given, where 
appropriate, with relocation expenses, Please write for 
nn Application, Form f of Shell International Petroleum 
^ompdnj'- .limited, RecruitmenL;Divisipn, .(T. : j) ) 

' PNKLjij t , Shell Centre, LondonflE 1 7NA'. 


EAUNG 



.V 



Bpedalisb Centra for* Hlghor Educatloh 

School of Llbrarlanehlp 

LECTURER I 

(£3,132-£5,040) 

LECTURER Ii 

(£3,942-£0,156) 

3 posts. Required for 1st September, 19/8 

Appllcatlohs are invited from pralasaional- librarians 
with wide experience in oae or more oj-tfie followlnfl 
areas: (a) The library and the .community; (b) 
Information studies; (a) Bibliographical studies; (d) 
Library management. 

To teaoh sludenlB preparing for the Library Assoclalion 
ekamfhatlona. * 

Application form, and further delalls'from the Repteltar d 
Dept. (BE), Room No. 21, Ealing Technical 'College., 
St. Mary’B Road, Ealing W5 5RF. Tel.:, 01*670 4111 Exl- 
•287. ’ , ’ '..*• , 

Closing date : 28 April. 1978.- . 


Y' 




Senior 

Cataloguer 

Lewes 

£3 / 825-£4 / 095 

;In .Addition to cataloguing duties the person 
. appointed will be expected to take an actjve 
part in the management of the section. 
Experience of computer-based Cataloguing 
systems an advantage. Applicants should be 
Chartered Librarians. 

i 

• Application forms and 
further details available 
from Personnel Officer. 

Eul Sussex County 
Library, 44 St Anne’s 
Creicent. Lewes, 8x, 

BN7 1SQ. (Tel. Lewes 
MOO, ext. 784). Closing 
dslfi 23 April, 1978. 



East Sussex 


the British council 

[' London Headquarters, 

Ii ’ tequlras a 


Shell 


« . . . — . — xSjlui 

EDUCAnONffiRVlCe 


Q 


Libra demand . * 
Museums Department 


,y ■•'L : 


CULTURAL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT . 


; Assistaifi : h:' ; 

Obrariaiis 

RcsndiiAihilfiies include IribUograph lea! week 
prufcsrtlonal advisory spr vibes for libraries "i- ..-.. - 
’ ' overseas. Candidates must be qdaliflpti'Tlb^artans, ' 

• . tmtl should have, a degree and) experience in library 
\vurfc, of.udminlsb’aiidn,- 



SENIOR A88I8TANT LIBRA^IAN 




Salary scale, currently under review, is Ogu ppinrod , 
from £2,600 tC £3,020 at 25, rising lo £4,13S. Four 
wteks annual leave; Non-contributory 


‘ ■ superannuation Scheme tvith transfer ar^ilhgcnicnf^. 
vyritp.^tioilng C2/C3.to Sfa F^qqmhmqqt \ . :'l r 1 < . 
Department, 65 Davies Street, Loudoii'WlY 2AA; '! 
for further paiticulars and application ^pmt t<j : -be : ' 
submitted by 26 th April,1.976. - .* " • •■V 

... 


*5 £ 4 , 086 -£ 4 ,j 86 (inclusive), 

from Chartered Llbrariarfs j 
ln ' ^intborated Btopli Departrrftni; -- The ‘ 
i •P'! h °fP«lly conrt?«ed W the' editing . 

of ,hd totdrptofcfc. Of th4 sysletn . 
AppHttotlbr \ i<m* and further : details- from ChS' 
Admlnlsiratlve Haadcjuarters, Halt • 
Place, Bdurnspoad. Bexley. Kent. . • \A ” 

1 Otofand April. ■■■I 1 ", 

" ^ c ^ 





j Copy-Editor and 
Proof-Reader 

hvely team producing BRITISH BOOK 
NEWS. Chiefly editorial work including comp 
•8ula r list of forthcoming books but must bi 
Unjj to turn his/her hana tp anything, 
jence essential, prefera 


8/her hand tp anything. 

• . c --;— wovw..tlaL preferably In academic 
Publishing 1 knowledge o£ indexing and Dewey 
oecunal classification system desirable. , 


iling 

e 


s ciassmcaaon systam aesiraDie. • 
*21**7. . ica lp -subject to early review. At present age 
“*• Tat age 25 rising to £4.135. 


wjcim onnuaf leave. 'NOO'- contributory, - 
®uperannuatlpn scheme. yvlth .transfer arrangement*, . ,: 

. Write quoting (3/3/C8 to Staff-Recruitmenf . . •; 

' V ; 

■ WJY 2A^ for filrthec particulars and r ■ 

■ ■Ppllqidpri; form to be submitted by 26 April 1978. , _ 


Children's Librarian 

Initially to be based at the new DkkicV Ubjaiy which 
will open at Brlerley Hill in May 1970. 

Trainee Librarian 

Supsrnumerary post. Trainees undortake a planned 
programme of training in all departments of tfaa 
Libraries Division. 

Salary for both posts £2529 - £3702 (Dudley Career 
Grade for Librarians). Starting salary wlllba dependent 
on qualifications ana experience. 

Applicants should have completed or obtained ex- 
emption from the Library- Association Part 2 Examina- 
tion. A Chartered Librarian h preferred for the first 
post. 

For an applies lion form and further details apply to the 
Staffing and Development Officer, 3 St. James’s Road, 
Dudley, West Midlands. Tel: Dudley 56321 ext. 27. 
Closing date: 23 April 1 976. 


.(^DUDLEY. 

a |dr JVlelnppolitRn Borough* 


UMVKRHirV OF 

tritIMOl, 

iho AiiHisrAPi r lirtriAiiiANB 
•ills rrijuin-il lur l hr HiiIwmiIv 
r.ll.r.’iy. ’.nr lit loin., ih irrin .,r tlio 
l/i'- Libr.irv. and Iho ullirr l-j n I 
a* r.n-ordliLiiii.r uf Hi |.-,ic c- Uhr.il Ic* 
JlLj 1 ’; lr tUfluiP of Ihn Chcinls- 
irv LlhMrv. Appruanu should haun 
fi-iurt di-.jm i In iiiDroprl- 

uio snhii-cls, .in J urDittsiQii.ji iiuall- 
(leal Ions. Acc-tunl will bo lukvn of 
[■rcvlaui rolovani ovni.rltntu. 

. Arainlnjitifinw will bo made ai 
uhltr^pruto noli us on a »Talo l 5.174 
IQ 5.0.4111. 

Lplltri «,r oppllc.iiinn. In die » « inn . 
lor which brill uppucallon Ii being 
inndo. quoiinu nifcnincf. .11-15 and 
llm nanti-s or ihrno rofrroci. should 
b(r &cm bv 2 1« April i-jT 6. lo ihu 
SetrclaA. Unlvrrilty of 
nriiiol. 5»ria !<■ ilounc. Hmim BSH 
^ 'JJ. unn whom (ailhnr wnlt u- 
lara may ho ohiaintii, 

T1IE BRITISH COUNCIL 

rolSEwiiw Po&T8 J : CA7IONS ,, ' p ,hB 


F.A.NCASH1RH 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
ei:rfi'Jtr Absibinwr i.iiikakian 

tv Lb I I.ANf : ASIIlur Kill me I 
umiAiiii.u 

Selar 


rtUJhtUallCill'j : 
% 


Mhr.irMnV h-.iin 
2 lo 

UiJMv.il ..it,rjn.in 

Thli post will ha vo ri-sncnuLln- 
II c 9 tor Iho |,irp.,idi ic. n r..| b'.ak 
■lack lor Iho now library Hi SlM- 
mnrsdalu and ih» »uurr vision ,i| 
bull rinplcn-od on lln* wirK 

Am-lUailoiiH ujd lnvii-d for iho 
abava non. 

Appolnimonl euni>rannudblr and 

’■ ' lirato or llinoii. 

aivina nanio .mil 
two rufrrrei Kiould 
Counrv Llti- 
- ... — .jomtion filrcci, 
Cjtl unit, from whom 
Infarmailnn rrgirdinn fnu 


■ublcd lo ccrudcalo of llin-i* 
. Application t 


E ddrMiDi of two n- 
• forwarded to ihe 
farl an. 14.A Horror 


poll inev bn obtained. 
Closing data 23rd April. 


K Eli MAN ufllvEUSlTY 
Iran 

„To, raoraanup. run orid expand 
loclinoloolcal library : lo 

Uwln Mall , in raiabllsh now flhrnry 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 
LIBIIAKIAN 

APPLICATIONS aro Inillod Irani 

UUAUFlEn 

lean iw 
vo taka 

lianding 

vlto (n iho 


DClul Waif aro (laid. 


Knowlodga and axporienen o( iho 
modlcal/ social llald an niivaniani?. 
Salary range f,,nj w 9A.-ILH 

6 or winum uliu London weigh ling. 

ilhar lenna and condlilona or rrn- 
nloymonl aro akmUar lo vhoaa for 
Ltbrortano kn unlvaralilii. 



County 


Librorian 


Charles Edmonds Library, Egremont 
£2,922 io £3,282 

Cumbria County Counoil invites applications from 
suitably qualified librarians for Ihe above post In a 
small market town on -the western edge of the Lake 
Diet ‘ 


i8triot. 


The Charles Edmonds Library not only serves as the 
local publlo library but also houses the Library Area 
Resource Centre (or Wyndham Comprehensive School, 


This post oilers a unique opportunity for a 
enthusiastic librarian Interested not only in 


ubllc 


Library work but also In the development of a well-, 
established Area Resource Centre. « ^ 

Further details and applloallon form, returnable by 23 . 
April, from Mr. Chtmdlsr, Divisional Librarian, Working- 
ton Library, Vulcan's' Lane, Workington. Tel : Working- 
ton 3744/5311. 



... paid 
ouncil. ■ uar,n ®“ 

sss-B&iMrBs. .isar'.. sw. 

. CUES Hilt B 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
A8BI8TANT UIIHAHIAN 

. ASttA *-***Jl 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTTINGHAM 
Linn a in an 

SCHOOL OP AQ1UCULTUHE 


Ihg 

Adi 

IN... 

canta 

Dill 


i. Doar Lgughboiough. Apglt- 
anouirt Douaii a nuod non- 
Afflrop, profprduv In Klencc. 
lilunal finallricallani In- niira- 
_ ■“ apnaio 


• A dograa and 'or Char 
ran qualification aaaoi 
rlcmco In an aendomte 


bra- 

apa- 

ciir- 


llbnir ai 

ISBP'fe'&lfi pwui 

» Far an anpiienilon fonn ... 

Ihor MNIculan ploaao wnd a 

>>JU. llauali Road, euayor BT7 
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HEREFORD 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
ubnAnme department 
■ mooilb based at 

Si 


■nip and apirraprialo exjirtleiict. 

— ■rUcnbra.aiiir 
ram .Iho Sufi 

suSnA 

ioroiumed noi laFor^Bn^lh May. 
i^Vq. quoting ruararca nurabw 

QUEEN MARY- COLLEGE 
Un I varsity of London * 
THB L1DRi\HY i 

andidaiRt shoulfi J bo ,C i 1 n«SiJino u> 
purauo iltirananinip as a prersi- 
4 IO w 


wm 

S ir oop vow 
Euuucuti 


■Ion and 


. .. work towards gaining 

PKaftn! 

lug to graauaip ihla 


ig lo graduaip I 
walromo to apply ^ 


Ili'oH kpcH 
iU'i-msr are 



DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 

■ Couqty Library Service 1 : 

: ASSISTANT 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

Children’s and Education • ' . 

(Senior Officers Grade 2, £4,G89-£4,992). . 

A well-experienced Chartered. Librarian Is required 
to fill this third-tier post in thef Sendee, which will 
become vacant on 7th June, 1976. . 

Tull details, and application . fortni. returnable by 
23rd April, from County v Librarian, Colllton Park, 
Dorpheater, DTI XXJ. (Please quote Post LB 7.) 
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